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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWA MI VIVEKANANDA. 

( RECORDED BY A DISCIPLE. ) 

( 'Translated from Bengali. | 

MIL 


[ Mac c . — Btiur* the rented Math premises. 

Year : /$<)$'. 

Subjects : — The birthday anniversary at the Math of Sri Rantakrishna-deva . — hnestiture hit Slmmijt 
of some non- Brahmin followers with the holy thread \ — The loving cordiality with which Srijut Girisk 
Chandra Ghosh used to be received at the Math, ] 


In the year of Swamiji’s return from the 
West, the birthday festivities of Sri Rama* 
krislma-deva were celebrated in the temple- 
garden of Rani Rashmani. But for various 
reasons, the celebration ceased to take place 
at the temple-garden next year. The Math 
had been removed during the year from 
Alambazar to a rented garden-house on the 
Ganges at Belur, belonging to Babu Nilambar 
jjf ukherji, and shortly after, the site of the 
>resent Math had been purchased. But still 
]he anniversary celebration this year could 
lot be held on this site, as it was then full of 
jungles and at places quite uneven. So the 
public celebration was held this time at the 
(vell-kuown temple buildings of the Daws. 


Previous to this celebration, on the second 
day after the new moon of the month of 
Phdlgun t the ceremony of Sri Ramakrishna*s 
nativity was observed at Nilambar Babuls 
garden-house, and a day or two after that Sr! 
Ramakrishna’s portrait and other holy ad- 
juncts were taken over to the newly purchased 
site for the present Math and were installed 
there with due solemenities and sacraments. 
Swamiji was staying at the time at the 
garden-house of Nilambar Babu, and arrange- 
ments had been made for the Tithipuja 
(Nativity) on a grand scale. The chapel 
was filled with the freshest and: nicest 
offerings and adjuncts of worship according to 
Swamlji’s directions, and lie ^ was moving 
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about that day, himself taking account of 
everything necessary for the great ceremony. 

On the auspicious morning of the great 
day, everybody was joyful, and nothing 
passed among the bhaktas ( followers ) there 
but topics touching the Master Swainiji was 
now standing before the chapel busy inspect- 
ing the preliminaries of the worship. 

This inspection over, Swamiji asked the 
disciple, “ YVell, you have brought the holy 
threads, I hope ? ” 

Disciple. — Yes, Sir, I have., Everything 
Is ready as you desired. But, Sir, I am at a 
loss to make out why so many holy threads 
are in requisition. 

Swamiji. — Every du'ijati* ( twice-born ) 
has a right to investiture with the holy thread. 
The Veda itself is the authority in this matter. 
Whoever will come to this sacred birthday of 
our Thakur, I shall invest him with the holy 
thread. These people have fallen from their 
true status, and the scriptures say that after 
true purification those fallen in die way 
earn the right to investiture with M.e holy 
thread. This is the great day of ‘1 nakur's 
nativity, and men will be purified by taking 
Ills name. So the assembled bhaktas are to be 
invested with the holy thread to-day ; do you 
now understand ? 

Disciple. — I have collected, Sir, quite a 
good number of holy threads according to 
your instructions, and after the worship I 
shall with your permission invest the bhaktas 
with them. 

Swamiji. — To bhaktas besides the Brah- 
mins give this mantra of Gayatri ( here 
Swamiji recites to the disciple the special 
G&yatris of the twice-born who are non- 
Brahmins ). By degrees all the people of the 
land have to be lifted to the position of 
Brahmins, not to speak of the bhaktas of our 

* The Brahmins, Kshatriya. and the Vaishyas 

all divijath . 


Fe ■ . 

Thakur. Each Hindu, I say, is a brother t$ 
every other, and it is we who have degraded 
them by our outcry, “Don’t touch,” “don’t 
touch ! ” And so the whole country has been 
plunged to the utmost depths of meanness, 
cowardice and ignorance. These men have to 
be uplifted ; words of hope and faith have^lo 
be proclaimed to them. They have to i;e 
assured, “You are also men like us and you 
have all the rights that we have.” 

Disciple. — Yes, Sir, it should be so. 

Swamiji. — Now, please ask those whop 
will take the holy thread to finish their bath 
in the Ganges. Then after prostrations be- 
fore Thakur, they will have their investiture. 

According to these directions, about 40 to 
50 bhaktas after ablutions in the Gang 
received the Gayatri from the disciple and we . :i 
invested with the holy thread. The Math wa. 
in a commotion. Those who went through 
the ceremony bowed again before Thakur and 
made their obeisance also to Swamiji. When 
receiving them Swamiji’s face beamed with 
profound delight. A little after this, Srijut 
Girish Chandra Ghose arrived at the Math 
from Calcutta. 

Now arrangements for music were made 
ready at the desiie of Swamiji, and Sannya- 
sins of.the Math now commenced decorating 
Swamiji’s person to the top of their bent — 
with ear-rings of shell, with camphor-white 
ashes besmeared all over the body, with the 
Yogi’s plaited locks flowing down to the feet, 
with the trident placed in the left hand, with 
bracelets of rudraksha beads on both arms 
and three-filleted garlands of the same beads 
hanging down to the knees! It is impossible 
to describe the sublime expression which 
shone forth from Swamiji’s form after thesd 
embellishments. Whoever saw it that day; 
declared with unanimity that Bala-bltairava 
(Shiva’s transfiguration as a youthful BAa ' 1 
rava ) was manifesting Himself in Swamijr 
person on the occasion ! Swamiji also anointr j 
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• he persons of the other monks with the 
sacred ashes and the)' appeared like so many 
embodied Bhairavas* around Swamiji so that 
the Math seemed that day to emulate the 
glories of the Kailasa mount! One’s mind is 
filled with joy even at the remembrance of 
that spectacle. 

Seated in the 14 lotus-seat ” posture facing 
the West, with his hands free to hold the 
T&npnra , Swamiji chanted now with the 
sweetest intonation and voice the Sanskrit 
hymn beginning with rrontfir (‘repeating 
in a low tone the name of Rama ’ etc.), and 
when the chanting came to a close, he went 
. on repeating the holy words, “ R;im, R3m, 
Sri Ram, Ram.” Heavenly nectar seemed to 
be dripping from the sound of every letter as 

was being uttered ! His eyes were half- 

osed and the Tanpurfi was giving out its 
larmony at the touch of his fingers. For some 
lime nothing could be heard in the whole of 
the Math excepting the sound of Ram, Ram, 
Sri Ram, Ram. Half an hour passed by, and 
nothing else came out from the lips of all who 
were present. To-day they were all inebriated 
with the nectared name of Rama coming 
out in Swamiji’s voice. And at the moment, 
it occurred to the disciple, was not Swamiji 
singing the name of Rama to-day actually 
merging into oneness with the Shiva ideal ?J 
The natural sublimity of Swamiji’s counte- 
nance seemed to-day to have deepened 
hundredfold ; from the corner of the half- 
closed eye the splendour of the dawning sun 
seemed on the point of bursting forth, and it 
ooked as if his whole large frame was about 
:o reel with the intensity of an ineffable 
'ntoxication ! But ah, the beauty of it all is 
beyond description, beyond all explanation, 
and is only an object of realisation within 

* Bhairavas are the divine companions of Shiva 
as well as protagonists of the Shiva cult. 

' % Sri Rama's name is said to constitute such a 
*ul-absorbing mantra for Shiva that it intoxicates 
Vi into the highest Samadhi. 


one’s soul. Those who saw it then remained 
— T^snf^r?flT«r as if on a painted 

canvas with their painted attitudes.” 

After the chanting of Sri Rama's name, 
Swamiji continued to sing a song of Tulsidas 
on Sri Ramachandra in the same intoxicated 
strain of mind. But as there was no good 
hand at playing on the Pakhoaj, Swamiji’s 
mental absorption into harmony was evident- 
ly being disturbed. So he now asked Svvami 
Saradananda to do the singing and himself 
took up the Pakho&j ‘ The first song the 
Swami sang was of Swamiji’s own composition 
describing the rise of the creation in Absolute 
Consciousness. It seemed the stream of the 
Ganges was rising in a joyous swell at the 
sublime, voluminous roll of the Mridanga 
and the whole room was tense at the same 
time with the sweet, pervasive voice of Swami 
Saradananda. After this song, others which 
Sri Ramakrishna-deva used to sing himself, 
were rendered one by one. 

After this, Swamiji suddenly took to put- 
ting off all the decorations he had on his 
person and began to dress Girish Babu with 
them. With his own hands, he applied the 
sacred ashes and placed the ear-rings, the 
ru dr ah' ha bracelets and garlands, and the 
plaited locks on Girish Babu’s body. And 
Girish Babu by this change of guise was 
revealed as a new personality, a joyous sur- 
prise to all the bhaktas present. Then de- 
clared Swamiji, 44 Paramahamsa-deva used to 
say, our brother is the incarnation ofBhairava,. 
There’s no distinction between him and us.” 
Girish Babu sat speechless all the time and 
seemed perfectly resigned to all the mani- 
pulations of his monastic brothers engaged in 
dressing him. A piece of gerita was at last 
brought and he was draped in it and uttered 
no word of remonstrance. For he had merged 
his self fully to-day into the* wishes of his 
brothers in discipleship. Swamiji now said : 
« Well, G. C., you are to speak to us to-day 
about Thakur. And all of you ( turning all 
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around himself) sit quiet and attentive.” 
Even then, Girish Babu sat motionless, voice* 
less like marble, absolutely lost in joy at 
the sight pf the wonderful workings of the 
frpifit'of Him and the abundant joy of the 
disciples pf Him at whose birthday ceremony 
all were assembled to-day. And when at last 
he opened his lips, he did so to say, “ Ah, 
what can this humble self speak of our Lord 


of unbounded mercy ! Verily in thisalone< 
realise that mercy that to me, this low:, 
creature, He has extended the privilege f 
sitting and mixing on the same footing wit 
yon Sannyasins, pure from your childhpo 
who have renounced all lust and luciv 
While speaking thus, the words choked . 
his throat and he could not speak anythin * 
more that day. (To be continued. ) 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


M EN in all parts of the inhabited globe 
are keenly looking to-day for some 
great change for the better in the life of all 
the peoples brought into contact or deeper 
Intercourse by European civilisation. The 
air is full of coming changes, and reconstruc- 
tion has become the watchword of human 
efforts all over the world. The world-con- 
vulsing war, it is believed, is bound to work 
out a great change in the life of all mankind, 
and it is already doing so. Witness the 
salutary ^change in the attitude of the Im- 
perialist, the earthly Providence of millions 
of human beings, for is it not wonderful that 
be of all men to-day would declare with the 
tremendous weight and authority of the 
spokesman of a nation in war to all belligerents 
that a great principle for which the nations 
on his side would fight on even unto death is 
the principle of political self-determination 
among all conquered races all over the world ? 

And besides this evil of political domina- 
tion of one people by another, there are other 
evils of human life which the changes, fondly 
expected to be soon coming over the life of 
nations, are going to remedy. For instance, 
democratisation of all governments is believed 
to be an inevitable change that the war is 
working out, and thousands are dying, on 
battle-fields in the faith, shared by many 
thousands who may not so d je, that the 


present war is the supreme factor to * mini 
mise war on the globe for all time to come. * 
Men are thus looking forward to the immi 
nent cure of some of the biggest evils o. 
human life. “Hope springs eternal in th* 
human breast and men have all the mort 
reason to hope for some great good, when th« 
whole world is in travail. But just as wNen 
the night is passed in tribulations and people 
hourly hope for the breaking of the day, thei” 
expectant gaze is turned towards the East, 
so is there no exact direction in which the 
gaze of a whole expectant world has to be 
directed in watching the advent of those 
changes all over the world which will cure the 
many tormenting evils of life? Does tin's 
direction from which the ringing changes will 
burst forth lie across the sphere of our chang- 
ing political circumstances, or does it lie 
across those of social or industrial develop- 
ments ? Where, oh where, shall we direct our 
watchful attention to catch the very firsji 
glimpses of the dawning hope ? k 

The answer to this question comes from thtf 
following utterance of Swami VivekanandaJ 
Speaking in 1897 at Kumbhakonam, Madras 
of Europe and latest developments in thought 
there, Swamiji says, “There, too, they havd 
th$ir thinkers, great men ; and they are 
ready finding out that this race after gold ai;J 
power is all vanity of vanities; many, njff 
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most of the cultured men and women there 
are already weary of this . competition, this 
struggle, this brutality of their commercial 
civilisation, and they are looking forward to 
iomething better. There is a class which 
till clings on to political and social changes 
,s the only panacea for the evils in Europe, 
but among the great thinkers there, other 
ideals are growing. They have found out that 
no amount of political or social manipulation 
of human conditions can cure the evils of life. 
It is a change of the soul itself for the better 
that alone will cure the evils of life.” Whether 
this true principle for the real betterment of 
human life on earth has or has not been 
hopelessly obscured by the dominating issues 
of the political struggles now raging most 
furiously all over Europe is a matter for further 
observation and study. So far as indications 
go at present, it seems clear that the nations 
at war, at least, arc bent on staking every- 
thing on such issues of the war as they firmly 
believe to be productive of remedial changes 
sure to bring about the betterment of life on 
earth. This fervent belief, so fervently ex- 
pressed every now and then, proves that for 
curing many existing evils of life, the belli- 
gerent peoples at least rely absolutely on the 
“ political manipulation of human conditions, 1 ” 
and this belief has now evidently made itself 
contagious all the world over. Are not most 
of us, in India even, beginning to build our 
hopes for our country and its regeneration 
on the political changes which we expect the 
keen exigencies of war problems to impose 
on the present system of government in 
India? 

Evidently therefore, men are to-day look- 
ing forward to politics more than to anything 
else for the cure pf the many evils which are 
preying upon modern life both in India and* 
abroad. In India, for instance, it is earnestly 
believed that the political upliftment of the 
people .will surely remove the crushing misery 
aad distress which threaten to annihilate 


them, and political upliftment can only b$ 
brought about by bold changes in *the poll* 
tical government of the country, that, is, by $ * 
proper manipulation of the political coodl- 
tions under which the people lii/e. This ip 
all very plain on the surface/ JJdft %a very l 
important premise is unwittingly ^suppressed ' 
in the argument, for no good- changes imposed 
on outivard conditions can *be of any avail 
unless men are inwardly strong to rise equal 
to those changed conditions of life. And the 
strength of a whole people can never be 
judged by the isolated strength of an in- 
significant minority. The political problem, 
therefore, really rests on the inward strength 
which our people can exert for the purpose of 
political self-possession and political self- 
government. Even if this strength of self- 
possession is once acquired by the people, it 
is bound automatically to work itself out 
in necessary changes in the political condi- 
tions of life. This self-expression from within 
of the people in India forms not only the real 
achievement which alone is to cure oujr 
political evils, but it should also form the only 
fundamental aim of all our present efforts for 
a lasting political settlement with the British 
power in India. Such settlement is important 
not for itself, not as the political goal by itself, 
but as a necessary step to the real political 
goal which consists in the self-expression of 
the people in India in their own terms of 
political life. So the outward changes in the 
political government in India are bound to 
remain something like a shadow without % 
substance if they are not directly followed by 
an inward upliftment of the people utilising 
those changes in the interest of their national 
self-expression. The political upliftment of 
India, therefore, is not merely a matter for 
the political manipulation of external condi- 
tions ; it is really an inward development of 
the people themselves towards adequate self- 
possession and self-expression. 

Similarly, if we carefully analyse tbe real 
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issues which make for the greater democrat!- 
sation of Western governments and the 
greater stability of peace among them, we 
shall find that these issues are all ultimately 
pivoted on some new favourable development 
In the inward temper of men, both those who 
are in power and those who keep them there. 
.It is this inner change, proceeding from 
depths of the human soul, that has first to 
translate itself into political and social changes 
in order that they may have any reality and 
effectiveness for all the good that they out- 
wardly profess to bring out. And if without 
this prior, corresponding change in the 
human soul, beneficial effects are sought to be 
produced by cleverly working out changes in 
the mere external conditions of life, if real 
spiritual or moral upliftment is sought to be 
superseded by a clever manipulation of out- 
ward circumstances as means enough for any 
betterment in life, disappointment will be the 
sure outcome. For, “ it is a change of the soul 
itself for the better,” as Swamiji says, " that 
alone can cure the evils of life.” The external 
mechanism of life can only use, but never 
create, any power for lasting human good. So 
this power comes from the soul of man, from 
a sincere aspiration of it alone. And if the 
nations of the West begin now to recognise 
this truth, and seek to cure by a sincere 
faith in soul- force their morbid reliance in all 
human \ affairs on the efficiency of mere 
mechanical force, then only the universal talk 
of peace to be established on a more stable 
footing among men may have some reality 
and force behind it, otherwise it is all mere 
cant of a political diplomacy bolstering up 
some appealing end to justify the terrible 
means it is using in the shape of millions of 
human lives in the cruel interests of a blood- 
thirsty political competition. 

It is a change of the soul itself for the better 
that alone can cure the evils of life . This 
is the great truth from which men have gone 
astray all cfcyer the world. This is the great 
truth which has long been persistently anta- 


gonised by the very spirit of the Western 
civilisation puffed up with an overweening 
confidence in the power of machines, of 
organisations, of man-made laws. The great 
ambition, the proud challenge of this civilisa- 
tion has been to cure life of its evils by the 
clever manipulation of its external means. 
But God’s truth cannot be thus cheated of its 
due, and evils seemingly disappearing * from 
one part of the surface of modern life have 
been displaying unprecedented virulence in 
another, and nowhere has man been able ta 
enrich himself more than his predecessor in 
olden times in the real peace and the lasting 
treasures of the soul. In fact, to such a sad 
pass has the world been brought by Western 
civilisation with its proud stolid neglect of 
the human soul and its dynamic potentialities, 
its blind worship of mechanistic forces in 
preference to forces born of spiritual uplift- 
ment, that the greatest service, it seems, that 
any individual can render to humanity to-day 
is to live a life of vigorous protest against this 
grinding, soulless civilisation ! It was to 
counteract the dangerous influences of this 
civilisation seeking to mechanise the whole of 
human life that Swami Vivekananda preached 
with such invariable insistence the doctrine of 
the Atman all over the world. For it is the 
practical unbelief in this doctrine that makes 
men bujld too much on the means of life, 
live too much on shadows and appearances 
instead of on the only reality of the Atman. 

Full of simplicity and grandeur, full of 
unfailing inspiration for all the greatest effort 
and .achievement in human thought and 
science, full of ultimate significance and 
authority for all that spirit of democracy and 
peace which the whole world is longing to 
imbibe, this doctrine of One Atman coming 
out as a bombshell from the Vedic revelation 
is sure to destroy all the brutal tendencies 
with which a mechanistic civilisation is vitiat- 
ing the very Springs of human life all over 
the world. It will open men’s eyes to thd 
only real source of all lasting improvement/! 
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in life, and instead of staking all efforts and 
resources, for the sake of such improvements, 
on constant overhauling.* in the external 
mechanism of life, men will value more and 
strive for changes “in the soul itself for the 
better,” implying a greater and greater mani- 
festation of the One Atman of all beings. 
For it is only by such spiritual upliftinent 
that any real power for good can come behind 
human efforts, and unless this happens, it is 
quite useless and delusive for us to be looking 
expectantly to political or social changes to 
bring us any remedy for the evils of life. The 
question, therefore, with which we began, the 
question as to the real direction in which we 
must look for substantial changes for the 
better to come over human life in the world, 
is definitely answered. We must first watch 
for the spiritual upliftment of the people con- 
cerned before we expect real changes to come 
over their life to bring about any decided 
betterment in it. 

So in this psychological moment in world’s 
history, when men are feeling in their mind 
the foreshadowings of some great change over 
human life, the most decisive premonition to 
look for is the coming of a spiritual urge in 
human hearts all over the world. Apart 
from the large arena of world problems, do 
we in India, who keenly watch for some solid 
improvement in the condition of our country 
in the immediate future, feel this divine urge 
towards an upliftment of the soul? There 
lies the crux of the whole problem for India. 
For m India , all the degeneration that we see 
to-day, all the fatuities and miseries of self- 
disorganisation, are really due to that spirit- 
ual degeneration which loosened and snapped 
the bonds of dfiarma or duty that linked 
the fnore intelligent people to the less intel- 
ligent masses of the villages. It was certainly 
a spiritual degeneration that by exposing 
human nature so easily to the evils and lures 
of an alien education, made people in the 
villages so selfish as to break away for 


personal advantages from the spiritual moor- 
ings of a polity of rural life which at that very 
critical period of its history, was looking up 
to these very men to tackle its new problems 
of self-adaptation created from within and 
without. But for this wanton breaking away 
of all the intelligence in the country from its 
old national moorings of dhanna , India 
could have encountered, studied and dealt 
with the new forces of an alien civilisation 
without losing its own national poise and 
foot-hold, — self-possessed, self-conscious and 
self-united. But instead of this, India cut 
herself up in twain, one part — the educated 
classes— running away with ill-digested, ill- 
assorted ideas and ideals that blinded them 
to the old scheme of life, and the other part— 
the “ uneducated ” masses — left behind in the 
most selfish spirit of “devil take the hinder- 
most” to struggle in moral and social dis- 
integration without the light and leading 
which had never failed them through cen- 
turies. This intense collective selfishness of a 
section of the Indian people is ultimately 
ascribable only to a spiritual apostacy that 
made them traitors to the real nation in India, 
namely, her masses in the villages, and it is 
only by a spiritual outgoing of the very soul 
of educated India towards the long-neglected 
masses in the. villages that this apostacy and 
all the evils of disorganisation that have 
followed in its wake can now be made 
amends for. 


How to develop in our hearts this spiritual 
richness and warmth of feeling for the 
masses? It is not by any means an easy 
acquisition, for it implies both a high order 
of patriotism and of spiritual achievement. 
When after a long itineracy as a lonely monk 
mostly among the neglected poor in India, 
Swami Vivckananda was met unexpectedly 
near Bombay by two of his wandering brother 
monks separated from him for long, among 
the very first glowing words that he uttered 
to them were the following : “ Ah, brother, 
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I don’t know I have mastered within me all 
the mystery they call religion, but this thing” 
(patting on his heart) “ I see, has immensely 
broadened out.” To this, the reply of the 
brother Sannyasin was, “ Well, what else is 
religion ? Why, you have rather become that 
very thing itself in flesh and blood : T After this, 
Commenced that world-moving career of the 
great Sannyasin which from its start to finish 
may be said, in a very real sense, to have been 
Essentially dedicated to the cause of the poor, 
the neglected and the down-trodden in India. 
The very underlying principle of all the 
Schemes that he ever proposed in connection 
with the uplift of India was his great, flashing 
dictum' that had best be blazoned forth in 
gold over all the public institutions of our 
country : “ The fate of a nation depends upon 
the condition of its masses" This ocean-wide, 
throbbing heart going out towards the help- 
less masses of his country was in Swamiji's 
case a wonderful spiritual achievement, and 
he has expressly bequeathed this new order 
of spirituality to his countrymen of this age. 
Shall we not strive our best to-day to acquire 
this spirituality so that those very changes, to 
which we so earnestly look forward and which 
are destined to raise the condition of our 
country by the most inevitable process, may be 
worked out through us as the proper instru- 
ments in the divine hands of the God of 
India. 

And if through our sincere individual 
strivings this new wave of spirituality rises to- 


day in our midst, only then can the real work 
for India’s uplift be started among the masses. 
Otherwise, if we simply approach them with 
the political shibboleths of the Western brand 
in our mouths, we shall never be able to 
inspire them with adequate enthusiasm for 
their duties as the real units of the Indian 
nation. And if these real units of the nation 
are not spiritually lifted up to the pursuit of 
what is their dharma towards the nation, all 
political manipulations of their external con- 
ditions in the hope of bringing about any 
betterment in their life are bound to prove 
worse than fruitless in the long run. So what 
we who live in the hope of India’s uplift are re- 
quired to do to-day is to dedicate to their cause 
all the spirituality we can acquire of the type 
represented in Swamiji’s life and go to work 
among them to rekindle in their hearts the 
old burning sense of their dharma by precept 
and example, so that yoked by it again to the 
tasks of village improvement, their own ini- 
tiative in rural self-government may weave 
out the larger web of real self-government for 
the whole of India. And the only real begin- 
nings of this happy consummation lie, as we 
have seen, in the spiritual self-preparation and 
self-dedication of at least a few hundreds 
from among the many thousands of those in 
India who feel exalted to-day by the hope of 
coming changes calculated to usher in a 
happier future for their country. Will not 
even these few among the many respond to 
the call and devote themselves individually to 
this task of spiritual self-preparation? 


THE REAL PROBLEM FOR EDUCATION COMMISSIONS IN INDIA. 


TT is a curious but undeniable fact that in 
* spite of education commissions appointed 
fay Government in India to advise it on 
educational matters, the real educational 
problem in India remains as unmooted and 
tuiUckled as ever, . 


The last line in the terms of reference set 
forth in the Government resolution of the 
14th Sept. 1917, which appointed the present 
Calcutta University Commission, runs thus : 
* and to recommend any changes of constitu* 
tiou, administration aud educational policy 
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which may appeal desirable*” But from the* 
questionnaire circulated by the Commission, we 
do not see that they have in view the consid- 
eration of any such possible change in the 
educational policy of the Government as may 
serve to remedy vvhat wc have described 
above as a most curious but undeniable fact. 

Still, in view of the serious effort that is 
being made by the Commission to investigate 
and study the present educational situation 
in the country, the following observations 
concerning this situation and the problem it 
has created for the educationist, may be found 
to throw some light on questions which 
should have some indirect bearing at least on 
their important task. 

The existing system of university education 
recognises in fact one ultimate source for all 
the knowledge it seeks to impart, and that 
is the text-book. The teacher’s duty is to 
instil into the students' mind what the text- 
book contains, and so he dwells on the latter 
or otherwise tries to amplify it by more 
extensive references to kindred text-books or 
to intellectual developments of some points 
contained in them by his own thought. In 
any case, the knowledge that is imparted 
under the present system is all ultimately the 
knowledge derived from text-books. But in 
England, for instance, the knowledge imparted 
under her system of university education is 
knowledge ultimately derived from life, from 
experience, and text-books are only the 
convenient media for what actual life or 
experience has to give to the student. The 
English system has behind it as its lasting 
background the English life, both acting and 
reacting upon each oilier. And this English 
system of university education does not admit 
of being isolated from its background of 
English life and then imported into another 
country, for it then loses all its reality and 
becomes fossilised into the dead matter of 
text-books. 

But this very contingency has been brought 
about in India by the importation of an English 


system of university education, the necessity 
which mainly justified it being the 
of the British Government here for a constant 
supply of English-educated men for its 
various services. A similar supply had to be 
secured also in a large measure for foreign 
commercial firms established in India. In 
this way, the imported university education 
found itself correlated to new spheres of life 
created out of, or contiguous to, Government 
branches of administration and to foreign 
capitalist firms. The whole life of the 
country was, of course, profoundly affected by 
this newly created area superimposed upon it. 
But neither could the former fully re-adjust 
and re-arrange itself round this zone of new 
influences, nor could the latter affiliate itself 
as a part of the whole, And the reason of 
this lies in the patent fact that the old pre- 
British India had been evolved for untold 
centuries on the basis of an organic scheme 
of life and culture which it was impossible to 
twist, torture and fit into the new framework 
foisted upon it by the new ideals and 
methods of life embodied in the Western 
system of Government and its Western 
system of education. The inevitable conse- 
quences flowing from this forced juxtaposition 
of two mutually irreconcilable sets of cultural 
forces were, first, the growing disintegration 
of the whole life of the country, and secondly, 
the irredeemable artificiality of the bases of 
both the system of Government and the 
system of education it helped to set up. 
Efforts which the Government have been 
making to popularise the political system and 
so to remedy this artificiality which concerns 
themselves directly, require no mention here, 
but we would point out that the basic arti- 
ficiality in the system of university education 
obtaining so long in the country is directly 
responsible for the growing demand among 
cultured Indians for wh«*t they call national 
education. 

Now, therefore, what is the duty of the 
true educationist in India? He cannot hope 
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that the old India of a different scheme of life 
and a different type of culture will gradually 
die of inanition, for indications so far have 
all been to the contrary. And as this India is 
still living and seeking for self-expression 
with growing insistence and success, it will 
neither do to deal with it as we deal with 
specimens of the dead preserved in museums. 
That is to say, we should not rest satisfied 
merely with providing means at our univer- 
sities for studying the bygone achievements 
of the ancient Indian culture. But we must be 
bold enough to recognise the old India with 
its own scheme of life and culture as still a 
living fact and factor, still resisting with 
marked success the cultural conquest of India 
by the West and fully capable yet of exerting 
decisive influence on the future of the whole 
country. However much impoverished in its 
material means of self-expression, in its 
crafts and industries, in its arts and sciences, its 
power is still regnant over millions of men in 
India, permeating their spiritual outlook on life, 
creating their deepest enthusiasms, standing 
sponsor for ever to their highest possibilities. 
The educationist in India, however officially 
or formally concerned only with the surface 
atmosphere of Western education created by 
the newly established universities, cannot 
surely afford to ignore this great force, 
namely, of a culture and a scheme of life that 
have moulded history in India for untold 
ages preserving themselves through world- 
shaking vicissitudes and political convulsions 
such as would certainly have extinguished 
the life of any civilisation similarly circum- 
stanced. 

Now if once the sincere educationist in 
India recognises this fact, namely, that the real 
life of India lies still unreconciled to that newly 
superimposed area on its surface which is 
both the creation of the existing system of 
university education and the only scope of its 
usefulness, he will easily be able to trace the 
qgly source of the vital defects in this system 
udffthe only wav of removing them. He 


will easily detect that the present university 
education is not at all correlated to the whole 
life of the country in its integrity, constantly 
reacting upon it and reacted upon by it in 
turn, but it is merely connected with an 
artificial section of that life, a section that has 
hardly any cultural affinity with the whole 
and instead of seeking to co-ordinate itself 
with the latter, serves rather to hasten its dis- 
integration. Having some sort of inter- 
dependence only with such an artificial section 
oflndian life, the present system of university 
education can naturally never expect to have 
that reality and life which we find in its 
prototype in England. For here it draws its 
sap and sustenance not from the free-flowing 
stream of a whole people’s life, its experiences 
and achievements ; it nourishes itself upon 
the imported pabulum of text-books ; and 
hardly anything more than that is necessary 
to train up people who have to work and live 
amidst artificial environments superimposed 
on the real life and culture of a country. 

The plain duty of the educationist in India, 
therefore, is to strive to make the Indian 
university faithfully represent, focus and 
interpret all the cultural forces operating in the 
whole of Indian life, and thus to raise it to its 
true dignity and function. Long has the 
Indian university pursued the undignified 
course and the spurious function of blindly 
helping on the alienation of life against life. 
Now let it come forward to ally itself with the 
process of assimilating the new life to the 
old, so that the old cultural forces tnay be 
broadened and rendered fully self-conscious, 
and freely rise to absorb as part of their being 
the new healthy forces that have come to stay 
in India. 

The general principles to be applied to 
bring about this salutary change in the atti- 
tude and function of the Indian university, it 
is not much difficult to indicate. The uni- 
versity when takipg up the education of the 
child should definitely aim at establishing 

him firef nf all in fh* cnirit nf nld I.udiaQ 
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culture. Both by reference to the ideal in 
thought and the actual in surrounding life, a 
clear indication of the spirit must accompany 
the introduction of the child to his first study 
of language, history and science, Both the 
teacher and the text-book must have this 
purpose clearly in view. And then when the 
student has been initially established as far 
as possible in the spirit of the old Indian 
culture, and is now being introduced through 
a course of secondary and higher education 
to different areas of Western thought and 
culture, let him be trained up to use always 
his faculty of comparison, assimilation and 
discrimination, so that as he grows he may 
develop in thought both the scheme of life 
in all its aspects and phases as it obtains in 
India and the parallel scheme of life as it 
obtains in the West. Thus all the points of 
contact and contrast in the two systems of 
life and culture should be matter of knowl- 
edge to the grown-up student, and the. univer- 
sity should provide him scope for studying 


how actual life in India fulfils its various 
functions in art, agriculture, economics, 
politics, science and so on, conformably to the 
spirit and purpose of her own culture. So 
also in the study of life in the West the 
student of the Indian university will be 
enabled to make constant, fruitful reference 
to the actualities and needs of the life in bis 
own country. In order to enable its students 
to work and live in the fullest and the most 
real environment of thought and culture, the 
university must connect itself with regional 
cultures and cultural regions supplying them 
new impetus and encouragement and inter- 
preting their past achievements and future 
possibilities. Thus the university must go 
out and diffuse its influence and usefulness 
all over the country through local institutions 
for study and instruction, for give-and-take 
dealings. Then only can the Indian univer- 
sity be made to faithfully represent, focus and 
interpret all the cultural forces operating m 
the whole of India. 


EPISTLES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 
( Translated from Bengali* ) 


CXXXI. 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna ! 

C/o Oeorge \V. Halo, 
541, Dea thorn Avenue. 
Chicago. 

19th March. 1894, 

My dear— 

I have not written to you since coming to 
this country. But Haridas Bhai’s* letter 
gives me all the news. It is excellent that 

* Haridas Bhai— Ex-Dewan of Junagarh. Short- 
ly before Swamiji left India for America, he became 
intimately acquainted with this gentleman, and 
was introduced by him to many Indian princes* 


G. C. Ghose f and all of you have treated him 
with due consideration. 

I have no wants in this country, but 
mendicancy has no vogue here and I have to 
labour, that is, lecture in places. It is as cold 
here as it is hot. The summer is not a bit 
less hot than in Calcutta, And how to des- 
cribe the cold in winter ! The whole country 
is covered in snow, three or four feet deep, 
nay, six or seven feet, , at places! In the 
Southern parts there n no snow. Snow, how- 
ever, is a thing of little consideration here. 
For it snows when the mercury stands at 32 0 F. 
In Calcutta it scarcely comes down to 6o° 

t G. C. Ghose— the great actor-dramatist of 
Bengal, and a staunch devotee of Sri Ramakrishnau 
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and it rarely approaches zero in England. 
But here, your mercury sinks to minus 4b' or 
50°. In Canada, in the North, mercury be- 
comes condensed, when they have to use the 
alcohol thermometer. When it is too cold, 
that is, when the mercury stands even below 
20* F. it does not snow. I used to think that 
it must be an exceedingly cold day on which 
the snow falls. But it is not so, it snows on 
comparatively warm days. Extreme cold 
produces a sort of intoxication. No carriages 
would run ; only the sledge, which is without 
wheels, slides on the ground ! Everything is 
frozen stiff --even an elephant can walk on 
rivers and canals and lakes. The massive 
Falls of Niagara, of such tremendous velocity, 
are frozen to marble ! ! But 1 am doing nicely. 
I was a little afraid at first, but later on, 
necessity makes me travel by rail to the 
borders of Canada one day, and the next clay 
finds me lecturing in South America! The 
carriages are kept quite warm, like your own 
room, by means of steam pipes, and all 
around are masses of snow, spotlessly white, — 
O the beauty of it ! 

I was mortally afraid that my nose and 
ears would fall off, but to this day they are 
all right. I have to go out, however, dressed 
in a heap of warm clothing, surmounted by a 
fur-coat, with boots, encased in an woollen 
jacket, and so on. No sooner you breathe out, 
than it freezes among the beard and mous- 
tache! Notwithstanding all this, the* fun 
of it is that they won't drink water indoors 
without putting a lump of ice into it. This 
is, because it is warm indoors. Every room 
and staircase are kept warm by steam pipes. 
They are first and foremost in arts and 
appliances, foremost in enjoyment and luxury, 
foremost in making money, and foremost in 
spending it. The daily wages of a coolie are 
six rupees, as also are those of a servant ; 
you cannot hire a cab for less than three 
rupees, nor get a cigar for less than four annas. 
A decent pair of shoes costs twenty-four 
.topees, and a suit, rupees five hundred. As 


they earn, so they spend. A lecture fetches 
from two hundred up to three thousand 
rupees. I have got up to five hundred.! Of 
course now I am in the very heyday of for- 
tune. They like me, and thousands of people 
come to hear me speak. 

So it pleased the Lord, I met here Mr. . 

He was very cordial at first, but when the 
whole Chicago population began to flock to 
me in overwhelming numbers, then grew the 

canker in \s mind ! * * * The 

priests tried their utmost to snub me. But 
the Guru is with me, what could anybody do? 
And the whole American nation loves and 
respects me, pays my expenses, and reveres me 

as a Guru It was not in the power of 

your priests to do anything against me. 
Moreover, they are a nation of scholars. Here 
it would no longer do to say, “We marry our 
widows,” “ we do not worship idols,” and 
things of that sort. What they want is 
philosophy, learning, and empty talk will no 
more do. 

D — is a nice boy. lie has not much of 
learning, but is very gentle. lie had a good 
deal of popularity in this country. 

Brother, 1 have been brought to my senses.... 

*‘3 RTTfar farzn* ?r % ^ srrtfas 1 

We do not know what sort of people they are, 
who for nothing hinder the welfare of others. 
( Bhartrihari ) Brother, we can get rid of 
everything, but not of that cursed jealousy.... 
That is a national sin with us, speaking ill 
of others, and burning at heart at the great- 
ness of others. Mine alone is the greatness, 
none else should rise to it ! ! 

Nowhere in the world are women like 
those of this country. How pure, independent, 
self-relying and kind-hearted ! It is the 

4 For some time after the Chicago Address 
Swamiji lectured on behalf of a Lecture Bureau, 
which task, however, he soon gave up as curtailing his 
independence, and devoted most of the money thus 
earned to various charitable works in different 
parts of India. 
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women who are the life and soul of this 
country. All learning and culture are centred 
in them. The saying SftfRT 

” — Who is the Goddess of Fortune Her- 
self in the families of the meritorious— holds 
good in this country, while that other, 
qrcTRSTT ” — The Goddess of ill-luck 

ir the hearts of the sinful — applies to ours. 
Just think on this. Great God ! I arn struck 
dumb with wonderment at seeing the women 
of America, — “ R R iff;” etc.— Thou 

art the Goddess of Fortune, Thou art the 
supreme Goddess, Thou art Modesty, “atr 

” etc. — The Goddess 
who resides in all beings as Power. All this 
holds good here. There are thousands of 
women here, whose minds are as pure and 
white as the snow of this country. And look 
at our girls, becoming mothers below their 
teens!! Good Lord! f now see it all. 
brother, “3R tTpfof 

The gods are pleased where the women are 
held in esteem. — Says the old Mann. We are 
horrible sinners ; and our degradation is due 
to our calling women ‘despicable worms,’ 
1 gateways to Hell,’ and so forth. Goodness 
gracious ! There is all the difference between 
heaven and hell ! ! ‘ 1 M 

— He adjudges gifts according to the merits 
of the case. Li the Lord to be hoodwinked 
by idle talk? T(ie Lord has said, "R 
R S^TRRt R SfT m ’’—Thou art tile 

woman, Thou art man, Thou art the boy and 
the girl as well. (Swetaswatra Upa.) And we 
on our part are crying, “ i ^nr3T5r 

Be off, thou outcast ! “z&m Ri%r 
&c. — Who has made the bewitching woman ? 
My brother, what experiences I have had 
in the South of the upper classes torturing 
the lower ! What bacchanalian orgies with- 
in the temples ! Is it a religion that fails to 
remove the misery of the poor and turn men 
into gods! Do you think our religion is 
worth the name T Ours is only Don't-touch- 
ism, only “Touch me not,” “Touch me not.” 
Good heavens ! a country, the big leaders of 


which have for the last two thousand years 
been only discussing whether to take food 
with the right hand or the left, whether to 
take water from the righthand side or from 

the left, if such a country does not go to 

ruin what else will ? "^r: gwg; Tft cfiT# f% 

” — Time keeps wide awake when all 
else are asleep; Time is invincible indeed! 
lie knows it; who is there to throw dust in 
His eyes, my friend? 

A country where millions of people live on 
flowers of the mohuti plant, and a million 
or two of Sadhus and a hundred million 
or so of Brahmins suck the blood out of 
these poor people, without even the least 
effort for their amelioration — is that a country 
or hell ? Is that a religion, or the devil’s 
dance? My brother, here is one thing for 
you to understand fully, — I have travelled all 
over India, and seen this country too — can 
there be an effect without cause ? Can there 
be punishment without sin? 

'•a 

— Amidst all the scriptures and Puranas, 
know this statement of Vyasa to be true, that 
doing good to others conduces to merit, and 
doing harm to them leads to sin. 

Isn’t it true ? 

My brother, in view of all this, specially, 
of the poverty and ignorance, I got no sleep. 
At Cape Comorin sitting in Mother Ku man’s 
temple, sitting on the last bit of Indian 
rock, — I hit upon a plan : We are so many 
Sannyasins wandering about, and teaching 
the people metaphysics, — it is all madness. 
Did not our Gurudeva use to say, ‘ An empty 
stomach is no good for religion ’ ? That those 
poor people are leading the life of brutes, 
is simply due to ignorance. We have for all 
ages been sucking their blood and trampling 
them under foot. 

* * Suppose some disinterested Sannya- 
sins, bent on doing good to others, go from 
village to village, disseminating education, 
and seeking in various ways to better the 
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condition of all clown to the Chandftla, 
through oral teaching, and by means of maps, 
cameras, globes and such other accessories, — 
can’t that bring forth good in time? All 
these plans I cannot write out in this short 
letter. The long and short of it is — if the 
mountain does not come to Mahomet, Maho- 
met must to the mountain. The poor are 
too poor to come to schools and pAthsdlds , 
and they will gain nothing by reading poetry 
and all that sort of thing. VVe as a nation 
have lost our individuality and that is the 
cause of all mischief in India, We have to 
give back to the nation its lost individuality 
and raise the masses . The Hindu, the Maho- 
medan, the Christian all have trampled them 
under foot. Again the force to raise them 
must come from inside, that is, from the 
orthodox Hindus. In every country the evils 
exist not with, but against, Religion. Religion 
therefore is not to blame, but men. 

To effect this, the first thing we need is 
men, and the next is funds. Through the 
grac,e of our Guru I was sure to get from ten 
to fifteen men in every town. I next travelled 
in search of funds, but do you think the 
people of India were going to spend money ! ! 
* * Selfishness personified — are they to spend 
anything ! Therefore I have come toAmerica, 
to earn money myself, and then return to 
my country and devote the rest of my days 
to the realisation of this one aim of my life. 


As our country is poor in social virtues, so 
this country is lacking in spirituality. I give 
them spirituality and they give me money. 
I do not know how long I shall take to 
realise my end. * * These people are 
not hypocrites, and jealousy is altogether 
absent in them. I depend on no one in 
Hindusthan. I shall try to earn the where- 
withals myself to the best of my might and 
carry out my plans, or die in the attempt 
srmr fircrct sfir i ’—When 
death is certain, it is best to sacrifice oneself 
for a good cause. 

You may perhaps think what Utopian 
nonsense all this is ! You little know what is 
in me. If any of you help me in my plans, 
all right, or Gurudeva will show me the way 
out. * * We cannot give up jealousy and 

rally together. That is our national sin ! ! 
It is not to be met with in this country, and 
this is what has made them so great. 

Nowhere in the world have I come across 
such ‘ frogs-in-the-well ’ as we are. Let any- 
thing new come from some foreign country, 
and America will be the first to accept it 
But we ? — O, there are none like us in the 
world, we men of Aryan blood ! ! Where that 
heredity really comes up, I do not see. * * 

Yet they are descendants of the Aryans ! 

Ever yours, 

Vivckananda. 


FOREST SCHOOLS OF ANCIENT INDIA. 

By Sister Devamata. 


The natural university of the early Indo-Aryans 
was the forest. No college campus or cathedral 
close could offer so still a retreat as was to be 
found under the high-arching trees of the jungle 
besides some cool-flowing stream. It was Nature's 
own cloister made for the student. And here the 
teacher lived in humble retirement, accepting 
the pupils who came to him as his own ; clothing 


them, feeding them, caring for them like sons, 
and sharing with them whatever of plenty or 
privation was his. Even the richest were not 
allowed to pay for their tuition : to impart knowl- 
edge as a means of livelihood was regarded in 
those days as a dishonor, unfitting the teacher for 
his task. Did not Truth belong to God, how could 
it be sold by man ? Every child was taken as a 
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sacred charge. Nor did it matter whether few came 
or many. The schoolroom with its carpet of soft 
moss and roof of overlapping branches was elastic 
and could be stretched to any limit. There were 
also bamboo poles and palm leaves in plenty for 
the walls and thatch of a new dormitory. 

To this secluded woodland college the father 
brought his boys at the age of eight or ten ‘and 
surrendered them without reserve to the guidance 
of the teacher. During the years of schooling there 
must be no conflict of authority, no counteracting 
influences. As home and parents had possessed 
the todding child, giving him his first lessons by 
sacred song and story ; now at the outset of a new 
period the boy must be carried into a specialized 
environment, to live beside one whose whole 
thought was consecrated to the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and whose earnest exalted life was the chief 
text-book spread open before the scholar’s awaken- 
ing mind. The nursery time was over and the 
moment came for the graver duties of Brahma - 
tharya — service and study. These two factors 
were given equal place in the daily routine ; al- 
though, if anything, service received the greater 
emphasis, as it did in the system of apprenticeship 
during the Middle Ages. Those wise men of the 
forest knew that only he who can make himself a 
servant is ready to receive so great a thing as Truth. 

We read in the C hh andogya-U pan i shad that when 
Satyakama came to a sage begging for instruction, 
he was given four hundred lean cows and told to 
drive them to a distant pasture and keep them until 
the drove had multiplied to a thousand. Evidently 
the deep-seeing eyes of the master discerned that 
the boy’s heart was ripe for solitude and contem- 
plation, lienee there could be no better preparatory 
training than that which would be gained on the 
high stretches of a lonely mountainside. And so 
truly did experience bear out his judgment that 
when at last the patient student, his task accom- 
plished, returned once more to the hermitage, the 
master greeted him with the words : “ Friend, your 
face shines like one who knows the Truth." 
Education, as those ancient teachers conceived it, 
meant primarily a process of purification, a removal 
of that within, which barred the way of knowledge 
inherent in every human being * and this was most 
quickly achieved by the lowlier activities of the 
common life. Also in this way a more familiar 


relation was established and it was believed that 
the lessons learned through close personal contact 
between teacher and pupil were of greater value 
than those taught during class hours — just as more 
of birds can be learned by one walk through the 
woods with an ornithologist than in many recita- 
tions behind four walls. 

Nor was the feminine element lacking in those 
woodland cloisters ; for nearly every forest school 
had its mother, and the dripping vessel of cold 
water from the lake or the fagots of wood from the 
jungle were as often for her needs beside the 
hearth as for the sacrificial rites of the master be- 
fore the altar. Now and then, loo, her softer heart 
would plead against the stern discipline of her 
husband. Thus was it in the house of Satyakama 
Jabala, after he had become a teacher. When a 
certain student, Upakosala, had dwelt with him for 
twelve years patiently serving, his wife made appeal 
to the master : “ This boy is quite exhausted with 
service. lie has carefully tended your (ires. Let 
not the fires themselves blame you, but teach him." 
Vet Satyakama went away on a journey without 
having taught him and the boy from sheer grieving 
could not eat. Then the wife approached him 
with tender concern, saying : “ Student, eat ! Why 
do you not eat? ” And the boy replied : “ I am 
full of sorrows and shall take no food." The 
record makes no further mention of her, but it is 
evident that she revived his drooping spirits ; for 
soon he returned to his service and out of the fire, 
which he had so faithfully tended, he heard a voice 
revealing the knowledge which the master had 
withheld — perhaps because this final test ivas 
necessary to prepare the pupil to grasp it. 

The courses of study in these schools were not 
unlike those followed in the nascent mediaeval 
universities of the Occident, — a classic instruction 
with a dominant background of religion. But 
while in the West religion during that scholastic 
period was theological and verbose, in Vedic India 
it tended away from dogma towards silent indepen- 
dent research. The method of imparting instruc- 
tion also was not the dialectic method of mediaeval 
Europe, but rather the dialoguic method adopted 
later in Greece by Socrates and Plato. All branches 
of secular learning in the Indo-Aryan curriculum 
were classed as “ lower knowledge," or the prepa- 
ratory stage, while “ higher knowledge" was defined 
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as “ that by which the Indestructible is apprehen- 
ded.” The chief aim of their sLudy was to reach 
an ultimate generalization, because they saw that 
without an understanding of the Final Cause no 
explanation of the universe could be stable or con- 
clusive. And the student should be so trained that 
he would be able to apprehend this for himself. 
Education which merely gave information about 
things was in their opinion supctficinl and in- 
complete. Learning, in other words, was not 
accepted as a substitute for direct vision. A father, 
for example, chides a son, who being asked “What 
is God?” replies with long passages from the 
Scriptures defining Deity. “That is enough,” he 
says sternly. “ You have evidently profited little 
by your schooling.” 

Another youth after spending twelve years in the 
teacher’s house returns home self-satisfied and 
“considering himself well-read.” liis father deals 
a telling blow at his pride by putting the question: 
“ My son, since you are so conceited and think 
yourself so well-informed, have you ever asked for 
that instruction by which one hears what cannot he 
heard, perceives what cannot he perceived, knows 
what cannot be known ? ’ And the youth, humili- 
ated, is forced to admit his ignorance. Also a 
book-wise Brahmin, who comes again and again to 
a court offering to teach the king, is told ; “Go and 
learn.” Each lime, puzzled by the rebuff, he 
plunges deeper into his study, until at last the true 
meaning of knowledge bursts upon him and, grown 
humble, he stays at home. Then the King comes 
to seek him and asks to be taught of him. 

In the Vedic system three distinct stages in the 
acquisition of knowledge were recognized : — hear- 
ing, reflection, and realisation. The first was the 
period of theory ; the second, of experiment and 
proof; the third, of definite knowledge. In the 
terms of an educational curriculum, these might be 
classed as the preparatory school, the college and 
the final specialized work of the university. The 
method employed in the last two was strictly 
empirical. Present day science is not more rigidly 
exacting in its demands that all statements rest on 
direct observation and experiment than were those 
ancient instructors. Thus when Svetaketu is being 
taught by his own lather regardmg the True, he is 
told to bring a fruit of the Nyagrodha tree and 
break it. “ It is broken, Sir.” “ What do you see 
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there?” “These seeds, almost infinitesimal.” 
“ Break one of them.” “ It is broken, Sir.” “What 
do you see there ? ” “Not anything, Sir.” Then 
the sage drives home the lesson : “ My son, that 
subtle essence which you do not perceive, of that 
very essence this great Nyagrodha tree exists. Out 
yf this subtle essence springs all life. It is the True 
and Chou art It.” Then the youth craves to know 
more and he is told to put some salt in water and 
leave it until the morning. On the morrow the 
salt of course could not be seen and the father tolls 
him to taste the water from the bottom, from the 
surface, from the middle. “How is it?” he 
inquires. “It is salt everywhere.” “Throw it 
away.” The son does so and as the water dries up 
the salt lies, a white deposit, on the ground. Again 
a lesson : “ Now also in this body, forsooth, you do 
not perceive the True, my son ; but it is always 
there.” Could there be a more vivid tangible 
demonstration of the reality of the unseen Soul or 
or God ? 

Thus in the lahmatory of nature did they study 
the hidden facts of life. But it may be objected 
that tins does not bear the character of true scientific 
analysis. It is rather a moral lesion. So it seems 
to the Western mind ; but to the Indo-Aryau there 
was no distinction between physical and meta- 
physical, moral and material. God and Soul were 
as much objects of empiric study, as were unknown 
substances in chemistry or the rock strata of geo- 
logy. For them there was no limit to the area of 
exact science. It must reach to the very end of 
creation. And if they seemed often to proceed by 
inference and analogy, so also does the modern 
scientist when he frames a fresh hypothesis based 
on the observation of some new and unexplained 
operation in Natuie. This stage, moreover, was 
wholly primary in their scheme of education and 
the student was not expected to stop until he had 
found an original demonstration for every theorem 
thus propounded. In the ancient writings we find 
it recorded that the master sometimes did no more 
than repeat the initial equation each time the pupil 
returned with an answer, and the student was thus 
led on and on until wholly by his own thought 
processes he reached an ultimate solution. 

The man of science, however, must have instru- 
ments, it may be said. Yes, and those age-old 
teachers knew it as well as the instructors of to-day; 
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but almost at the outset they made the valuable 
discovery that nature had provided every human 
being with an instrument of wider range and more 
delicate adjustment than any man could make with 
his own hands, — the instrument of the human 
mind ; and the aim of all their instruction was to 
give their pupils a thorough command of this. 
Therefore the pupil was trained in concentration, 
meditation and intravision as to-day we are taught 
the use of microscope or telescope. Nor was this 
a mere idle subjective theoty. There can be no 
doubt of its practical validity; for centuries before 
the Christian era we find these wise forest-masters 
teaching virtually all the axiomatic truths of modem 
science, — the equilibrium of forces, the indestruc- 
tibility of matter, the uniformity of law, and the 
vital fact of evolution. Also they had a remarkable 
understanding of the human organism, its control 
and use. How did they discern these things ? By 
studying Nature they discovered that the swifter 
and finer the vibration, the greater the penetrative 
force : and since focussed thought was the swiftest 
and finest vibration known, it should he able to 
pierce the densest veil of matter. Working on this 
hypothesis, they soon discovered that creation was 
a loosely woven mesh, easily penetrated by the 
trained and subtle ga/e. This makes plain why in 
their system of education such stress Was laid on 
the rigid discipline ol body, mind and senses, for 
these were the student’s instruments and must be 
well-tempered. 

In those ancient days there was no break in the 
course of study. The school merged automatically 
into the university. It was customary for the 
scholars to remain in their teacher's house for 
eight, ten or twelve years. At the expiration of that 
term the father came to take his sons, leaving a 
thank-offering had he wealth. But often it hap- 
pened that among the sons some one showed such 
aptitude for study that he remained longer with the 
teacher, and in the course of time he might even 
build his own bamboo hut and settle .permanently 
in the jungle. Thus round the nucleus of a simple 
school-master’s thatched cottage there grew up 
extended seats of learning. Often, loo, scholars in 
advanced grades came. Thus only ripe and thought- 
ful minds could have formulated such questions as 
appear at the outset of one of the sacred records of 
the time ; “ Whence are we born, whereby do we 
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live and whither do \vc go? Should lime, or 
Nature, or necessity, of chance, or the elements be 
the cause, or He who is called the Supreme Person 
(the Personal God or the Creator) ? Or is the 
Absolute the cause?” Also that more ancient 
pupil in the Rig-Vcda must have passed beyond the 
primary grade when he begged to be taught “ that, 
knowing which all else is known.” In another 
record we read that Narada approached the 
venerable Sanatkumara and said ; “Teach me, Sir.” 
And Sanatkumara replied : “ Please tell me what 
you already know; afterward I shall tell you what 
conies after.” Narada then enumerates the studies 
he has completed : 41 1 know the four Vedas, 
Grammar, the rules for certain sacrifices, the 
science of numbers, the science of portents and of 
time, logic, ethics, etymology, pronunciation, cere- 
monial and prosody, the science of weapons, 
astronomy, and the fine arts (the making of pur- 
fumes, dancing, singing, playing, etc.). But, Sir, 
with all this I know the Sacred Books only, I do 
not know the Self or Spirit within.” And the 
master replies: “Whatever you have read is a 
name only.” 

This strikes the keynote of all ancient Indo- 
Aryan teaching. The knowledge of this world was 
by no means despised. On the contrary, nowhere 
Was learning more eagerly cultivated; but the 
pupil was never allowed to forget that without the 
illuminating Hash of Soul-consciousness, all was 
but a dead letter, a lightlcss lantern. And his 
craving for the higher attainment was fired by such 
promises as this : “ If you were to tell this truth to 
a dry stick, branches Would grow and leaves spring 
from iu” Or again ; “ If a man knows the under- 
lying Truth of all things here, that is the true end 
of life. The wise who have thought on all things 
and discovered, the Divine Essence in them, attain 
immortality.” 44 He who knows Him who has no 
beginning and no end, in the midst of chaos, 
creating all things, having many forms, alone en- 
veloping everything, is freed from all fetters.” 
What wonder that, with such words of hope ring- 
ing in their ears, young men lingered year after 
year in some quiet retreat striving with heightening 
fervor to plunge deeper and deeper into the hidden 
recesses of knowledge ? Thus the forests became 
populous with men— -and women too — aflame with 
the desire to know that ultimate unit by knowing 
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which all else would become plain. Sometimes 
they gathered into groups called hermitages, which 
grew to number many hundreds. Bodily needs 
were reduced to the simplest formula in order that 
the major portion of time and energy might be 
devoted to the quest of Truth. They married, but 
with the lofty aim of creating the best possible 
environment and conditions for enlightened souls 
to incarnate ; and it is said that children were born 
among them with such aptitude for knowledge that 
even in tender years they attained super-conscious 
Vision. 

Nor was their life over-grave and joyless. The 
note struck in a hymn of the Rig- Veda : — “ Let the 
oxen work merrily, let the men work merrily, l“t 
the plough move on merrily, fasten the traces 
merrily,” is characteristic of all true Vedic teaching. 
The West regards it as pessimistic because it sets 
small value on those things which the Occident prizes, 
just as to a boy the grown-up who prefers a 
lonely walk to base-ball or cricket seems a mis- 
anthrope. But whoever takes delight in his task is 


an optimist, and no people ever found deeper 
delight in any labor than did the Indo- Aryan in 
his search after the Ultimate Reality. Could a 
dejected heart have given voice to that verse of the 
Vedas : “ Out of joy the universe has come, in joy 
it lives and back to joy it goes ” ? In the scheme 
of life developed by the Aryans of India we find no 
conflict of ideals, no contradictions or inconsisten- 
cies. The home, the school and the temple all 
faced in the same direction. There was as natural 
au orientation in the performance of the homely 
tasks of the household as in the setting up of an 
altar, and no scholar ever began his schooling with- 
out bowing before the family shrine and invoking 
the blessings of the Most High. The goal of .all 
their efforts was one, which may be summed up in 
the words spoken by a saintly teacher to a worihy 
pupil in the Chhandogya-Upanishad : ‘‘The Infinite 
is bliss. There is no true bliss in anything finite. 
The Infinite alone is bliss. This Infinite, however, 
we must desire to understand." 

— The Jfi of Trie East. 
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20 A firm conviction of the mind to the 
effect that Brahman is real and the universe 
unreal is designated as the discrimination 
(Viveka) between the real and the unreal. 

fasrerr *r sfcrepnjmsPT: I 

ir?ii 

21. Vairagya or renunciation is the desire 
to give up all transitory enjoyments (ranging) 
from those of an ( animate ) body to those of 
Brahm&hood, ( having already known their 
defects ) from observation, instruction and so 



\ Ft om those Brahma hood. — Brahma is the 

highest being in the scale of relative existence. 
The seeker after Freedom has to transcend this 
scale, undetained by enjoyments implying subject- 
object relation, and realise his Self as Existencc- 
K no wl e d ge-Bl i ss A bsol ute . 

Having already known etc. — gr&TSrTOrfew niay 
also be rendered as, “ (the giving up being effected) 
through all the enjoying organs and faculties." ] 

fa*?* gs?Sf : i 

TSTCRTF^T Wl IRRII 

22 . The resting of the mind steadfastly 
on its Goal ( viz. Brahman ) after having 
detached itself from the manifold of sense- 
objects by continually observing their defects, 
is called Sama or calmness, 
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f*r****r. vrrmm 1 

g-wrTTfjTffsr^nurr sw: qfttfrr&r. I 

^TfTRM^sr i$rc*tafaraiT 11*311 

23. Turning both kinds of sense-organs 
away from sense-objects and placing them in 
their respective centres is called Dama or 
self-control. The best Uparati or self- with- 
drawal consists in the mind-function ceasing 
to act by means of external objects. 

'{Both kinds of organs ■ viz. The organs of 
knowledge and those of action. ] 

stir 1 

fe^rfa^rmrcr *rr fapn?r ppppt ii*«ii 

24. The bearing of all afflictions without 
caring to redress them, being free ( at the 
same time ) from anxiety or lament on their 
score, is called Titiksha or forbearance. 

^facTT \\\y\ 

25. Acceptance by firm judgment of the 
mind as true of what the scriptures and the 
(juru instruct, is called by the sages Sraddha 
or faith, by means of which the Reality is 
perceived, 

Acceptance by firm judgment etc . — Not to be 
confused with what is generally called blind accep- 
tance. The whole mind must attain to that perfect 
state of assured reliance on the truth of instruc- 
tions received, without which a whole-hearted, one- 
pointed practice of those instructions is not 
possible. ] 

f$r. 1 

ffrHwvrRrmgTfr * 3 pararer ll*e 

26. Not the mere indulgence of thought 
( in curiosity ) but the constant concentration 
of the intellect ( or the affirming faculty ) on 
the cver-pure Brahman is what is called 
Sam&dhana or self-settledness. 

[ A ot the mere indulgence etc. — That is, not the 
ntere intellectual or philosophical satisfaction in 


thinking of or studying the Truth. The intellect 
must be sought to be resolved into the higher 
activity of concentration on the Truth. ] 

27. Mumukshuta or yearning for freedom 
is the desire to free oneself, by realising one's 
true nature, from all bondages from that of 
egoism to that of the body, — bondages super- 
imposed by Ignorance. 

jif«[jTWTJT; 5 ;qTftr tfap^Nr WTTTaprT I 
smf** g*r: *pt sf^rr ^ ll*qi 

2cS, Even though torpid or mediocre, this 
yearning for freedom, through the grace of the 
Guru, may bear fruit ( being developed ) by 
means of Vairagya ( renunciation ), Sama 
( calmness), and so on. 

sr 55^ 3 1 

aftwirtlfcrar. *3: toto: wpspr. 11*01 

29. In his case verily whose Renunciation 
and yearning for freedom are intense, calm- 
ness and the other practices have ( really ) 
their meaning and bear fruit. 

n?PTtJP 3 :<Tr *nr 1 

jtct *nn%*frsiw 3 RTT 113011 

30. Where ( however ) this Renunciation 
and yearning for freedom are torpid, there 
calmness and the other practices are as mere 
appearances, like water in a desert ! 

[ Mere appearances etc. — i. e. they are without 
any stability and may vanish like the mirage any 
time. For without burning renunciation and desire 
for Freedom, the other practices may he swept off 
by a strong impulse of 01 some strong blind 
attachment. ] 

nr^fPrxiTpmsr^r w%hr Trfnwft 1 
wwwispspwtf H3?n 

3 r. Among things conducive to Liberation, 
Devotion (Bhakti ) alone holds the supreme 
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place. The seeking after one’s real nature is 
designated as Devotion. 

[ The seeking etc , — This definition is from the 
Advaita standpoint. Dualists who substitute Isvara, 
the Supreme Lord, for the Atman or Supreme Self 
immanent in being, of course define Bhakti other- 
wise. For example, Narada defines it as 

l ^ ie nature of extreme love 
to some Being,’* and Sandilya, another authority 
on the subject, puts it as *nr — “ ft is 

extreme attachment to Isvara, the Lord.” On 
reflection it will appear that there is not much dif- 
ference between the definitions of the two schools.] 



irrsr 113311 

32. Others maintain that the inquiry into 
the truth of one’s own Self is Devotion. 
The inquirer about the truth of the Atman 
who is possessed of the above-mentioned 
means of attainment should approach a wise 
preceptor, who confers emancipation from 
bondage. 

[ Truth of one's own self &c . — This is simply 
putting the statement of the previous Sloka in 
another way, for we are the Atman in reality, 
though ignorance has veiled the truth from us. 

Above-mentioned — i. e. in Slokas 19 and 31. J 

*tt mffirair. 1 

sfpnnyrcH: tifst rtt?sr ?^R«r. 1 

*r?rro 113311 

33. Who is versed in the Vedas, sinless, 
unsmitten by desire and aknower of Brahman 
par excellence, who has withdrawn himself 
into Brahman, calm, like fire that has con- 
sumed its fuel, who is a boundless reservoir of 
mercy that knows no reason, and a friend of 
all good people who prostrate themselves be- 
fore him 

[Fire... .fuel. — Cf. Svetasvatara, VI. 19. The state 
of mergence in Brahman, an i the perfect cessa- 
tion of all activity of the relative plane is meant. 


The Sloka is an adaptation of the language of 

Srutis. ] 

snrrcr«r 3* tow 1 

srerer (Tgjsrrsr 2%»*T?r«mrc*nr: 113*11 

34. Worshipping that Guru with devotion, 
and approaching him, when he is pleased 
with prostration, , humility and service, ( he ) 
should ask him what he has got to know. 

Mm# iTcrerrroiit- 
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35. “O Master, O friend of those that bow 
to thee, thou ocean of mercy, I bow to thee ; 
save me, fallen as I am into this sea of birth 
and death, with a straightforward glance of 
thine eye, which sheds nectar-like grace 
supreme. 

[ The expression, abounding in hyperbole, is 
characteristically Oriental. The meaning is quite 
plain. ] 

vfrcT sptst <rfrqrnr 
, STCJrcmfggx:? *T 3TR II 3*11 

3 6. ‘‘Save me from death, afflicted as I am 
by the unquenchable fire of this world- forest, 
and shaken violently by the winds of an un- 
toward lot, terrified and ( so ) seeking refuge 
in thee, for I do not know of any other man 
with whom to seek shelter. 

[ Forest fire AjY. — T he world ( Samsdra ) is 
commonly compared to a wilderness on fire. The 
physical and mental torments are referred to. 

Untoward lot’— the aggregate of bad deeds done 
in one’s past incarnations, which bring on the evils 
of the present life. ] 

TOT. I 
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^ tftavrenH *rer- 
si%gsiT«mift <rr^?r. 11^11 

37. “There arc good souls calm and 
magnanimous, who do good to others as does 
the spring, and who having themselves crossed 
this thread ful ocean of birth and death, help 
others also to cross the same, without any 
motive whatsoever. 

f Do good spring — i. e. unasked, out of their 

heart’s bounty, as the spring infuses new life into 
animate and inanimate nature, unobserved and un- 
sought. The next Sloka follows up the idea. ] 


*rar q&tm: *r*rc- 

^rcnfriitar- 

sraTnreT HNrefd farar n^n 

38. “It is the very nature of the magnani- 
mous to move of their own accord towards 
removing others’ troubles. Here, for instance, 
is the moon who, as everybody knows, volun- 
tarily saves the earth parched by the flaming 
rays of the sun. 

(To be continued.) 
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x. Aggressive Hinduism . by the Sister Nivcdila 
of Rk.-V. Published by IJrahmachari Ganen- 
dranath, Udbodhan OHicc, 1 Mukherji Lane, 
Hughbazar, Calcutta. Price Annas 4. 

The reading public, that section specially of it 
which is ever on the look-out for recorded words 
that inspire, ennoble and create the will to achieve 
nobly in life, will feel much beholden to the 
publisher for his bringing out this booklet again to 
the light of day. The Sister Nivcdila stands in the 
front rank of those Indian workers in Time’s vine- 
yard through whom the mighty process becomes 
self-conscious, the process by which “the old 
order changeth yielding place to new.” And yet 
it is the old that comes out to live over again as 
the new. The distinction there is surely, but the 
transfiguration is no less clear and sure. With this 
true spirit of healthy transition actuating the move- 
ment of all her thoughts on India’s future, Sister 
Nivedita's glowing words of faith, her masterly 
statements of truth, her facile expressions, make 
the four little essays which comprise the pamphlet 
a luminous philosophy of our present duties, an 
inspiring revelation of our future possibilities. 
What with the striking cheapness of its price, — and 
the value and indispensableness of the words 
written in it, we hope the little book will find 
its way into the hands of all readers of English 


who want sincerely to think and work ior India 
and her future. 

2. Speeches and Writings of Sarojim Naidu: 
published by G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras; 
pages 248, price Re. One. 

This Is one of those interesting volumes by 
publishing which Messrs. G. A. Natesan & Co. of 
Madras (whose example in this line has happily 
proved contagious) have been serving to intensify 
much of that national work which prominent 
national leaders have been doing for the uplift of 
India. The present volume is indeed a most 
acceptable one, for it presents to us in a well- 
sustained, delightful panorama of about 250 pages, 
the noble feelings and sentiments of a noble 
daughter of India who in her life, above all other 
things, was most advantageously taught, and who 
assiduously taught herself, to fee! nobly , to feel 
beautifully . The sincerity and ardour of her 
expression would make these collected utterances a 
groat source of strength to many of the workers in 
India's cause. We pray for long life to this patriot- 
daughter, this dear little song-bird, of mother 
India, frail in body but flaming forth all over the 
country with the inspiration of lofty sentiments, — 
so that other weighty volumes may be one day 
added to the present collection of what she has 

l t t $L9 8 

me mt 
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already spoken to kindle among her countrymen a 
burning spirit of service and love to their mother- 
land. 

3. The Presidential Address of the Hon’ble Sir 
John WoodrofTe at the first session of the 
All-India Cow Conference (Calcutta, Dec. 1917). 

Wc very much wish this valuable address, which 
has been printed separately, as it has reached us, 
in pamphlet form, foolscap size, to gain as wide a 
publicity as possible in our country, so that all 
educated men and through them their less fortunate 
countrymen may be helped thereby to have a clear 
grasp of the great problem of the Cow in India. 
For this is one of the very root-problems in India, 
and in the degeneration of the Indian Cow may 
be read the sad tale of many Indian problems of 
degeneration. The cow, the symbol of of self- 
diffusing wealth and the Brahmana, the symbol of 
self-dillusing Dharma (which is to guide one and 
all in the land) were once supposed to be the two 
pillars on which the destiny of India rested. The 
Brahmana forgot the spirit and purpose of Indian 
nationalism and Dharma declined to a moribund 
state. The suction of exploitation was driven 
deep into the soil made abnormally yielding by 
national disorganisation, and wealth comes to be 
to the slaving multitudes a by-gone dream and 
with it the cow a luxury that may but raise a silent 


sigh of impossible hope. And yet all this despair 
must have to be turned into new determination to 
retrieve what is lost. And we shall highly con- 
gratulate the Cow Conference that sat in Calcutta 
last December, if it succeeds in at least helping to 
educate our people in the duties that we owe to-day 
to the cow in India. The further problem as to 
how these duties have to be approached by the 
Indian people, approached in what spirit and along 
what line of enthusiasm, will demaijd our consid- 
eration when once our attention has been drawn 
to the deplorable state of things. What we badly 
require in the very first place is education in the 
terrible realities of the situation and our duties 
expressed in any intelligible terms. The Presi- 
dential Address at the Cow Conference is a 
masterly presentation of these realities and these 
duties. And though the Conference expressly met 
on the basis of the economic aspect of the cow 
problem, the Presidential Address rivets and 
stimulates our interest because of the many illumi- 
nating references in it to broader problems of 
Indian regeneration, of the revival of the ancient 
Pastern attitude towards the cow, of the reawaken- 
ing of the old sense of Swadharma in the people 
and so on. In a word, the whole address ought 
to occupy a permanent place in our literature boil) 
for its practical value and for its valuable back- 
ground of right sentiment. 


THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MAYAVATI 
CHARITABLE DISPENSARY. 

( January to December /0/7. ) 


In December 1917 the Mayavati Charitable Dis- 
pensary has completed another year of its existence, 
and we have great pleasure in submitting a brief 
report of its activities during the year. On 
perusal it will be found that the returns of the out- 
door dispensary are comparatively small this year. 
This partial relief of pressure on that department is 
due to a certain extent to the opening of a 
Government Dispensary at Lohaghat. This how- 


ever will not take away from the popularity of the 
Mayavati Charitable Dispensary, which being con- 
ducted by Sadhus inspires a peculiar faith among 
the people as to the efficacy of treatment. The 
indoor department was tolerably busy this year 
with cases requiring careful treatment and nursing, 
and the Homoeopathic section also has been grow- 
ing into importance, and treated over 80 cases. The 
following statistics will give the details of work; — 
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( a) Statement of Diseases Treated from 
January to December 1917. 


Names of oiseiisca 

Outdoor 

Indoor | 

Totsil 

Specific Infections 




Sm all-pox 

I 


I 

Syphilis ... 

2 


2 

Malarial Fever 

36 

2 

38 

Nervous System : — ■ 




Debility 

3 


3 

Neuralgia 

10 


10 

Respi ratory System : — 




Coryza ... 

7 


7 

Bronchitis 

4 


4 

Pneumonia 

0 

I 

1 

Asthma 

Digestive Svstom : — 

2 


2 

Mouth and tooth 

« 


ft 

Dyspepsia 

3 


3 

Diarrhoea 

5 

2 

7 

Dysentery 

1 1 


1 1 

Peritonitis 


1 

« 

Worms ... 

T 7 


17 

Gastritis 


I 

1 

Liver ( 'ompluinls — 
Duc tless (j lands and 

5 


' D 

1 

Lymphatic System :■ - 

i 



Kidney ... 

! 2 ! 

I 

! 3 

Amentia with Dropsy 

1 2 

2 

i 4 

Goitre 

j 7 


; 7 

Generative System : 

i 


| 

(lonorrhtca ?.. 

! ft 


ft 

Leuconhcea 

; 3 


3 

Amenorrlnea 

2 


2 

Dtsmenorrluea ... 
Locomotive System • 

i 2 


2 

Rheumatism 

j 18 

L 


Gout 

1 2 


! 2 

Diseases of the Skin 

24 


24 

m ,, Kyo 

3 1 

I 

3 2 

,, ,, Far 

5 


5 

Surgical cases 

2 3 


2 3 

Pyrexia of unknown 

8 


8 

origin ... 


Other diseases 

T I 


1 1 

Total 

" '258 “ 

_~I 2 * 

$7 o 


* Of the 12 patients treated in the Indoor depart- 
ment 1 died from Pneumonia. 


(b) Statement of Religion and Sex of Patients : 

Outdoor Outdoor 

Hindus ... 254 Men ... 145 

Christian ... 4 Women... 55 


Children 58 



Indoor Indoor 

Hindus ... 12 Men ... 8 

Women... 2 
Children 2 


12 

(c) Statement of receipts and disbursements from 
January to December 1917. 

Receipts Rs. As. P. 

Last year s balance ... ... 240 13 9 

Subscriptions and Donations for the 
year 1917, already acknowledged 


in the P. B. ... ... ... . 

. 5 26 

c 

3 

Total Rs. ... 

76 ft 

14 

0 

Disbursements 

Rs. 

As. 

P. 

Doctor’s tiaveiling expenses 

40 

0 

0 

,, Maintenance A other necessaries 

1 oft 

1 

0 

Medicines bought 

54 

8 

0 

Freight and Cooly hire etc. for Do.... 

14 

7 

0 

Bedstead for indoor patients 

1 3 

15 

9 

Milk lot patients 

0 

2 

0 

Total Rs. ... 

-’Sy 

1 

9 

Balance in hand Rs. ... 

477 

1 2 

3 


The Dispensary has all along depended on the 
generosity of the public for its maintenance and 
looks forward to a continuance of the sune in 
future. The demands for service of sick indigent 
people in this backward region is very great and 
we earnestly appeal to all kind-hearted souls for 
funds to carry on our humble work of service for 
suffering Narayanas. 

Contributions, however small, will be gratefully 
accepted and acknowledged by the undersigned. 

Swami Pro* ; nan ax da, 

Secy., M. C. D. 

Mayavati, Lohaghat P. 0 ., Almora. 
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NEWS AND NOTES* 


As already announced, the 83rd birthday anni- 
versary of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna comes ofl 
on the 141I1 March next, and the public celebration 
thereof will take place at the Belur Math and 
its Brandi Centres on the Sunday following, 
that is, on March 17, 1918. We request our kind 
readers to send us reports of the same for 
publication in the Prabuddha Bharata, as early as 
possible after the Celebration is over. 

The thirteenth anniversary of the Kalpatani 
Festfaal of Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was cele- 
brated on the 1st of January 1918 and the previous 
evening at Babu Harekrishna Bhuyan’s Lodge, near 
the Cuttack Town Hall. The programme consisted 
of : Nagar lvirtan on the 31st December evening; 
Prabhati Kirtan, Bhajana and Beading from the 
Scriptures in the morning of 1st January; feeding 
the poor at noon, followed by a Lecture on “ Sri 
Sri Ramakrishna Deva,” Arati and Kirtan, with 
distribution of Prasada terminating the happy 
proceedings. 


Swami Sarvannnda of the Ramkrishna Mission, 
Madras, who was invited by the Ceylonese Bhaktas 
to visit certain parts of the country, delivered a 
lecture on “ The cult of the Coming Man " at the 
Ridgeway Memorial Hall, Fellah, on Thursday, 
December 27, 1917, at 6-30 p. m. We hope to 
publish a fuller account of his activities in Ceylon 
in the coming issue of Prabuddha Bharata. 

A public religious meeting of the Calcutta 
Vivekananda Society (78/1 Cornwallis Street) came 
off on Sunday, the 2nd February last, at 6 p. m. in 
the Hall of the Bengal Theosophical Society, when 
Pandit Kokileshwar Sastri Vidyaratna, Professor of 
Vedanta, Calcutta University, delivered his second 
lecture on “ Is the Universe Unreal according to 
Advaitism.” Pandit Kokileshwar is a well-known 
figure in Bengali literature and the Calcutta 
Vivekananda Society is to be congratulated upon its 
success in organising this series of lectures. 


The following is the report of the Rk. Mission 
Sevashrama, Brindaban, for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1917 : — 

There were 16 old indoor cases and 25 
new admissions, of which 32 were discharged cured, 
3 died and 6 were still under treatment at the end 
of the year. There were 2645 outdoor cases, of 
which 435 were new entries and 22 m their repeti- 
tions. Besides 5 persons were helped with medicines 
and doctor’s visit free of charge in their own homes. 
The total receipts of the month including those 
for the building fund were Rs. 179-7-0 and the 
expenditure amounted to Rs. 183-14-0 and Rs. 
242-1 1 -3 from the general and building funds 
respectively. 

Fi.oon Relief Work : — Owing to the collapsing 
of the Ahvar bund, a part of Muttra Distiict. was 
seriously affected, which necessitated relief wotk.. 
Two centres of relief were opened lor the pur- 
pose- one at Radhakunda and theolhci at Bursana* 
and 145.J patients belonging to some 24 villages, 
surrounding the centres obtained relief ; 75 

patients were being treated in their own homes and 
some were supplied with diet and clothing also. 
The relief work is still going on. Any contribution, 
however small, for this as well as for the general 
upkeep of the Sevashrama will be thanklully 
received 'by the lion. Secretary, Rk. Mission Seva- 
shrama, Bangshibat, Brindaban, Dt. Muttra, 

The ninth Annual General Meeting of the Ram- 
krishna Mission will be held at the Belur Math 
premises on the 7th April 19 r 8, at 3-30 p. m. The 
agenda of business to be taken up at the meeting, 
subject to alterations, are as follows : 1. To con- 
sider the General Report of the Mission. 2. To 
sanction the amendment in the Bye-laws. 3. To 
elect auditors for the Mission. 4. To elect mem- 
bers proposed at the meeting. The presence of the 
members at the meeting is solicited. 
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Himalayan Series 

Works of Sw*mi Vivekananda. 

HY master. — A comprehensive lecture rs. as. p. 
on Sri Rainalcr-ishna, with Mr. P. C. 
Majumdnr’s account of the Master o 
To the Subscribers of P. B. o 

SANKHYA AND VEDANTA. — 8 lectures O XO 

To the Subscribers of P. B. o 7 

BONDAGE AND FREEDOM. O I 

addresses at the parliament of reli- 
gions, Chicago. Revised Edition. ... o 3 

Do Do To the Subscribers of P. B. o 1 

Do Do 25 Copies. ... 3 o 

Do To the Subscribers ofP. B. Do ... 1 12 

jnana yoga.— (21 lectures) Second Edn. 1 8 

Do. To Subscribers of P. B. ... 1 4 

bhakti yoga. — (20 chapters) Revised Edn. o 6 

TWO LECTURES ON KARMA VOQA. ... O 2 

practical vedanta. — in four parts. ... O 4 

MODERN INDIA. — Translated from the Ben- 
gali writings of the Swami Vivekananda. o 4 

Epistles of Swami Vivekananda. — 

Second Series. Size 6 J in. by 3 J in. pp. 144. As. 6. 
To the Subscribers of P. B. ... o 4 o 

Do. Do. Third Series. Pages 144. ... o 6 o 

To Subscribers of P. B. ... o 4 o 

Dm. Do. Fourth Series ... ... o 9 o 

To Subscribers of P. B. ... j 4 o 

From Colombo to Almora. — The most 
complete collection of all the inspiring lectures, 
discourses and replies to the various addresses 
of welcome, etc.,, (numbering thirty) delivered in 
India from 1897-1901. Revised Edn. Re. x-12-0 
To Subscribers of P. B. Re. 1-8-0. 

Swami Abhedananda f s Lectures and 
Addresses in India, Pp. 256. Price 
Re. 1-6. Foreign (Post paid) 75 cents or 

2S. Or/. 


PURE HIMALAYAN TEA, 

Manufactured on the Mayavati Plantation, 
ist. Quality, I lb, PACKETS. 10 As. each. 
2 nd. Quality, Do. „ 8 As. each 

Finest Dust, Do. „ 6 As. each. 

By V. P. Post including packing and postage 
14 As m 12 As. and 10 As. respectively. 

Apply to Manager, P. B. 


SRI RAMAKRISHNA’S 
TEACHINGS. 

( Part I ) 

(Mainly edited by the Sister Nivedita) 

The most exhaustive and authenti- 
cated collection of Sri Kaniakrishna’s 
sayings, parables, answers to questions 
etc. that can be placed before English 
readers, — arranged according to subject. 

Goon Paper, Strong Binding ("Cloth) 

( With portrait* of the Master and the temple he lived in ) 

Crown 16 mo.; Pp. 128; price, Re. 1. 
Foreign, 2 sh. 50 cents. 

(For Subscribers of Prabuddha Bharata, As. 14). 

Vairagya Satakam or Hundred Aphor- 
isms of Bhartrihari. Text, Translation 
and Notes. Price 8 as. To Subscribers of 
1 \ B. 6 as. Foreign is. or 25 cents. 

Please apply to — MANAGER, P. B. OFFICE. 

A GENEROUS OFFER. 

Through the kindness of an esteemed friei. i 
we are in a position to continue giving ?h»* 

Prabuddha Bharata to Free Libraries & 
Reading Rooms and to poor students at 

Re. 1-8 for the year 1918. 

Apply for the Offer to — 

The Manager, P. R 

WORKS BY THE SISTER 
NIVEDITA 

The Master as I Saw Him. Price Rs. 2 8. 
The Civic and National Ideals. Price Re. 1. 
Cradle Tales of Hinduism, Frice Re. 1-4-0. 

An Indian Study of Love and Death. Price Re. r- 8 . 
Notes of Some Wanderings with the Swaini 
Vivekananda Price Re. 1-4 as. 

Studies from an Eastern Home Re. 1-4, 

Hints on Education. Price As. 4. 

Kali The Mother. Reduced price 14 as. 
Footfalls of Indian History. Price Rs. 2-8 as. 
Postage Extra. Apply to Manager, P. B. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 

Sri Ramakrishna 

i. (a) InSamadhi, standing posture, Cabinet 10 as; 
Bromide Re i. each (b) Sitting posture, Cabinet 
io as; Bromide He i each; the same, card size 
6 as ; Bromide io as. each (c) Miniature photo for 
lockets, i anna ; Bromide i anna 6 pies each. 

(d) Standing posture, immersed in deep Samadhi, 
surrounded by Brahmo admirers, 5 // X4".,.6 as, 
Bromide io as.(e) Sri Rntnakrishna’s Altar at the 
Behir Math f x 4", 6 as., Bromide 10 as. each. ( f ) 
The Dakahineshvar Temple Carden. Cabinet 10 as, 
Bromide He. x each. ( g ) The Panchavati Grove, 
Cabinet 10 as., Bromide ke. 1 each. 

Swami Vivckananda 

(2) (a) Seated in a chair, hair long, taken in California, 
fh) Ditto J^ths figure, (c) Standing posture, 
J^ths figure with turban on, with clearest expres- 
sion. (d) Bust with turban, a new picture. 

(3) Chicago Bust with Turban. (4) Shaven 
head, Yoga posture, taken in 1892. (5) Ditto, as the 
teacher, taken in Madras. (6) Meditation posture, 
deeply absorbed, with turban and long robe on, a 
beautiful picture, taken in England. (7) Sitting 
posture, with turban, taken in Colombo. (8) 27 
different postures of Swami Vivekananda in min- 
iature forms, each cabinet size photo containing 
9 postures, divided in 3 groups, (a) Indian, (b) 
English, and (c) American. (9) Chicago picture in 
a lecturing posture. (9) (a) Full figure, standing 
posture, Wandering Monk, with staff in hand. 

No. 2, (a), or (b), 01(c), or (d)or 3, or 4, or 5, or 
6, or 7, or 8. (a), or (by or (c), or 9, or (9) (a) 
Cabinet size, 10 as. Bromide Re. 1 each. 

Ramakrishna Mission Brotherhood 

( xo ) Swami Brahmananda, President. ( a ) 
Silting posture, (b) Standing posture. (11) 
Swami Saradananda, Secretary of the R. K. Mission. 
(12) Cossipur Garden Group, with Swamiji. some 
of his Sannyasin brothers and Western and Eastern 
disciples and admirers (17 figures ). 

( 13 ) Sannyasin group, containing ten Sannyasin 
disciples of Sri Ramakrishna —Swumis Brahma- 
nanda, Tuiiyatianda, Abhedananda, Trignnatita, 
Nirmalananda &c. (14) Swami Swarupananda. (a) 
Sitting posture, (b) Bust. 

No. 10, (a)or(h), or 1 1 or 1 2, cabinet size xo as. 
each. Bromide Re. One. No. 13. 8J"x6^ w . Re. 
One, Bromide Re. 1-6 each. No. 14 (a) cabinet size, 
Bromide, 14 as. each. No. 14 (b) cabinet size, 10 as. 
each. Bromide 14 as. each. 

Album of Photos of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami 
Vivekananda and the R. K. M. Brotherhood. 

66 Cabinet and 12 Car d size postures. Rs. 22. 

Foreign (Post paid) j£ 1-12 Sh. or $ 8. 


Photogravures 

(15) Sri Ramakrishna, Sitting posture. Swami 
Vivekananda: (16) Meditation posture, ( 17 ) 
Chicago Parliament of Religions picture. ( x8 ) 
Madras picture. ( 1 9) Colombo picture. (20) Stand- 
ing posture, Wandering monk, taken in Madras, 
before going to the West. 

No. 15, or 1 6. or 17, or 18. or 19, or 20, — 1 J anna each. 
(2 x ) Swami Abhedananda. Bust. One anna each. 
(22) The Ramakrishna Math, Belur. (23) The 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati. Himalayas. (24) Sister 
Nivedita. No. 22, 23 or 24., ij- anna each. 

(25) Hindu Temple at San Francisco — free. 

Please quote the No. wanted in your order. 
Postage and packing extra in each case. 

* Apply to Manager, Prabuddha Bharata. 

IMPORTANT WORKS 

Words of the Master (Sri Rama- r. a. i\ 
krishna), compiled by Swami Brahma- 
nandaji ... ... ... o 60 

Inspired Talks. By Swami Viveka- 
nanda (Second Edition) ... 2 00 

Religion of Love Do. Do. ... o 10 0 
Stray Thoughts on the Literature and Reli- 
gion of India. By Swami Saradananda 
Pp. 230. Cloth, Re. 1-4. Paper, ... 1 00 

Soul of Man. By Swami Kamakrishna- 

nanda. ... ... ... 1 00 

Sri Krishna. The Pastoral and the King- 
maker. Two lectures by Do. pp. 178 o 12 c 
Sri Ramakrishna and His Mission, by l>o. 050 
Path to Perfection by Do. ...03 o 

Sri Ramakrishna’s Sayings, com- 
piled by Swami Brahmananda (Hindi 
translation) ... ...030 

Expansion of Self. By Rai Jadunatli 

Majoomdar Bahadur, M. A., B. L. ... o 80 
Religion of Love, or Hundred Aphoiisms 

of Sandilya by Do (Reduced price) o 9 o 
Dharrna Sara (Hindi). By Rai Bahadur 

La la Baijnath, BA. ... ... o 40 

Hinduism : Ancient and Modern, by Do. 2 00 

Aspects of the Vedanta ... ... 0120 

Swamiji’s “ The Real and the Apparent 

Man” (in Urdu). By Mr. Maha Narayan o 20 
The Proceedings of the Conven- 
tion of Religions in India, ’09 
Parts 1 & 11 . ... ... 2 8 ■ 

To Subscribers of P. B. ...20 

Gospel of Sri Ramakrishna accord - 

ingtoM. (Cloth) ... ...240 

Hindu System of. Moral Science. By 
Kishori Ltd Sarkar, m. a., n. 1.. Cloth 
Rs. 2. Paper Re. x-8. To Subscribers 
of P. B. Cloth. Re. 1-8 as. Paper ... 1 40 

The Mystery of God and the Universe . By 

Mr. Prabliu Lai ... ... o 10 o 

Postage extra. Apply to Manager, P. B 
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Publications. 

Orion or Researches into the Antiquity 
of the Vedas* By Mr. B. G. Tilak. Rs. 2-8-0. 

Aryavartic Home and Arctic colonies. By 

Mr. N. B. Pavgee H. A. Rs. 3-0-0. 

Vedic Fathers of Geology. By Mr. N. B. 
Pavgee. Re. 1 -4-0. 

Sanskrit-English Pocket Dictionery. By 
l't. H. R. Bhagavat Re. I -8-0, 

Self-government in Ancient India : 
Vedic and post-Vedic. By Mr. N. B. 

Pavgee. Rs. 3 0-0. 

Gitasangraha i. e. a collection of thirteen 
Gitas Bhagavadgita, Ramgita, Ganeshgita, 
Sliivagita, Kapiiagita, Ashtavakragita, 
Suryagita &c. Rs. 3-1 2-0. 

Noth —Purchasers of any of our books can get 
* The Gitasangraha ' at half price . 

ASHTKKAR & CO., 

BOOKSELLERS & PUBLISHERS, 
POONA CITY. 

New I looks by Pramatha Nath Bo«c, Author 
nf “ I'lie Illusions of New India,” “ Epochs of 
1 iviiis.Uion,” “A History of Hindu Civilisation 
Under British Rule,' etc. 

I. Give the People back their Own. 

An open letter to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor General of India. 

Price twehe annas. 

\ 

2. Essws and Lectures ox the Industrial 

J)E\EtOFMKST OF INDIA AND OTHER INDIAN Sl'B- 
I kct? {Sec. ml edition revised). 

Price Two Rupees. 

Apply to 

W. NEWMAN & CO. 

4 Daluousie Square, 

Calcutta, 


Dr. Pereira’s Antidiabetin. 

Is the only medicine in India which radically' 
cures Diabetes . Free Samples supplied on 
receipt of as. 4 will convince you of its efficacy. 

Whooping Cough Specific — It cures within 
12 days without exaggeration. Asthma Cure 
— Infallible in its effects. Nutritive Wine — A 
Tonic to build up Nerves, Bones and Blood 
etc. Fever Ik Purgative Iritis — Unfailing in 
Malaria. 

Pereira & Co., Chemists, No. 22, Calicut, S. India. 

THE VEDANTA K.ESARI. 

A high class Religious and Philosophical 
Monthly devoted to the Sana/an D harm a. 

Size Royal Octavo, 32 pp. Get-up decent. 
Annual Inland Subscription — Rs. 2 (inclusive of 
PcMage). Foreign $1 or 4 S. payable in advance. 

Published by the Ramkrishna Mission, 

Mylapore, Madras. 

The central theme of the Magazine is the 
lofty ideal of India’s spiritual civilisation, which 
consists in Denunciation and Service. The paper 
rellects the Yedantic Sadhana of the Ramkrishna 
Mission. Four pages of each issue are devoted 
entirely to the Upanishads. The original Man-trams 
are given in Devanagari characters, with word for 
word paraphrase, a running translation, and copious 
notes, in English. 

The year commences from May. 

Please apply to the Manager, 

THE VEDANTA KKSARI, 

The Ramkrishna Mission, Mylapore, Madras. 

New Vedantic Books. 

BY SWAMI YOGESWARANANDA 
( An M. A., of the Calcutta University) 

I. Whispers of the Soul and other dis-. 
courses. 

Contents : — (1) Whispers of the Soul. ^2) Monism, 
old and new*, (3) Cardinal doctrines of Vedanta, 
( 4 ) Concentration, (5) Aum. 

2. Towards Light. 

Contains Lectures on (1) Doubt, (2) The Ethical 
I Standard, (3) Self-realisation, (4) Who can be a 
j Wise Man ? (5) Illusions. Price One Rupee each, 
1 Postage &c., extra. Foreign 2 /- or 50 cents U.S. A. 
| These are interesting, instructive and inspiring 
| books. 

Please address : — B. P. Nanjappa Chetty, 

Sri Ramakrishna Mutt. Ulsoor. Bangalore. 

The Message of the East. A monthly 
issued by the Vedanta Centre. 1 Queensbcrry St. 
Boston, Mass, U.S. A. $1 a year. For India, Rs. 3. 
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THE SECOND VOLUME OF 

The Complete Works of 
Swaml Vivekananda. 

(Second Edition) 

Get-up Greatly Improved. Demy Svo. 
Better paper % better printing , better binding \ 
Prick : (as before) Rs. 2-8 as. Foreign )i or 4 S, 
Superior Library Edition. 

Cloth-bound, Rs. 3. Foreign $1.25. or 58. 
Postage Extra in each case . 

Volumes I, II t IV Sc V of the Com- 
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Voi.. XXIII ] 

CON VK KS AT I ON S AND DIALOGUES OF SWAM I VIVEKANANDA. 

( ki-:ci'>ki>kd r.v a niscirus. ) 
f Translated from Bengali.] 

XIII. Con tin tied t 

PUce Tin rented' Math at Belui . 

Tmu* : MV \. i), 

Si»!-*ji*cls : The realisation of the Self ■ At man is inevitably attained thtoug TTTi.ai mayor cl or Work 
for the Hike of other. r — 1 1m point is orgr/ed ay Bintmiji at some length. ] 

Alter this, some pieces of Hindu music holy thread that day, Swamiji said, “Really 
were rendered bv Swamiji, but the disciple you all belong to the twice-born castes, only 
could not follow any way a single note of it is long since you lost your status. From 
what was thus suijg in an unfamiliar this day again, you become the twice-born, 
language, specially as he was perfectly in- Repeat the Oayatri at least hundred times 
uocent of the technique of music. So what daily, do you see*?” The householder ex- 
could he do but keep his gaze fixed on the pressed assent with, 41 Yes, Sir, I shall. M 
face of the singei ? About this time, the Meanwhile Srijut Mahemlranath Gupta 
devotees were all called to partake of re- { Master- mahasaya) appeared on the scene, 
fresliments as the first period of the long and Swamiji began to lavish on him many 
worship was over. After refreshment expressions of cordial reception. He was 
Swamiji came and took his seat in the standing aloof in a corner after giving 
parlour on the ground-floor, and all the his greetings in silence, and the repeated 
many visitors settled down in circles requests of Swamiji made him take his 
round him. Accosting a householder seat in that corner with much confusion 
friend who had his investiture with the* of modesty. 14 Master- mahasaya," said 
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So 

Swamiji, “this is the anniversary of 
Thakur’s birthday. So you shall have to 
relate to us something about Thakur. n 
Master - mahasaya bent his head down 
smilingly in reply. 

Just now it was announced that Swarni 
Akhandananda was come from Murshida- 
bad with a pcintna* which weighed one 
maund and a half! ! All of us hurried out 
to see this prodigious pantuci. When it 
was shown to Swamiji, he said, “Take it 
up to chapel for offering.” 

Making Swarni Akhandananda the sub- 
ject of his remarks, Swamiji said to the 
disciple, “Mark you, what a great hero he 
is in Karma (work) ! Of fear, death and 
the- like he has no cognizance, doggedly 
going on doing his own work, — ‘work 
for the welfare of the many, for the happi- 
ness of the many.’ n 

Disciple. — But, Sir, it must be a good 
deal of austerities out of which that power 
has come to him. 

Swamiji. — True, power comes of aus- 
terities-, but again, working for the sake 
•of others itself constitutes Tapasya (prac- 
tice of austerity) . The Karmayogins re- 
gard work itself as a part of Tapasyd. As 
on the one hand the practice of Tapasyd 
intensifies altruistic feedings in the devotee 
and actuate him to work, so also the 
pursuit' of work fox the sake of others 
carries the worker to the last fruition of 
Tapasyd, namely the purification of the 
heart, and leads him thus to the realisa- 
tion of the supreme Atman. 

Disciple. — But, Sir, how very few of 
us indeed can w r ork whole-heartedly from 
the very outset for the sake of others! 
How difficult it is for such broad-minded- 

* A small light sweelmea* usually about two 
inches in length, made mostly of the milk-products 
fried in ghee and put in syrup of sugar. , 


ness to come at all as will make men sacri- 
fice the desire for their own happiness and 
devote their lives for others ! 

Swamiji. — And how many have their 
minds going after Tapasya? With the at- 
traction for lust and lucre working the 
other way, how many long for the realisa- 
tion of God? In fact, disinterested work is 
quite as much difficult as Tapasya. So 
you have no right to say anything against 
those who go in for work in the cause of 
others. You find Tapasya to be to your 
liking, well, go on with it, another finds 
work as congenial to himself, and you 
have no right to make a prohibition in his 
case. Ah, yotr haw the settled idea in 
‘your mind, 1 see, that work is no Tapasya 
at all! 

Disciple. — That’s it, Sir, I used to 
mean quite a different thing before this by 
Tapasya. 

Swamiji. — As by repeatedly following 
our religious practices, we find gradually a 
certain determined tendency of the mind 
engendered in us, so by performing dis- 
interested work over and over again, even 
unwillingly, we gradually find the will 
merging itself in it. The inclination to 
work 'for others has thus to develop, do 
you see? Just do some such work once 
even though unwillingly and then see if the 
actual fruit of Tapasya is realised within 
or not. As the outcome ot work for the 
sake of others the many angularities of the 
mind get smoolliened down and men are 
gradually lifted to a. sincere preparedness for 
perfect self-sacrifice for the good of others. 

Disciple. — But, how comes, Sir, the 
necessity at all for doing good to others? 

Swamiji. — Well, it is necessary for my 
own good. Wc become forgetful of the 
ego when we think of the body as dedica- 
ted to the service of others, — the body 
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with which most complacently you identify 
the ego. And in the long run comes the 
consciousness of bodilessness. The more 
intently you conic to think of the well- 
being of others, the more oblivious of self 
you become. In this way as gradually 
your heart gets purified by work, you will 
come to feel your own Self as pervading all 
beings and all things. Thus it is that the 
doing good to others constitutes a way, a 
means of revealing one’s own Self or 
Atman. So know this to be one of the 
spiritual practices, a discipline for God- 
realisation. Its aim also is Self-realisation. 
Exactly as that aim is attained by Juana 
(knowledge) , Bhakti (devotion) and so on, 
so also by work for the sake ot others. 

Disciple. — But then if I am to keep 
thinking of others day and night, when 
shall I contemplate on the Atman, Sir? If 
I rest wholly occupied with something 
determinate and relative, how can 1 realise 
That which is indeterminate and Absolute? 

Swamiji. — The highest aim of all dis- 
ciplines, all spiritual paths, is the attain- 
ment of the knowledge of Atman. If you, 
by being devoted to the service of others 
and by getting your heart purified by such 
work, attain to the vision of all beings as 
the Self, what else remains unattained in 
the way of Self-realisation? .Would you 
say that Self-realisation is the state of 
existing as inert matter, as this wall or as 
this piece of wood, for instance? 

Disciple. — No; though that is not the 
meaning, yet what the Shastra (scripture) 
speaks of as the withdrawal of the Self 
into its real nature consists in the arrest- 
ing of all mind -functions and all work. 

Swamiji. — Yes, this Samadhi of which 
the Shastra speaks is a state not at all 
easy to attain. When very rarely it ap- 
pears in somebody, it does not last for 
long, so what will he keep himself occupied 


with? Thus it is that after realising that 
state described in the Shastra, the saint 
sees the Self in all beings and in that con* 
sciousness devotes himself to service, so 
that any Karma that was yet left working 
itself out through the body may thus exhaust 
itself. It is this particular state which has 
been described by the makers of Shastra as 
Jivan-ihukti, ‘‘Freedom while living.” 

Disciple. — So after all it comes about.. 
Sir y that unless this state of Jivan-mukti 
is attained, work for the sake of others 
can never be pursued in the truest sense of 
the term. 

Swamiji. — Yes, that is what the 
Shastra has said; and yet again it says that 
work or service for the good of others leads 
up to this state of Jivan-mukti. Otherwise, 
there would have been no need on the 
part of the Shastra to teach us a particular 
path of religious practice called the Karma* 
yoga over and above the other three paths. 

The disciple now understood the point 
and resumed silence, and Swamiji giving 
up the topic, commenced rendering in a 
voice of superhuman sweetness the follow- 
ing song, composed by Babu GIrisli Ch. 
Ohose to commemorate Sri Kamakrishna’s 
Nativity: — 

“ Who art Thou tying on the Tap of the poor 
Brahmin matron, throwing out a resplendence all 
around, oh, say, who art Thou come unclad, naked, 
into the lowly hut ? 

“Jewel incomparable on earth, oh, who art Thou 
come here to throw all men into a spell of joy ? 
Or, art Thou come out of swelling compassion at 
seeing the world in dire distress? 

11 To reveal Thyself to the aggrieved in heart art 
Thou come in secret? The whole face aglow 
with compassion, for whose sake, say. Thou criest 
and snidest ? 

“Oh, the beauty of thy form, soul-ravishing, 
seeing which one can hardly turn one’s eyes away 
from it. Thou who relieveth the afflictions of the 
heart, I long to take Thee into my arms.” 
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In tlic singing of lliis song, Swamiji was 
joined by Girish Babn and other devotees. 
The line in the song suggesting the advent 
of the Lord out of compassion for the 
world in distress was repeated several 
times. After this, other well-known songs 
were sung with great enthusiasm. And 


then in accordance with the rituals by 
which the Nativity was solemnised, a live 
fish was released in the Ganges waters with 
much pomp and drum -beating. Lastly 
zeal and joy ran high when all the visitors 
sat to a sumptuous banquet spread out ot 
the holy offerings to the Lord. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


4QHOW me thy foot, genius, ’ cried the 
^ great romantic seer of France, to- 
wards the early seventies of the nineteenth 
century, ‘and let us see if, like myself, 
thou hast the dust of earth upon thy heel. 
If thou hast never walked in the dusty 
footpath which I tread, thou knowest 
not me, nor I thee, depart! Thou who 
believest thyself an angel art but a bird. ’ 
And how little could the soul of Victor 
Hugo discern at that time that the star of 
of the new angel had already swum into 
our ‘ken,’ that type of creation which can 
not only soar beyond the common horizon 
but can also descend on earth to fulfil the 
mighty purpose of national and inter- 
national destiny, can determine the fate of 
the world for even better and larger 
ends than heretofore achieved. For such 
elements run together constituted the 
gigantic make-up of the personality of 
Swami Vivekananda, the acclaimed patriot- 
saint of modern India and not the lesser, 
therefore, in the eyes of all the world 
beside: The man whose victorious march 
on its bosom was as a great hurricane- 
blast that wrenched off the deep-rooted 
trees of distrust and disbelief, and helped 
to consign the accumulated - eeds of ages 
of mutual ill-feeling and jealousy be- 
tween religions, nations, classes and sects 
to one greajt . 4 holocaust of fire. And 


all these for what? The saint, who 
came into being and finished his earthly 
career before tins crucial test of the 
modern civilisation in a world-wide war 
came oil was not a mere idle visionary. 
Ilis was the message of an lk angel 1,, foi 
humanity and we who have recently ob- 
served his birth-festival synchronous with 
the birth of the springtide oil the face of 
theearih, could do nothing I'd ter than lay 
to our heart the message that he gave to 
his own nation and incidentally to othei 
nations as well. 


The first thing to understand about him 
is the significant fact that everything that 
could make him one with his period and 
his country was his. In the light of the 
past he read the present and then pointed 
the way to the future. The staple of his 
inspiration lay in that help which is ac- 
corded to the weak by the strong, the 
worldly and the ease-loving by tlic spir- 
itual, the ignorant by the knowing. He 
did not seek to make his virtues secluded 
and cloistered ones. He grappled with the 
problems of India at itlic present mo- 
ment and ended by solving the problem 
for the whole world. It was no mere intel- 
lectual solution that he gave. With him, 
as with his great Gutu, Bliagavan Rama- 
krishaa Paramahamsa, it was Deep calling 
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unto deep, Thought burning to possess 
thought, the Soul aqtiiver with the throb 
unseen, and Life passionately seizing and 
ennobling life. At the same time he never 
thought it a taint on Iris own soul to 
establish loving commerce with the con- 
cerns of the world, in all their broadest 
and deepest moments. Hut the intellectual 
mediocre was and is even now often stupe- 
fied in co-ordinating and understanding ill 
their right relations which was uppermost 
in him, the soldier or the saint, the 
essence of both of which had gone to form 
the warp and woof of the precious web of his 
personality. It will sometimes seem that 
he danced his heroic measure on the level 
oi a national idea alone, but that would be 
merely anticipating by half the fulness of 
his vision beatific, for he did catch the 
full glare of the elherial summits “where 
all is one and bliss” above. Who is lie? 
Which is he? Tender, he uplifts the down- 
trodden and lings in liis bosom the social- 
ly molested, the humanly weak like Jesus 
of Nazareth now and then utters forth his 
epopee of a new social order perhaps, 
with all the ardour of an Encyclopedist 
and yet again, wrought to superhuman 
energy he laughs at the weakness of people 
■is the ‘Avidya’ of the ages and creates 
what to some is “a divine satire” on the 
{ ate of humanity. Like Moses he would 
cause the water to gush forth from the 
rock and like Christ he would whip out 
the hucksters and traders from the temple 
() f (Sod. He knew his moments of love and 
hatred — this “angel-soul” on earth. 

He was capable of both love and hatred 
as all great souls have been in the past as 
also in the present and with this great 
difference that hatred for him had no sting 
and he completely realised what is meant 
by hatred as but the inverted form of love, 


of love human and divine. A born San- 
nyasin, lie was Lhe apostle of a nev? civic 
and national organisation. Yes, an donly 
because his was the Life and vision, which 
the modern civilised consciousness wants 
more than anything else. He knew the 
part that hatred had played and is now 
playing in the political fashionings and re- 
fashioning* of the dilferent states of Eu- 
rope. He knew all the dire consequences 
thereof. Hut life and love, like all other 
cherished tilings must hide by their good 
time and come not when men sigh snugly 
seated in their arm-chairs but go out 011 
the quest in sackcloth and ashes. 

It was the politics of the vStat.es, the 
groupings of nations which took place 
on the expiry of the Middle Ages and 
the inauguration of the modern era though 
the influence of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation movement, and the long and 
bloody wars that came in its train that 
came to mean a step which however pro- 
ductive of national solidarity and freedom 
of faith in Europe, was but the precursor 
of all internal ioual disunion and discord 
in thousand ghastly forms. The national 
solidarity came to base itself on the hatred 
of another nation, on the doubtful masonry 
work of political power and political ex- 
ploitation of others in its scheme of self- 
aggrandisement. So that was how the 
real ends of human existence were forgot 
which India nourished all the while, 
though not always in an organised form, 
to licr immense political discomfiture. 
And then with the process of years came 
to be added the other features of extreme 
commercialisation and industrialisation of 
nations which changed the whole colour of 
Europe and made her a prey to the python 
of that green monster, jealousy. And all 
this time only the recording angel in the 
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heart of Europe went silently writing oif. 
The voice of the centuries still ringing in 
its ears Europe made desperate efforts to 
find new and newer forms of political re- 
distribution of rights and privileges as the 
sole anchor-ground of its hope. But was 
not the water poisoned at the very 
fountainhead, of which all its people had 
taken their fill before starting on their 
voyage? 

And so the best intellects of Europe began 
systematically to employ all their resources 
in the production of theories and schools 
founded on them, which only countenanced 
strife-theory and along with it began the 
intellectual “storm and stress,” that most 
dangerous wavering between the worlds 
of spirit and matter, that wrestling on the 
heights which, because of the weightiness 
of the issues involved, drew wonder and 
rapt attention only for a time but which 
at length culminated in turning the whole 
of Europe into one dreary soulless outlook 
of a mere mechanical and industrial stage- 
board reared on the bayonets of contend- 
ing armaments. The rival neighbours all 
stiletto and mask playing at the game of 
political hide and seek in the utter derelic- 
tion of all spiritual hopes and aspirations. 
Still what a hope! It is this state again 
which they in their self-delusion labelled 
as one of true optimism and tried to sell 
that at a premium in all the markets of 
the East as well, siire in their belief that 
theirs was the kingdom of heaven and the 
plenty thereof. The time has come, how- 
ever, when it understands that it is but 
the repetition in a ‘laTger scale of that 
historical mistake which Greece committed 
centuries before. And Eu ope with all her 
glib talk of growth and development is 
still but a province of Hellenistic culture. 
Greece and Rome have impressed their 


long-enduring stamp upon its culture r 
entire. The Greek worshipped the state 
not merely as a symbol of external author- 
ity but also as a giver of his personal 
freedom. He incorporated his individuality 
with his city-state, of which lie was a 
member. His immediate purview, his im- 
mediate environment, his social order, his 
fineness of artistic perception, his dreams 
of Gods, whose prime attributes were their 
beauty and grandeur, — all these were his 
very characteristic, which with certain 
modifications he has fully succeeded in 
handing down to his successors — the 
modern European nations. 


To the Greek his spiritual nature un- 
folded in strict unity with that of the body 
and it is this latter phase of him which 
was reserved for a future philosopher on 
state and metaphysics to adopt, interpret 
and then disgustingly to discard. Regers 
was at first typically Greek and as such a 
European mind but he failed, even though 
he failed gloriously for he could divine the 
truth intellectually at least, which others 
could not. Here we speak guardedly lest 
we sho'nld happen to speak of the religious 
culture of the Middle Ages because to 
some writers that period of European his- 
tory, at least in that particular part of it 
which attended to the highest religious 
consciousness, is but a mere blank, an 
accident in the annals of the full-blooded 
Europe of the modern era, full of the 
horrid Romish tyranny of the church and 
the Popes. So we come to speak of the 
failure of Hegel. Ever since political 
philosophy approximated to the condition 
of being systematised as a science in the 
West, it has been the invarible custom 
to discuss of the ‘ends’ of the state and 
Hegel’s contribution to it was essentially of 
the moral type, in fit keeping with the 
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high idealistic strain of. his philosophy. 
His interpretation of history and society 
was the outcome of this standpoint, when 
he said that “thought is eternal, and it is 
the consciousness of this thought which is 
gradually believed through the long suc- 
cession of ages, races and humanity and it 
advances in possession of itself with the 
slow and gradual movement of creation. ” 
This was, again, that ‘dialectical’ develop- 
ment which he sought to exemplify in the 
Hellenistic mind, from a psycho-genetic 
study of the same. It was exactly here 
that lie met with an utter break-down of 
his hopes — as such the most significant of 
all such failures because in Hegel Europe 
had found the one strong man who could 
wield this bow of Ulysses for its salvation 
by the wedding together of high meta- 
physics and politics* out of the heart of its 
materialistic centre. Hegel marked the 
inability of the Greek mind to cope with 
the realities of life, even the antiuoiniaii 
horrors thereof, because it was so narrow, 
so circumscribed that it could hardly ven- 
ture to step out into wliat it called “the 
darkness beyond” of the other world. But 
was it really so? I 11 fact the (1-reek mind 
was not really spiritual — it was the mere 
joy inutlie life phenomenal, life artistic to 
a degree. It merely thrived on ostrich 
optimism, it was hard for it to interrelate 
itself with any kind of organisation beyond 
that of the city-state kind. Rome had it to 
be sure but then it was all “hard prose” for 
the Roman, with Ins borrowed Greek cul- 
ture with an imperialistic stamp put upon 
it. The truth then flashed into the mind 
of Hegel. He saw that a possession ceases 
to be spiritual by the very fact that it is 
not spiritually achieved, and so, with all 
respect for his category of ideal unity 
through reason, he could but now turn his 
face away from that aspect of reality and 


optimism in life which the Greek mind 
disclosed. 


And so it stands there — the eternal 
sphinx-problem of humanity, stern and 
grim in its urge for a speedy solution. 
Hegel with his limited vision of Gneco- 
Roman-Hebraic conception failed to ac- 
count for that spiritual culture, at once 
individual and social, which India alone 
did nourish through long long ages and 
solved the problem for state-politics and 
soul politics together. And so what he w r as 
content to leave to the intellect as a 
dialectical movement of the Absolute 
through history, a mere dovetailed con- 
ception of unity and plurality, which crip- 
pled his metaphysics of all latency to com- 
bine into an organic unity with the facts 
of the world, a lame Absolute, which the 
political theorists of a later date could do 
nothing but reject and sneer upon. The 
problem however received its answer, 
G£dipus-like, strikingly simple in the 
naivete and statement thereof but sharp 
as the blade of a razor to walk upon in 
practice. It is “Renunciation and love” 
and the sages of India had solved it long 
long ago. It was the voice of these ancient 
sages that once more grew terribly audible 
this time to the ears of the materialistic 
West in the hall of the Parliament of 
Religion in Chicago in the year 1893. 

To-day we are asked to confront a new 
Europe. Once again, out of its reeking 
battle-fields has gone forth the cry for 
liberty and freedom in the highest sense — 
the renewed seeking for the north-west 
passage of light and life. It is not merely 
the hope of romantic seers and imaginative 
thinkers like the Goethes and Hugos of 
Europe but it is now the collective senti- 
ment of a Europe plunged in the blood- 
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bath of millions of its sons. Mr. W. L. 
Courtenay, of tile Foi i nightly Reviezv made 
this point plain in Ills book called the 
“Armageddon and After.’ 1 A Mr. Henry 
Asquith defining the nature of public 
right, a Viscount Haldane or a Woodrow 
Wilson to-day only corroborates the so- 
called “ntopian" thinkers and “hopeless 
idealists” of the world. Statesmen, finan- 
ciers, chancellors and Parliamentary mem- 
bers, and the trustees of nation in every 
other sphere of thought aud action me 
now gradually turning to it. The question 
of nationality is still a very important one. 
It is still organically bound up with the 
very being of man, bu* docs it therefore 
preclude us from turning to low as the 
cementing basis instead of making hatred 
to serve the same purpose, masquerading 
so long in all the high-sounding names of 
political expediency, state integrity and so 
forth? The great point to remember every- 
time we fall into the mistake of divorcing 
politics from rerg’on should lie that life is 
one, not many, that the individual is but 
the state in a microcosm, and even greater 
than that. Protection in the individual 
means quite a world to the world of dif- 
ferences and prejudices — if only we have 
the eyes to see aud the hearts to perceive. 
It is there thaL the hope or Indian 
nationalism lies buried and there also the 
internationalism of the future. Not a 
theory but Fact. Pact, grim and bare till 
we shine, “full alehemised and free of 
space.” . 


They misunderstand Swami Vi vekananda , 
when they try to make out of him a 
Kosciuse.o or r. Karl Marx, a Mazziui or a 
Nietzche. He was one and 11 of them aud 
yet he was just himself and no other, just 
ds he appeared to his contemporaries the 
‘angel’ and the man, par excellence, the 


two soul-fronts in one human shape com- 
bined to ride on the whirlwind of con- 
vulsions and scatter the seeds of world- 
wide amity and good-will. The supremest 
of idealists — was it ever insinuated of him 
that lie should t ry U> hide the inner light of 
him under a bushel and sell his divine and 
spiritual birthright fora mess of pottage, the 
hatred of Chauvinism, the one only stock- 
in-trade of the Western political theorists 
and nation-builders. For the nationalism 
which draws its inspiration from the 
gymnasts of the academy and the pal Lest ra 
merely does and will undoubtedly find it- 
self sandwiched bet ween the Scylla of hatred 
for an alien people and alien rights and 
the C'harybd’s of class-sl-rifcs and class- 
prejudices writ i 1 • n its own exclusive circle. 
The , Yeory 1 hai the strength of a nation 
.should be buttressed, up on its hate of 
another has to hide its now diminishing 
head for ever, >o that the new idea of 
national solidarity aud national righteous- 
ness mav emerge to shame l he soul of tile 
canting hypocrites, the pseudo-patrio* s. 
who have so long fed octopus-like oil the 
heart's blood of each and every nation alike. 


India has more than any other country 
that tremendous spiritual power which 
makes of all political accretions of strength 
blit mere specks of froth on a vast mass of 
surging sea. Greece has failed to conquer 
Kurope and the world along with it; and 
so has Rome with all Her splendour of 
imperialistic pomp, it is the turn of India 
now and India with her spirituality is 
henceforth going to be a symbol for the 
wide-awake post-war civilisation of the 
world. Vivekananda was born emphatically 
for this, if for no other reason. 


And this once more is the hope of India. 
It is no , mere stop-gap optimism of the 
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West, borrowed froni Hellenistic sources, 
but the optimism which rich in its spiritual 
contents can take this also for a passing 
show. How many of us are there who 
have the grit so to deny the world and the 
flesh as Vivekauanda did? And yet we 
have to rise to his consciousness, for that 
is the legacy he has left for us, to bring that 
within, which is strength and love and 
order without. The era of transvaluation 
of all values iii'the homes, the courts, the 
councils, the cabinet-chambers, every nook 
and crevice ol human society has come — 
and all to be accomplished in the light of 


that true vision of the one which India 
witnessed to and made into a power for 
good everywhere. Think of it, dream of 
it! We are not to lay down our arms where 
we are for that mighty prophecy is now 
going to be fulfilled in its actual sense — * 
“Behold, ye shall not sleep and ye shall all 
be changed. ” Death will then lose all its 
sting and life its horrors when once we have 
pledged ourselves to that point of view and 
answered that eternally ringing voice of 
challenge — “Arise, awake, and slop not; 
till the goal is reached.” 


“THE ECSTASY.” 


i Ciuipih\ Vflf. , Visions de L fndt\ par Juks Bob. — U ./Y ExstastP) 
1 Translated by Baiju Gcrudas Sarcar, m. a. j 


II IK have fled past the town. The docks 
** with their length of 12 English miles 
have come to an end. The waters of the 
Ganges are rising around us and a favour- 
able tide is carrying us towards the monas- 
tery, all white — in its palm grove— over 
which rises the trident of tlie Pagoda — the 
monastery beckons to us from its complai- 
sant terraces. 

The American lady has become grave. 
She remembers having heard at New York 
this Vivekanando who charms the Souls. 
She agreed at once when I asked her to 
accompany me. She is an indefatigable 
traveller. I was presented to her at Paris 
during the Exposition (Exhibition). We 
met since at Cairo and again in Calcutta , 
yesterday, before the Great Eastern Hotel. 
I recognised her by her steely glance and 
her profile — chaste and insatiate. “How 
small is the world,” she cried. “The earth 
is only a crossway where wanderers cross 
each other.” Vivckaiuiudo is standing on 


the terrace. His big eyes seemed to have 
eaten up his visage. 

This man— with almost a swarthy com- 
plexion — and dressed as the Aryans of six 
thousand years ago- -born so far from my 
corner of the earth— speaking another 
tongue and adoring another God — has 
been my best friend. He lived at Paris for 
several weeks in my residence. Together 
we travelled to Constantinople, Greece and 
Egypt. He incarnated for me — with his 
genius and his perilous frenzy — that India 
which 1 cherish as the Fatherland of my 
dreams— the Eden where lives the Ideal. 

We discussed together all the questions 
relating to destiny and the hereafter. Like 
the great Tolstoy — who is about to die — • 
this Hindu has got the speciality that he 
conforms his life to his thoughts — living 
the life of a vagrant and renouncing all 
that makes the joy and pride of other 
men — love, family, and even the glory of 
writing and of being au artist. A monbt 
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His life-story, as Emerson would say, — is 
a representative one. As a child he met a 
sage — a “Paramhansa,” a “Mahatma,” 
a great soul. It was a Brahmin ignorant 
in Science and Learning but formidable in 
Asceticism whom his disciples call Ram- 
krishno — a name combined of those of the 
two great heroes of Lnd, of whom he is sup- 
posed to have been a reincarnation. Ram- 
krislino did not know Sanskrit which is 
still the sacred language. He never wrote 
— he never travelled abroad — his delicate 
life rolled on in its short enough course — 
in the gardens of another temple of Kali 
lying to the north of Calcutta. He spoke 
to his people when the ecstasy could no 
longer hold him in its abysmal depth. 

The boy who had become his chosen 
disciple drank in with his ears all the 
instructions of the master and as his heart 
of a patriot bled at all the miseries and des- 
pairs of his country he dreamed of re- 
generating it after the sublime counsel of 
this recluse. The latter called him Vivcka- 
naudo or “Happy conscience” and or- 
dained him to travel all over the world in 
order to bring back the experience neces- 
sary to reformers. Then he died. The 
young disciple believed in the departed 
soul. He became a Panyasi, threw aside 
even his garments and besmeared with 
ashes — he went all over India on foot — 
eating sometimes in the palaces of Rajas— 
and sometimes in llie huts of the humble 
peasants — sleeping sometimes under trees 
or in the verandahs — lamenting the loss 
of his master and vowing to render im- 
mortal and efficacious the gospel which he 
had received from him. 

It was a sort of Uni\ rsal Religion — 
without precise cult — with equal respect 
for all the gods and their messengers. 
When he believed himself fortified by that 
^rendering life of a divine mendicant, he 


departed for America where he obtained 
by his lectures a fabulous success. But he 
finished by losing there his fragile health 
of a Bengalee — liable hereditarily to diabetes 
and the disease of the liver. No matter, 
he brought a sum sufficient for erecting 
his monastery and receiving there the 
members of the Brotherhood, the disciples 
of the same master. 

These are the first words at the thresh- 
old of his house — “I am free, my friend — 
I am liberated anew. I have given all. The 
money weighed me down like chains. I am 
now the poorest man in the poorest 
country in the world. But the House of 
Ramkrishno has been built and his spir- 
itual family has received a shelter.” 

He saw the American and saluted her 
with a gentle gesture which has become in 
the West the attitude of prayer — the 
hands joined — the heads inclined. It is 
thus in the images — the spouses of the 
Hindu gods are represented before the 
celestial masters. 

Then he presented us to his people say- 
ing — “Behold my brothers and my chil- 
dren,”' under their splendid turbans — the 
young men smiled at us — with still in- 
genuous eyes of the apprentices of life. 
The old people snatched themselves off 
from their meditation of the Vedas — their 
bent foreheads marked with the Sliivaic 
symbol . Sudras — Brahmans — and Parrias 
also were united here, as, for the Prophet 
the caste is abolished. God is equally 
present in all. He took a nargliiU (Hooka 
pipe) which a disciple was smoking and 
drew from it a puff which perfumed the 
air round as with an odour of the rose. 
Then he gave ns some lotus flowers! — 
“Come upon the terraces” said he, “my 
friends are about to prepare the tiffin.” (In 
Anglo-Iiidia they call thus, the repast of 
the middle of the day.) From there we 
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saw tlic most moving spectacle. It was 
India — her fields fresh under the burning 
sun — the ponds like some mirrors which a 
goddess might have let fall in her flight — 
the forests (from afar) soft like velvet 
fleece — and the flanges like a virile arm 
which folds the earth — in love. 

On the other side of the stream a pagoda 
reared its spire. Near it a great banian tree 
spread its enormous branches which strik- 
ing the descending roots into the soil had 
transformed themselves into separate trees. 

Under its shade my master Ram- 

krishno entered for the first time into 
“Samadhi,” that is to .say — into an ecstasy 
in which he was merged into the God- 
head. For us the spot is as sacred as the 
Bodhi tree at Bodh Gaya, near which 
Gautam became conscious of his mission. 

Half an hour afterwards — in his cell 
Vivekanando himself served us the “tiffin 1 1 
which consisted of eggs, fresh milk, aro- 
matic grains and mangoes — fruits which 
were to us more exquisite than peaches. 
But he himself could not sit with 11s. He 
begged to be excused for not giving us 
meat. The monastery made *no use of it. 

Strange apartment this of the Swami 
where the nude simplicity of a Hindu 
anchorite was mixed up with the practical 
furniture of a Western philosopher — rock- 
ing chair, a library of varied works where 
Emerson and Spencer elbowed the in- 
digenous publications gathered in rolls. 

A disciple offered us some betels in a green 
leaf. They all came from the monastery 
garden where they had been gathered. I 
chewed. A taste of nicotine and flower 
filled my mouth — my teeth became red. 

“Narcotics are smoked or chewed all 
over India” said the Sanyasi with a 
smile. “For ns, life is a dream and what 
you call dream among yourselves is for us 
the sole reality. All that arc for you true, 
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veritable and real — because of their 
visible or tangible attribute are, for us a 
sport of Maya — a mere Illusion — that which 
changes and passes away is not worth the 
trouble of being loved — nor even of being 
looked at. The cities, the luxury, and the 
glories, the civilisations and the prodigies o£ 
material science — we have known them all 
for centuries and we are disgusted with the 
usage. Childish sports devised for children. 

“We are awakened from the brutalising 
dream of which you are still under the in* 
fluence. We shut the eyes, retain our 
breath and sit under the soft shadow of the 
trees in front of the primitive fire. The 
infinite then opens to us the marvellous 
doors and we enter into the inner world 
which is the only truth. There — .see for 
yourself. There are few Europeans who 
have penetrated these mysteries)” 

We leaned towards the window of the 
the cell. A clock struck. In the garden 
under an Indian fig tree the inoiiks were 
seated in a circle. They balanced/the head 
and the back in a rhythmic movement. He 
who had just accompanied u $ sang in a 
strange voice — recalling our / plain-chant 
but more strident and more joyous. In the 
centre a fire burnt away iiyfo grey cinders. 
At the side of the fire the* trident of Shiva 
was planted dressed in^garlands, all fixed 
their eyes upon the fL 4 me where dwelt the 
divinity. A great peace soared up from the 
organisms hypnotised by the igneoussoul — 
a peace frightful ito us whom activity turns 
tipsy — a peace /from which rose up the 
chant as on a / sonorous wing — and the 
golden bees dai{ced over the ecstatic heads 
in streaks ot sujkliglit, while from inside the 
sacred stables tjhe cows raised their vener- 
able heads associating themselves with the 
strange cult Sn which man reenters into 
universal nature and is annihilated with- 
out death. / 
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EPISTLES OF SWAMI VI VEKANANDA, 

( Translated from Bengali. ) 


CXXXII, 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna! 

vm. 

Dear and beloved, 

Your letter gives me all the news over there. 
I am grieved to hear of the bereavement — 
has sustained. Such is the Lord's will. This 
is a place for action, not enjoyment, and 
everyone will go home when his task is done, 
*~some earlier, and some later, that is all. 
F — has gone — well, such is the will of the 
Lord ! • Itjjs a welcome news that Sri Raina- 
krishna’s festival has come off with great 
e clat\ the more his name is spread, the better 
it is. But there is one thing to know — great 
sages come with special messages for the 
world, af\d not for name, but their followers 
throw thqir teachings overboard and fight 
over their\ names— this is verily the history 
of the worlcJt I do not take into any consid- 
eration whether people accept his name or 
not, but am rek.dy to lay down my life to help 
hi9 teachings, hiVhfe and his message spread 
all over the world.' x What I am most afraid 
of is the worship-room. It is not bad in it- 
self, but there is a tendency in some to make 
this all in all and set up that old-fashioned 
nonsense over again,— this is what makes me 
nervous. I know why th^y busy themselves 
with those old, effete ceremonials. Their spirit 
craves for work, but having got no outlet 
they waste their energy in ringing bells and 
ail that. v 

I am giving you a new iqea. If you can 
work it out then I shall kno \ you are men, 
and will be of service,.,,,, .Make an organised 
plan, A few cameras, some (maps, globes, 
and somq chemicals etc, are \needed, The 


next thing yon want is a big hut. Then you 
must get together a number of poor, indigent 
folk. Having done all these, show them 
pictures from Astronomy, Geography etc. and 
preach Sri Ramakrishna to them. Try to 
have their eyes opened as to what has taken 
place or is taking place in different countries, 
what this world is like, and so forth. You 
have got lots of poor and ignorant folk there. 
Go to their cottages, from door to door, in 
the evening, at noon, any time, — and open 
their eyes. Books etc. won’t do — give them 
oral teaching. Then slowly extend your 
centres. Can you do all this ? Or, only bell- 
ringing ? 

I have heard everything about — from 
Madras. They are highly pleased with him. 

Dear , if you go to Madras and live there 

for some time, it will do a lot of work. 
But before you go, start this work there first. 
Can’t the lady devotees convert some widows 
into disciples ? And can’t you put a bit of 
learning into their heads? And can’t you 
then send them out to preach Sri Rama- 
krishna from door to door, and impart edu- 
cation along with it ? * * 

Come ! Apply yourselves heart and soul to 
it. The day of gossip and ceremonials is 
gone, my boy,^w* must work noiv. Now, let 
me see how far a Bengalee's religion will go. 
L — wants some warm clothing. The people 
here import winter clothing from Europe and 
India. You will get a piece of cloth in 
Calcutta at one fourth of the price at which 

I shall buy it here I don't know when I 

shall go to Europe, everything is uncertain 
with me — I am getting on somehow in this 
country, that is all. 

This is a very funny country. It is now 

summer— this morning it was as hot as April 
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in Bengal, but now it is as cold as February 
at Allahabad! So much fluctuation within 
four hours ! The hotels of this country beg- 
gar description. For instance, there is an 
hotel in New York where a room can be 
hired for up to Rs. 5000 a day, excluding 
boarding charges. Not even in Europe is 
there a country like this in point of luxury. 
It is indeed the richest country in the world, 
where money is drained off like water. I 
seldom live in hotels, but am mostly the 
guest of big people here. To them I am a 
widely known man. The whole country knows 
me now, so wherever I go they receive me 
with open arms into their homes. Mr. II — 's 
home is my centre in Chicago. — I call his 
wife mother, and his daughters call me 
brother. I scarcely find a family so highly 
pure and kind. Or why should God shower 
Mis blessings on them in such abundance, 
my brother? Oh, how wonderfully kind they 
aie! If they chance to learn that a poor man 
is in a strait at such and such a place, there, 
they will go, ladies and gentlemen, to give 
him food and clothing, and find him some 
job ! And what do we do ! 

In summer they leave their homes to go to 
foreign lands, or to the sea-side. I, too, shall 
go somewhere, but have not yet fixed a place. 
In other points, they are just as you see with 
Englishmen. They have got books and 
things of that sort, but very dear. You can 
have five times those things in Calcutta for 
the same price. In other words, these people 
will not let foreign goods be imported into 
the country. They set a heavy tax on them, 
and as a result, the market goes up enormously, 
Besides, thay are not much in the way of 
manufacturing clothings etc. They construct 
tools and machinery, and grow wheat, rice, 
cotton etc. — which are fairly cheap. 

By the bye, now-a-days we have plenty of 
hilsa fish here. Eat your fill, but everything 
digests. There are many kinds of fruits ; 
plantain, lemon, guava, apple, almond, raisin, 
aud grape are in abundance ; besides many 


other fruits come from California. There are 
plenty ef pineapples, but there are no mangoes 
or lichis, or things of that sort. 

There is a kind of spinach, which when 
cooked, tastes just like our note *of Bengal, 
and another class, which they call asparagus, 
tastes exactly like the tender dengo herb, but 
you can’t have our charchari made of it here. 
There is* no kalai or any other pulse, they do 
not even know of them. There is rice, and loaf, 
and numerous varieties of fish and meat, of 
all descriptions. Their menu is like that of 
the French. There is your milk, rarely curd, 
but plenty of whey. Cream is an article of 
everyday use. In tea, and coffee, and every- 
thing there is that cream, — not the hardened 
crust of boiled milk, mind you — and there is 
your butter, too, and ice-water, — no matter 
whether it is summer or winter, day or night, 
whether you have got a bad cold or fever, — 
you have ice-water in abundance. These are 
scientific people and laugh when they are 
told that ice-water aggravates cold. The 
more you take, the better, And there is 
plenty of ice-cream, of all sorts of shapes. 
I have seen the Niagara Falls seven or eight 
times, the Lord be praised! Very grand 
no doubt, but not quite as you have heard 
them spoken of. One day, in winter, we had 
the aurora borealis. * * Only childish 

prattle ! I have not much time to listen to 
that sort of thing in this life ; it will be time 
enough to see if I can do that in the next. 

J — has completely rallied by this time, 

I hope ? The vagabond spirit of is not 

yet at an end, I see. What is wanted is a 
power of organisation — do you understand 
me? Have any of you got that much brain 
in your head ? If you do, let your mind work. 

will be able to do it. has got very 

little originality, but is a very good workman, 
and persevering — which is an essential neces- 
sity, and is executive to a degree. * * We 

want some disciples— fiery young men,— 
do you see ? — intelligent and brave, who 
dare to go to the jaws of Death, and are 
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read y to swim the ocean across. Do you 
follow me? We want hundreds like that, both 
men and women. Try your utmost for that 
end alone. Make converts right and left, and 
put them into our purity-drilling machine. 

* * What made you communicate to the 
14 Indian Mirror” that Paramahamsa Deva 
used to call Narendra such and such, and all 
sorts of nonsense? — As if he had nothing 
else to do but that! Only thought-reading 
and nonsensical mystery-mongcring ! * * 

It is excellent that is visiting you often. 

Do you w.rite letters to G — ? Convey to him 
my love, and take kind care of him. Every- 
thing will come right by degrees. I don’t 
find much time to write heaps of letters. As 
for lectures and so forth, l don’t prepare them 
beforehand. Only one I wrote out, which you 
have printed. The rest I deliver off-hand, 
whatever comes to my lips, — Gurudeva backs 
me on. I have nothing to do with pen and 
paper. Once at Detroit I held forth for three 
hours at a stretch. Sometimes I myself 
wonder at my own achievement — to think 
that there was such stuff in this pate ! They 
ask me here to write a book, well, I think I 
must do something that way, this time. But 
that’s the botheration ; who will take the 
trouble of putting .things in black and white 
and all that 1 * * 

We must electrify society, electrify the world. 
Idle gossips and barren ceremonials won’t do, 
Ceremonials are meant for householders, 
your work is the distribution and propagation 
of thought-currents. If you can do that, then 
it is all right. * * 

Let character be formed, and then I shall 
be in your midst. Do you see? We 
want two thousand Sannyasins, nay ten, or 
even twenty thousand — men and women, 
both. What are our matrons doing ? We want 
converts at ary risk. Go and tell them, and 
try yourselves, heart and s ul. Not house- 
holder-disciples, mind you, we want Sannya- 
sins. Let each one of you have a hundred 
heads tousured — young educated men, not 


fools. Then you are heroes. We must make 
a sensation. Give up your passive attitude, 
gird your loins and stand up. Let me see yon 
make some electric circuits between Calcutta 
and Madras. Start centres at places, go on 
always making converts. Convert everyone in- 
to the monastic order, whoever seeks for it, 
irrespective of sex, and then I shall be in 
your midst. A huge spiritual tidal wave 
is coming — he who is low shall become noble 
and he who is ignorant shall become the 
teacher of great scholars — through his grace. 
4l *ftreir HT*nr srro TOfSwroi’’—" Awake ! Arise ! 
and stop not till the goal is reached.” Life 
is ever expanding, contraction is death. The 
self-seeking man who is looking after his 
personal comforts and leading a lazy life, — 
there is no room for him even in hell. lie 
alone is a child of Sri Ramakrishna who is 
moved to pity for all creatures and exerts for 
them even at the risk of incurring personal 
damnation — frft $*nOT: — “others are vulgar 
people.” Whoever, at this great spiritual 
juncture, will stand up with a courageous 
heart, and go on spreading from door to door, 
from village to village, his message, is alone 
my brother, and a son of his. This is the 
test, he who is Ramakrishna's child, does not 
seek his personal good . — a TOSWUUT- 

' They wish to do good to others 
even when at the point of death. Those that 
care for their personal comforts and seek a 
lazy life, who are ready to sacrifice all before 
their personal whims, are none of us ; let them 
pack off, yet while there is time. Propagate his 
character, his teachings, his religion. This is 
the only spiritual practice, the only worship, 
this verily is the means, and this the goal. 
Arise ! Arise! A tidal wave is coming! On- 
ward ! Men and women, down to the Chan- 
dAIa — all are pure in his eyes. Onward ! 
Onward ! There is no time to care for name, 
or fame, or Mukti, or Bhakti! We shall 
look to these some other time. Now in this 
life let us infinitely spread his lofty character, 
his sublime life, his infinite soul. This is the 
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only work — there is nothing else to do. 
Wherever his name will reach, the veriest 
worm will attain divinity, nay, ts actually at- 
taining it, you have got eyes and don’t you 
see it? Is it a child’s play? Is it silly 
prattle ? Is it foolery ? * sfareTcT 3 WERT ” — “Arise ! 
Awake!” Great Lord ! He is at our back. 
1 cannot write any more. — Onward ! I only 
tell von this that whoever reads this letter, 
will imbibe my spirit! Have faith ! Onward! 
Great Lord ! * * I feel as if somebody is 

moving my hand to write in this way. On- 
ward ! Great Lord ! Everyone will be swept 
away! Take care, he is coming ! Whoever 
will be ready to serve him, — no, not him, 
but his children, — the poor and the down- 
trodden, the sinful and the afflicted, down to 
the very worm— who will be ready to serve 


these, in them he will manifest him- 
self. Through their tongue the Goddess of 
Learning Herself will speak, and the Divine 
Mother — the Embodiment of all Power — will 
enthrone Herself in their hearts. Those that 
are atheists, unbelievers, worthless and foppish, 
why do they call themselves as belonging to 
his fold ? * * 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda, 

P. S. * * The term Organisation mearis 

division of labour. Each does his own part 
and all the parts taken together express an 
ideal of harmony. Here are a few lines of 
poetry for your peiusal — 

“ A song I sing to thee,” &c. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S MISSION TO THE WEST. 

(By Braiimaciiaki Gukudas.) 


HE Parliament of Religions at Chicago, 
in 1893 was convened with a very 
definite object. That object presumably was, 
to bring before the world a clear conception 
of what men of different climes, of different 
nations, of different beliefs, held to be the 
highest aim in life; to make known to all the 
world what man thought about himself, about 
nature and about God, — in short, to learn the 
ideals of the religious belief held by people 
from the different corners of the earth. And 
then to compare notes and to settle once for 
all the nettling question, which. of the many 
religions professed by man, should stand su- 
preme, which belief would be entitled to pro- 
claim itself paramount and best fitted as a 
universal religion. 

A lofty idea, no doubt. But there was no 
question in the Western mind as to the out- 
come of the contest. And there were strange 
rumours abroad, The West, always confident, 


always cock-sure of herself, convinced beyond 
the idea of a doubt that she leads the world 
in every field of accomplishment, that her 
civilisation, her culture, her customs, her 
ideals are the standard after which Eastern 
races should model themselves, the West, 
considering her conquest of Eastern nations 
as a boon to these, what she calls, less en- 
lightened peoples, — felt satisfied that in the 
year 1893, at Chicago a conquest would be 
made which would silence, once for all, the 
feeble voice of all coloured races ; that she 
would make the greatest of all her conquests, 
the conquest of religion. And that from that 
day on, she would be able to silence with 
authority, all claims of religion, uttered by 
protesting voices. Christianity, so hopelessly 
unsuccessful in the East before, would after 
that memorable day unfurl her banner in every 
land upon which the sun smiles. The East 
would be convinced of the folly of further 
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protest against, of further indifference towards 
the religion of the West. The doors would be 
opened for the missionaries and the East 
would be Christianized. 

The one point on which the East had not 
yet submitted was her religion. It was the 
one rock on which the Western sword had 
broken, unable to withstand the force of con- 
tact. All this would soon be changed. Sub- 
missive, on bent knees, the head bowed low, 
the East would sit at the feet of the West, to 
learn of her the message of peace and salva- 
tion. The Parliament of Religions was to 
bring the heathen to his senses. 

But the gods smiled. And the Rishis in 
celestial spheres rejoiced. For they knew that 
at last the day had come when their age-long 
austerities, their Tapasya, their renunciation, 
their prayers, their meditations, their life-long 
Brahmacharya, would bear fruition. And 
through the voice of one of their chosen chil- 
dren, the entire wealth of their realisations 
would flood, not only the land which they 
had graced and blessed with their presence, 
but even the entire world. For East and 
West alike would hear the glad tiding of 
deliverance. 

And the East would listen and the West 
would listen and the glorious message of 
brotherly love and compassion would encircle 
the earth. For once more the command had 
sounded — and this time in the ears of a 
modern saint in India — “Go ye out into all 
the world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” 

And so the dav drew nearer. The Chicago 
exhibition was opened, the gates were lifted 
and people streamed in by the thousands to 
see the wonders of the world collected at 
Chicago. And then the Parliament of Religi- 
ons commence i its sessions. The West came 
well prepared ; the Occidenta* mind offered its 
best. Men of distinction, orators, men of 
learning and high dignitaries of the different 
churches faced the vast assembly, And the 
audience was all-expectant. 


MaU, 

The East was represented by men of dif- 
ferent Oriental faiths. A picturesque gather- 
ing they were, these men so dignified, wearing 
coloured turbans, some in long robes, white and 
yellow and red. A pleasing picture, this array 
of heathens, their faces so calm and still so 
expressive, their eyes large and with a mys- 
terious look. “If they were only Christians,” 
was the sentimental sigh of the church-ladies* 
But they were not Christians. Some of them 
even were idolaters. Terrible thought ! For 
little did they who lamented the lot of these 
men, surmise that some of these brown-faced 
teachers had more of the Christ-spirit within 
them, than they themselves possessed. And 
far was it from them to expect that there was 
a great surprise in store for that august 
assembly. 

Many a speaker unburdened his soul in 
eloquent speech, as one by one, they rose on 
the platform. The audience listened with 
more or less patience and attention. But they 
wanted to hear these strange men from the 
East, who sat there like statues, apparently 
little moved by what went on before them. 
There was one amongst these who had been 
singled out by the audience as the most strik- 
ing figure. The West is not blind to beauty* 
Those brilliant eyes, exceptionally large, that 
perfectly chiselled face, the erect and well- 
formed frame, — a majestic figure. This was 
the SwAmi Vivekananda. 

But what would his lips disclose should 
once they open to speak ? What strange 
superstitious ideas would they reveal to the 
expectant audience? They became impatient 
to hear him. Would he never rise? It was 
past morning. They had sat there many 
hours. When would come his turn ? A mo- 
ment ! — The chairman moves. He bends in 
his direction.— A few whispering words. — At 
last the figure rises. The face is calm as an 
unruffled ocean. The eyes look far out into 
space. Is he inspired ? 

A few steps forward and the Swami 
Vivekananda stands before his audience.— 
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There is pin-drop silence. — One sweeping 
glance over the vast assembly and the lips 
open. Tlie voice is sonorous, clear and dis- 
tinct. — “Sisters and Brothers of America!” 

The first words are spoken. And these 
words will go down in the history of religious. 

“ Sisters and Brothers of America I” 

A11 electric shock went through the audi- 
ence. Here was inspiration indeed ; a heart 
laying itself open before the world. Here* in 
half a sentence, the culture of an ancient race 
expressed itself. Unseen hands clapped hands. 
A world-soul had touched the finest, the 
noblest string of the human heart. “ Sisters 
and Brothers of America!” The words were 
few, but the man stood revealed. 

In an instant, the Parliament of Religions 
had found itself. Its meaning, its object, its 
aim stood revealed in this one expression . 
"‘Sisters and Brothers of America! " Glorious 
utterance ! The East had touched the West ; 
separating oceans diicd up , the world stood 
united. For one short moment at least, bar- 
riers dropped, colour of skin was forgotten, 
difference in attire was overlooked, peculiarity 
in manners did no longer count. Man stood 
face to face with man 

Another moment of silence. The lips open 
again. But who could sit there unmoved ; 
who could listen ? The heart had been 
touched. The stirred-up feeling was too over- 
powering ami it gave way in an outburst of 
enthusiastic applause. The Swami Viveka- 
nanda, the heathen from distant India, was 
tlie master of the situation. In five short 
words he had formulated the ideas that half- 
consciously each one present had struggled to 
express. Swami Vivekauanda, the prophet, 
[had sounded the key to which the further pro- 
gress of the Parliament was to be attuned. 

Here was a master who had revealed man 
to man, who with one stroke had cleared the 
mental horizon, who had brought tc the sur- 
face what is best and noblest in man, — the 
recognition that we are all children of one 
Parent, of that very one Parent, whose bless- 


ings had been invoked at the opening of the 
session. 

The rest of the story is known to you alb ’ 
How during the following sessions the people 
clamoured for a few words from the lips of the 
Hindu monk. And how they would sit for 
hours to hear a few sentences from the sage 
of India. 

And what a message he brought! For he 
always kept the standard high. The opening 
sentence was, as it were, the theme, of which 
his following addresses were beautiful varia- 
tions. Always impersonal, his message was 
for his Sisters and Brothers in America. And 
America then represented the world. For 
tlie Parliament of Religions was a world* 
Parliament. 

Swami Vivekananda had come to Chicago 
to share with the world, to give freely to all 
humanity, that which it had taken him all his 
life to gather. He asked for no recognition, 
for no reward. He gave as Jesus gave, as 
Buddha gave, as his own Master had given, — 
the bread of life, without price. 

He started no sect, he initiated few dis- 
ciples. lie was contented to sow the seed, 
that all might reap the harvest. “ I do not 
ask you to become my followers,” lie said, “ I 
want to heip von to become belter men and 
better women.” And he spoke from their 
own scriptures, and he spoke of their own 
Saviour. And from the Hindu scriptures he 
used what would illustrate and strengthen 
their own belief. “ I have not come to make 
you Hindus,” he said on another occasion, “ I 
have come to make you better Christians.” 
But he never tried to hide his own inheritance, 
that ancient culture, the accumulation of 
centuries of high thinking and right living, 
that culture which stands behind every sen- 
tence of even the oldest of Indian scriptures. 
And saturated as he was with the teachings of 
tlie sages of his own land, lie would pour out 
story after story, he would quote sloka after 
sloka from Purana and Sruti. And this he 
would often do to explain and point out the 
beauty and poetry of their own Bible. 
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It was gracious ; it was exceedingly gener- 
ous. 11 1 do not wish to break down,” he said, 
“ I want to erect and strengthen. I preach 
tolerance, for all religions contain truth.” 
And in his melodious voice he would chant 
in Sanskrit and then give in English that 
beautiful gem from the Upanishads : “ As 
different rivers having their source in different 
places, all mingle their water in the sea, so, 
oh Lord, the different paths which men take 
through different tendencies, various though 
they appear, crooked or straight, all lead to 
Thee.” And then from the Gita: Whoso- 
ever comes to Me, through whatever form, 1 
reach him. All men are struggling through 
paths which in the end lead to Me.” 

There was a message for the West, — all 
religions, when sincerely practised, lead to 
God ! Different religions arc so many paths 
that lead to him ! 

And before the minds of those present, 
flitted dark pictures of the past. How man 
bad slain man, for religion’s sake; how 
thousands upon thousands of human beings, 
men and women of the same blood, had 
butchered each other in the name of God. 

Rack of torture, burning-pyre and guillotine 
had disappeared, but did not the rancour of 
religious strife still embitter many a human 
heart? Was not sect still opposed to sect? 
Roman Catholic against Protestant, Protest- 
ant against Roman Catholic? One denomi- 
nation scorning the other ? 

Once more Light had come from the East. 
The light was now shining before them. And 
under the soothing influence of that benign 
light, it was brought home to this vast 
audience, that they were all sisters and 
brothers, children of one heavenly Father, 
fellow-pilgrims on their way to God. 

And of that heavenly Father, the Swami 
Vivekananda spoke to the Christians of the 
West. And he explained how the same 
heavenly Father is worshipped in India and 
how the Hindus also worship Him as the 
Divine Mother of the universe, and then he 


went farther and told that God fs sometimes 
worshipped as the divine Child and even as 
the Beloved, the divine Spouce. And then 
the Swami told them of the final vision of the 
Yogis if) Samadhi. How in the solitude of 
the Himalayan forest, these heroic men had 
meditated on the ultimate Truth, how they 
dared to penetrate deeper into the mystery of 
Being, brushing aside all limiting visions, till 
they stood face to face with the Absolute and 
God was realised as “ He, who is the one life 
in a universe of death, as He, who is the 
constant basis of an ever-changing world, as 
that One, who is the only Soul, of which all 
souls are but delusive manifestations.” 

Such revelations were startling. It was 
new in the West. But gradually the Swami 
won ground. And those who loved him 
and followed him, understood that lie did 
not destroy, but that he led onward. For no 
hope was blasted, no vision scorned, no ideal 
knocked on the head. But there was gui- 
dance and advice and suggestion. The child 
was lifted till it could stand, it was led by the 
hand till it could walk alone. Always the 
next sign-post was pointed out. “ It is good 
to be bom in a church,” Swamiji said, “but 
not to die there. Reach farther than churches 
can possibly take you. Have your own belief, 
but try to expand. Let your vision broaden, 
t let your mental horizon extend. Churches 
and doctrines aie the hedges to protect the 
tender plant. But they must be broken down 
that the plant may become a tree.” 

And so he pointed out how the belief in 
heaven, as held by the Christians, is but a 
halting place on the way to Mukti ; how 
salvation is the stepping-stone on which to 
reach divine wisdom ; how love for God must 
lead to realisation of God and how the Per- 
sonal God is but one aspect of Brahman. 

And of Jesus he spoke and of Buddha and 
of Sri Krishna and sometimes of his own 
master. And he told the Christians that these 
were all alike sons of God. 

Tin's was the path by which Swamiji led 
his disciples. They were never the loser*, 
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they were always the gainers. For good, they 
were shown the better, for the small, greater. 
It was an intellectual and a spiritual ex- 
pansion. 

To say that Eastern thought was entirely 
unknown in the West till the advent of the 
Swami Vivekananda, is not correct. Western 
scholars had given us some of the Hindu 
scriptures in our own language. But to very 
few, the teaching as it stood, was intelligible. 
Theosophy had made us acquainted with two 
great principles, the law of Karma and re- 
incarnation. But their teaching was mostly 
culled from the Puranas. It is therefore that 
we hailed the Swami Vivekananda as the 
first authoritative exponent to the West of 
the ideas of the Vedas and the Upanishads. 
His exposition was clear and comprehensible. 
It was masterly. He brought order out of 
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Rush o’er the world of war, 

Chaos and ruin, 

Rush o'er all nations 1 woes, 

The gasps of death between, 

Vivekananda ’s name. 

Over the earth to brood, 

Mighty, Supreme; 

Spirit of strength and bliss, 

Life-giving hymn, 

Vivekananda \s name. 

Heart of adamant, monarch of men, 

Of thine plenitude ’pun us do rain, 

Visit with thy power ever Time’s eternal 

shore, 

Mightily awake, 

Never us forsake, 

JThou that dwell’st in light, shine evermore. 


6? 

chaos. He sifted. And Mahatmas and astral 
bodies and clementals went with the chaff. 
“No mystery-mongering,” he said,“ it weakens 
the brain. No secret societies, religion must 
be opened to all.” And I remember how I 
myself had once joined a religious society. 
But 1 had to withdraw. For when I asked 
for the practical application of their teaching 
and for demonstration of what they claincd to 
have acquired, I found no response. Neither 
could 1 get admittance to their esoteric 
meetings. 

What a relief then was it to myself and 
others, to come in contact with Swamiji and 
the other Swamis of the Ramkrishna Mission. 
For with them, the practical side of religion 
meant everything. And they freely opened 
their spiritual treasures to one and all. 

(To be concluded). 


ODK. 

Dkmktkk. 

Raise thy song that lie 
On earth’s quagmire lost, 

Raise us, O bless us, 

The lowly, passion-tost. 

Thou, O best of Mother Earth ! 

Thou that hadsU thy birth, 

Dressed in thy breast-plate of superhuman 

scale 

Of freemen of a heavenly growth, 
Angels of the plighted troth 
For work in his own trackless seas in the 

wind and gale, 
Holy spirit, hail ! 

Holy spirit, liail! 

Over the earth’s shadows fly, 

Light up the murky sky, 

0 thou, Gleam of Sliakti, with Her power 

wrought, 
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Child of the Superman, 

Arch’tect to bridge the span 
Of Life that is to be, through life with 

horrors fraught. 

Teacher Thou, of tempest, fire, 

Thoughts that burn and glow, 
Mightily do us inspire 
In thy wake to follow. 

Thou, O strange Alchemist! 

Over ns do ponder, list, 

Of thy power, in our veins, O pour! 

In thine own huge alembic, 

On flames that burn terrific, 

Make us all soldiers of the pure, evermore 
A ud adore! 


Holy, Holy, Holy, 

Peace circumambient, 

Holy, Holy, Holy, 

Life, all -transcendent. 

O’er earth’s shadows see 
Blazed in starry sheen 
u Hcsper-Ph osphor, double-star, ’ ’ 

All the stars between, 

Vivckananda’s name. 

All ‘harmony,’ all ‘peace,’ 

Not ‘dissension,’ 

Joy in the Real proclaiming, 

Holy consummation. 

Vivekananda’s name, 

Vivckanauda-dav, 1 
Feb, 3rd, V>18, j 


VIVKKACHITDAM AM, 


( Continued /rout pace •/,*) 




tfcnr snir 

vr^rrw qnfaRin 

^fr^r: \\¥i\\ 

39. O Lord, with thy nectar-like 
speech, sweetened by the enjoyment of the 
elixir-like bliss of Brahman, pure, cooling 
to a degree, issuing in streams from thy 
lips as from a pitcher, and delightful to the 
ear, — do thou sprinkle me who am tor- 
mented by worldly afflictions as by the 
tougucs of a forest-fire. Blessed are those 
on whom even a passing glance of thine 
eye lights, accepting them r- thine own. 

[ Stripped of metaphor the Sloka would mean : 
Take pity on me and teach me the way out of this 
world and its afflictions. ] 


?rr nfew \ 

«r fifirac$<r 3 3Tsr «rr sror 

40. How to cross this ocean of phe- 
nomenal existence, what is to be my fate, 
and which of the means should I adopt — 
as to these 1 know nothing. Condescend 
to save me, O Lord, and describe at length 
how to put an end to the misery of this 
relative existence. 

[ Which of the mavis : Among the various and 
often conflicting m aus prescribed in the Shastras, 
which am 1 adopt ? ] 

<WT SroflPTcl 

ssinnftrar *n*rr «wwr IWIH 
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41. As he thus speaks, tormented by 
the afflictions of the world — which is like 
a forest on fire — and seeking his protec- 
tion, the saint eyes him with a glance 
softened with pity and spontaneously bids 
him give up all fear. 

avstrottf ?rqti<T ny^H 

42. To him who has sought his pro- 
tection, thirsting for liberation, who duly 
obeys the injunctions of the scriptures, 
who is of a pacified mind, and endowed 
with calmness, — (to such a one) the sage 
proceeds to inculcate the truth out of 
sheer grace : 

1 This verse is an adaptation of Mundaka Upa. 
1. ii. 13. 

To him who &rV.— The adjectives imply that 
he is a qualified aspirant. J 

wr wi f 
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43. Fear not, O learned one, there is 
no death for thee; there is a means of 
crossing this sea of relative existence; that 
very way by which sages have gone beyond 
it, I shall inculcate to thee. 


cfTr’srr wnitfifa n**n 


44. There is a sovereign means which 
puts an end to the fear of relative existence ; 
through that thou wilt cross the sea of 
Sams&ra and attain bliss supreme. 

^T5qtf'fcra^Hr^:*sRrcrr *^3 H«y.ii 

45. Reasoning on the meaning of the 
Vedanta leads to efficient knowledge, which 
is immediately followed by the total 
annihilation of the misery born of relative 
existence. 

[ Effidnit knowledge — the highest knowledge, 
which consists of the realisation of the identity of 
the individual soul with Brahman. 1 

(To be continued.) 


THE FIFTY-SIXTH BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


At Belur Math. 

The fifty-sixth birthday anniversary of Swami 
Vivekananda came off on the 3»d of Februari Lint, 
when, as usual, the Belur Math held its Celebr.it ion 
In the midst of a very large conenuisc of the 
Swamis, Bhaklas and admirers of all setts and 
creeds. This year the two different Ct lob radon**, 
that of the u Tithi-puja " and the public festivity 
both fell on the same day and the conjoint glory 
of the occasion was therefore by no means the 
lesser as when severally performed. 

The Math premises, the ‘ Thakur's ’ temple and 
the little 1 Samadhi ’ temple of the Swamiji wore 
their gala appearance on this day, with flags am! 
banners floating in the wind and the floral adorn- 
ments inside each, all very deftly executed and 
made charming to look upon. The spacious court - 
yard was canopied over and on the south side of It 


was placed a big portrait of the Swamiji, in his 
mendicant garb, the whole thing being embowered 
in the midst of a very artistic setting of moss, 
(1 »\vers and creepers of all kinds. At the very 
dawn of the day, there was the ' usha-kirtan,’ the 
chant which took all hearts captive by the simpli- 
city and sincerity of the whole choir and its cue was 
caught up and sustained throughout the day by 
various manner of songs and musical perfor- 
mances. now the rapturous melody of the Vaishnava 
lvrics and now again, the ‘ Mother-chants,’ the 
•'Kali-kirtan ’ which has of late years grown to be 
quite a favourite with the Math members them- 
selves and is as universally liked by the laity of all 
classes. The * Kirtan ’ of the Madras Bhaktas, all 
in its native style, was quite a novel feature and 
attracted huge interest. The visitors of the day 
ware past enumeration and it was towards the after- 
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noon that the crowd reached to its zenith. A 
good part of the Math grounds was taken over with 
equipages of all kinds and the river-front practically 
swarmed over with boats, from sunrise to sundown. 

The rich and the poor alike were sumptuously 
treated, the never-failing courtesy and the pleasing 
address of the Swainis and the volunteers for the 
occasion, acting as a leaven to the bread of charity 
and good-will so generously and religiously dis- 
tributed as the order of the day. The proceedings 
were throughout graced by the august presence of 
the Swami Brahmananda this year. Everybody keen- 
ly felt, however, the absence of the Swami Prema- 
nanda ( now convalescent ) whose sweet, saintly 
personality was wont tp lend an added charm to 
the Math Utsavas every year. 

In Calcutta. 

At the instance of the Calcutta Vivckananda 
Society Swamiji’s birthday anniversary was cele- 
brated in February last, at the University Institute 
Hall, College Square. The Hon'ble Maharaja- 
dhiraj of Burdwan presided. The Honorary Secy, 
read the annual report. Then the President in the 
course of a Bengali speech dwelt on the remar- 
kable selflessness of Swami Vivckananda who had 
travelled to America and other distant lands at the 
behest of his master, Sri Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, with a view to teaching the people of the 
West the truth of the Vedanta philosophy. The 
most practical way of paying a tribute to the mem- 
ory of the Swamiji would be by furthering the 
cause of his mission work. 

MM. Pramatha Nath Tarkahhusan in paying a 
glowing tribute to Swami Vivckananda eulogised 
the speeches of the illustrious Sannyasi. After his 
return from America, Swami Vivckananda in ad- 
dressing a vast audience had said that India was 
destined to conquer the world spiritually. The 
Swami at that meeting had also pointed out the 
cloud, then not bigger than a man's hand, that had 
gathered on the Western horizon and which was 
fraught with dire consequences to follow, sooner or 
later. Who knew that Vivekananda’s prophecy 
pregnant with celestial tire would not be fulfilled ? 

Dr. Prabhudayal Shastri referred to the Swamiji’s 
insight into the Vedanta philosophy and his refer- 
ences in connection with that were being demons- 
trated by the recent scientific discoveries. He 
was followed by Babu Panchcowri Banerji. MM. 
Satis Chandra Vidyabhushau proposed a vote of 
thanks to the chair, after which the immense 
gathering dispersed. 

At Ranchi. 

The birthday anniversary of c wami Vivckananda 
was celebrated at Duranda, F an chi, with great 
eclat , on the 3rd Feb., ’t8. Puja, Homa and San- 
kirtan were performed from 7 to 10 in the morn- 
ing. Reading from Kathopanishad, Sankirtan, 
and distribution of Prasad to the public were the 


afternoon programme from 4 to 9 p. m. Sj. 
Sarat Ch. Chakravarty n. a., a disciple of Swamiji, 
delivered an impressive lecture on the life 
and teachings of the great Swamiji carrying the 
audience with him. Another Bhakta of Swamiji 
gave a hearty meal to 600 poor Narayanaa at his 
own expense. 

At Benares. 

The 56th Birthday Anniversary of Swamiji was 
celebrated publicly on the 10th February, 1918, 
when the following programme was observed : — 

1. The feeding of the poor, 1-4 p. m. 2. A 
lecture in English on the life and teachings of 
Swami Vivckananda by Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar, 
m. a., i\ h. s. (Benares Hindu University), 4-5 p.m. 
3. Bhajana with music, 5-7 p. m. 4. Distribution 
of Piasada. 

The Tithipuja had been performed with im- 
posing solemnity on the 3rd Feb. On the icth, 
before the appointed time people began to muster 
in crowds. The platform was nicely decorated 
with flowers and bunting, as suited the occasion. 
At 4 p. m., after an opening song by one of the 
Bhaktas, Professor Jadu Nath Sarkar delivered 
his attractive speech, to the following effect : - 

Gentlemen, India has been full of eminent sages 
throughout the ages; and I am sure you would 
ask for reasons why we should select one nut of 
the large number of our sages for celebration. 
What special teaching and vrhat special principles 
did the great Swami give us ? These questions 
requite to be answered when wc have met together 
to celebrate the 56th birthday of Swami Viveka- 
nanda. I will try to give a brief account of his 
life but there are many whom Vivckananda has left 
in India and Europe who can explain his teach- 
ings in more eloquent words from personal con- 
tact with him, than l can do. Swarni Vivckananda 
was born 55 years ago in January 1863. His 
grandfather, fathct and mother were not ordinary 
people, and he naturally felt that he was a son of 
the lordly Dattas. At school and college he was 
very fond of discussing philosophy and there was 
a hunger for truth in his heart. He passed the 
F. A. and B. A. and was preparing for Law examin- 
ation when the call came to him. As a student 
he discussed with his fellows what true religion was 
and took much interest in religious debates. He 
was a hard-working student and always threw his 
soul into whatever he undertook. He acquired 
knowledge and sbength. It is a higher gift to 
acquire knowledge and impart it to others than 
merely to accumulate learning and thought. The 
accumulation of knowledge without the least pos- 
sible efforts to impart the same docs no good to 
the community nor to the cause of civilisation. 
The ideal of Swami Vivckananda was to read, think 
and talk. He studied philosophy in the B. A. 
course. Dr. Brajendra Nath Seal, one of his fellow- 
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students at the General Assembly’s College, said 
that the aim of Vivekananda, even then, was to 
test his belief and accept nothing on trust, and that 
in consequence he passed through many phases of 
doubt. The key-note of his life is that he had a 
a passion to teach and impart the knowledge 
which he had attained himself. Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa perceived what a mighty instrument 
Vivekananda would be in his hands. Vivekananda 
became the follower of Ramakrishna in the 24th 
year of his life, viz. 1886. He visited all parts of 
Hindustan often in disguise, and in the year 1893 
he proceeded from Madras to Chicago, where one 
day it so happened that he was penniless and 
hungry and fainted. As he was lying on the floor, 
there came the image of his Guru and gave 
strength to his mind. This great teacher was 
needed even more in the West than in the East, 
liis message, which went straight to the heart, 
could in no way be hidden or suppressed. All of 
a sudden the inhabitants of Chicago fell that 
Swami Vivekananda was the Messiah of the Age, 
who could easily move the whole world. 1 1 is 
lectures were published and he visited England . in 
1895. He came back to India in 1897, as he felt 
that his motherland stood in great need of his 
scrvii e. 

Vivekananda was the heart of New India ; he 
preached the message that the life either of con- 
templation or of action alone is not a complete life. 
Railway engines even must take some rest. A 
man who is merely a mone) -making machine is an 
incomplete and futile mail. The message that the 
life of action must be combined with that cf 
contemplation is an oid nut*, not unknown to 
Europe or India before. Vivekananda emphasised 
its supreme importance to-day. Tins is the only 
method by which we can attain to human perfec- 
tion. Vivekananda preached the message to the 
West which had forgotten it. He showed how 
religion is a law of action to the strong and not 
merely the consolation ot the weak. Religion is 
another word for duty and a true faith is a realisa- 
tion within and without us. Vivekananda, when 
a student o( philosophy at Calcutta, tested and 
tried to realise within himself the truth of the 
dogmas he was called upon to accept. He moved 
step by step in his spiritual development till he 
met Ramakrishna and found what convinced him 
as the truth. He even doubted and tested his 
Guru before surrendering to him. His belief was 
strong that what is true must asset t itself, and all 
true religions must lead to self-realisation in the 
believer. God is the essence, the sum total of 
strength, and we must appreciate all true w r ords 
spoken in every land and age. A Hindu Sannyasin, 
he could admire the Saracen conquerors of Spain and 
the Delhi Sultan Slier Shah ; and there was apprecia- 
tion of supreme truth in an}' form in his mind. He 
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said, “Even if you sin, you must sin boldly. Tie not 
cowards. Do evil like a man, if you are bom upon 
doing evil. Religion cannot he a weakness. ” He 
improved his health and physique in College, and 
once carried off the first prize in boxing ! Viveka- 
nanda held that the selfish quest of individual 
salvation is not true Hinduism. To get salvation 
our duty to society must be done. H\ serving the 
poor, you are working to complete your own man- 
hood. Chicago is the centre of the money-making 
machine but the Swatni preached to this *• Hub of 
the modern world ’’ that it must change its life. lie 
felt after a year that India required his presence 
even more than England or America. Organisa- 
tion and social service are the necessities of the 
day not only materially hut even more spiritually. 
The true essence of Hindu asceticism is not to 
banish ourselves from the world in order to he 
free, but lu obey a higher law than our individual 
will. 11 1 see the Shiva in the afflicted,” as he 
boldly declared, and relieving the mi. set y of the 
poor is the best adoration of Shiva. The fruit of 
action belongs to God. it is nun s duty merely 
to act. No religion can he at raid of truth. Truth 
conquers and not falsehood. Sin is only a form of 
ignorance. The message of Hinduism is that 
this world is not everything, that wmk and worship 
must go together. Vivekananda is the heart of 
New India and it is according to the lit ness of 
things that his birthday should be celebrated wher- 
ever thoughtful Indian.'! can congregate. 

Mr. Kali Prasnnna C tatter ji, laLe Joint Editor, 
‘ Tribune,’ Lahore, then spoke very impressively 
and humorously in Crdu for the benelit of those 
who could not understand English and narrated 
from his personal knowledge several incidents of 
the life of the great Swami, who was his guest at 
Lahore. He said that the Swami combined the 
East and the West, and as the Euiopean journalist 
Goodwin said, “ Here is a sign of both working 
together.” 

The meeting came to a close at about 7 p. m. 

At Kankhal. 

The birthday anniversary was celebrated with 
usual form at the R. K. Mission Sevashrama, 
Kankhal on the 10th Eeb. Devotional songs were 
sung before the decorated portrait, of Swamiji. 
Next Sm, Satyahala Devi played a devotional air to 
the accompaniment of the Vina, with much effect. 
Then followed a religious discourse by Pandit 
Jogindra Ch. Sarin a S.uikhya-Vedanta-tiriha on the 
life and teachings of the Swami, who held the audi- 
ence for an hour and a half. He dwelt on the mani- 
fold aspect of the Swami's teaching and ended by 
saying that the service of our fellow-beings has 
been insisted on by the Swami as a special mode of 
religious life, and in pursuance of his gospel of 
service Sevashrams and Homes of Service have 
sprung up in different parts of tlie country with their 
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faces set towards the evolution of new forms of 
religious life, by directing the monastic religious 
impulse to the service of man. 

In the afternoon the poor Naravanas who had 
assembled in the spacious lawn of the Scvashrama, 
were treated to a sumptuous feast with puri, haliu, 
etc. It was late in the evening that they dispersed 
glorifying the great name of him who had again 
felt for them like a second Buddha. 

At Brindaban. 

The birthday anniversary of the Swntnijt was 
celebrated at the K. K. Mission Sevasiiruma, 
Brindaban, on Sunday, the 3rd Feb. igi8. The 
chief feature of the day was the feeding of about 
350 poor Naiayauas with Khichri, and nice cuuics 
and sweets. 

At Bangalore. 

The 56th birthday of Swami Vivekananda was 
celebrated with becoming grandem in the Sri 
Ramakrishna Mutt, Bangalore, on the loth Feb. 
As usual, Swamiji's picture was escorted in proces- 
sion to the Mult by Swamiji’s numerous admirers. 
IV poor were sumptuously led and there was art 
appropriate Harikalha performance. 

At 5-30 p. 111. Mr. N. Vcukatcsa Iyengar com- 
menced his lecture on the life and teachings of the 
Swamiji in Kannada. He dwelt feelingly on the 
various qualities of the Swamiji that made him 
known all the world over, lie appealed to the 
people to rise above pettiness, holding the Swamiji 
as a great example. 

Mr. K. 11 . Raminh, n. a., Bar-atdaw, next spoke 
on the same subject in English. He ablv dwelt on 
the greatness ol Swami Vivekananda as an illustrious 
teacher of mankind. He spoke on the peisonai 
qualities of head and heait of the Swamiji. of the 
great work he did as an interpreter of tin* East to 
the West, of his snuggles and trembles. «.f his 
prophetic observations on social, educational and 
spiritual matters.. He tuged the importance of 
physical culture, of having a strong and vigorous 
body before expecting to possess a strong and .sound 
mind, andexhoitcd the audience to become manly 
in thought, word and deed. Finally, he quoted 
passages from the speeches of the Swamiji bearing 
on social refoim, education ot the masses, sectarian 
disputes ami the absorbing topic of the Brahmin 
and non-Brahmin etc. Swamiji’s advice that Brah- 
mins should come forward to elevate the non- 
Brahmins was listened to w ith approval and applause. 

Under the auspices of the Vedanta Society, Banga- 
lore Canlt.. Swamiji’s anniversary was celebrated 
on a grand scale in the premises of the C. V. S. 
Sabha School on the 1 7th Feb. At noon about a 
thousand poor people were sum, 'uously fed and 
food w'as also sent to the poor orphans of the St. 
Patricks Orphanage. In the afternoon there was a 
musical entertainment by Mr. V. T. Devaraj Mu da- 
liar. In tht evening Mr. R. A. Kiishnamacntnya. 
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b. a., delivered an inspiring lecture on the life and 
work of the Swamiji and also spoke about the' 
personal conversation he had during his college 
dav? when he met Swamiji at Madras. The Swamis 
of the Kamkrishna Mission, JBasavangudi, were also 
present. At 7 p. m. there was a grand procession 
of Swami Vivekananda’s pictures on a Vi manat 
accompanied by Bhajana parties. The procession 
moved through the main streets of the town, and 
reached the Sabha School at 9 p. m. and the pro- 
ceedings were biought to a close by Mangalaiath? 
and distribution of Frasada. 

At Aurangabad* 

\ ivekananda-day was celebrated at Aurangabad 
undei the auspices of the Ramakrishna Brotherhood. 
A meeting was held in the Library Hall and Sj. 
S. KiKhna Vaidja delivered a lecture on ‘Swamiji's 
work in the West.’ Mr. I). G. Sarolker presided. 
The meeting came to a close after a Bengali prayer 
Specially prepared in honour of the Swami. 

At Jaffna. 

The 56th birthday anniversary of Srimal Swami 
Vivekanamla was celebrated by the Jalfna Viveka- 
nanda Society with gieat eclat, on the 41I1 Feb. 18. 
' 1 ’he Ramakrishna Mahavidyalavam Hall was taste- 
fully decorated. The photos of the Swamis of the 
Ramkrishna Mission with suitable mottos from the 
Mixings ot the Master adorned the pillars and walls. 
On the dais were kept the garlanded photos of the 
Mn.'ter and Swami Vivekanamla. 

After Bhajana from 8 to 10 a. m., Puja was 
performed, and about 200 Bhaktas partook of the 
J'rasada. The feeding of about 300 poor people lasted 
from r to 4 j». in. The photo of the Swami was 
next taken in procession with music which reached 
back the Vidjalayatn at h p. rn. A meeting was 
then held at the Vtdyalayain Hall. Mr. S. Kandiah, 
Pioctoi K* C., President of the Society, took the. 
chair. Pundit S. Mailvaganam delivered a very 
learned and interesting lecture in Tamil on “The 
Life and Work of Srimal Swami Vivekananda,” 
in which he laid special stress on the deep love 
the Swami had for his country and his countrymen. 
He was followed by Mr. S. Thvagarajapillai, who 
•spoke on Vedanta/ Then the Jaffna Vivekananda 
Society’s Tract No. I.— “The Messages of Swami 
Vivekananda/' translated into Tamil, was freely 
disti muted. 

The 56th Birthday Anniversary of the Swami 
Vivekananda was also celebrated with becoming 
religious rites and feeding of poor Narayanas 
at die Ramakrishna Home, Madras; Advaita 
Asn 1 uma, Mayavati; Rk. Math, Allahabad; Rk. 
Ashrama, Sargachi (Murshidabad) ; Rk. Ashrama 
Kishanpur (Debra Dun); Vivekananda Ashrama, 
Kuala Lumpur (F. M. S.); Shanti Ashrama, Tota- 
palli Hills (Godavari) and other places. For want 
of space we reserve some further reports of the 
celeb ration for the next issue of 1\ B. 
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Arise! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 

Swami Vivthananda, 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SYVAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( RECORDED HY A DISCIPLE. ) 

[ Translated from Bengali.} 


XIV. 


• Place ‘ — The rented Math at Beiur . 

Time : /,Y<;<y a. i>. 

Subject : The installation of Sri Romakrishna on the site of the nciv t\Tath. ] 


To-day Swamiji is to perform a sacrifice 
and install Sri Rainakrishna on the site of 
the new Math. The disciple has been 
staying at the Math since the night be- 
fore, with a view’ to witnessing the in- 
stallation ceremony. 

In the morning Swamiji had his bath in 
the Ganges and entered tip worship-room. 
Then taking the worshipper's seat he took 
in both his palms at the ssbne time all the 
flowers and Bilva leaves that were there 
in the flower-tray, offered them at the 
consecrated P&dukd (slippers) of Sri Raina- 
krishna and fell to meditation — a supfrb 


spectacle! The gentle and beaming radi- 
ance of his person aglow with the lustre 
of religion, filled the chapel with a sort of 
wonderful luminosity, as it were! Swarnis 
Premaiianda and others stood at the 
chapel-door. 

Meditation and worship over, prepara- 
tions were now made for going to the new 
Math premises. Swamiji himself took on 
his right shoulder the ashes of Sri Rama- 
krishna’s body preserved in a copper 
casket, and led the van. The disciple in 
company of the other Sannyasins brought 
up the rear. The banks of the Ganges 
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resounded with the music of bells and 
conchs and the river sceined to dance on 
in joyous symphony. On his way Swamiji 
said to the disciple, “Thakur had said to 
me, 4 Wherever you will take me on your 
shoulders, there I will go and stay, be it 
under a tree or in a hut.’ It is therefore 
that I am myself carrying him on my 
shoulders to the new Math grounds. Know 
it for certain that Thakur will keep his 
seat fixed there, for the welfare of the many 
( ). for a long time to conic.” 

>le. — When was it that Thakur 
said this to you? 

Swamiji. — (Pointing to the Sadhus of 
the Math) Did’ nt you hear from them? — 
It was at the Cossipur garden. 

Disciple. — I see. It was on this 
occasion, I suppose, that the split took 
place between Thakur’ s Sannyasin and 
householder disciples regarding the privi- 
lege of serving him? 

Swamiji. — Yes, but not exactly a 
‘split/ — it was only a misunderstanding, 
that’s all. Rest assured that among those 
that are Thakur,] s devotees, that h$ve truly 
obtained his grace, there is no sect or 
schism, there cannot be, — be they house- 
holders or Sannyasins. As to tint kind of 
slight misunderstanding, do you know what 
it was due to? Well, each devotee colours 
Sri Ramakrishna in the light of his own 
understanding and each forms his own idea 
of him from his peculiar standpoint. He 
was, as it were, a great Sun, and each one 
of us is eyeing him, as it were, through a 
different kind of coloured glass, and coming 
to look upon that one Sun as parti-coloured. 
Of course, it. is quite true that this leads to 
schism in course of time. But then, such 
schisms rarely occur in the lifetime of 
those who are 'fortunate enough to have 


come in direct contact with an Avatara. 
The effitigence of that Personality, who 
takes pleasure only in his Self, dazzles 
their eyes, and sweeps away pride, egotism, 
and narrow-mindedness from their minds. 
Consequently they find no opportunity to 
create sects and party factions. They are 
content to offer Him their heart’s worship, 
each in his own fashion. 

Disciple. — Sir, do the devotees of the 
Avatara, then, view Him differently not- 
withstanding their knowing Plim to be 
God, and does this lead the succeeding 
generations of their followers to limit 
themselves within narrow bounds and form 
various little sects? 

Swamiji. — Quite so. Hence sects are 
bound to form in course of time, hook, 
for instance, how the followers of Chai- 
tanya Dcva have been divided into two or 
three hundred sects; and those of Jesus 
hold thousands of creeds. But all those 
sects without exception follow r Chaitanya 
Deva and Jesus and none else. 

Disciple. — Then, perhaps, Sri Kama- 
krishna’s followers, too, will be divided in 
course of time into lots of sects? 

Swartiiji. — Well, of course. But then 
this Math that we arc building will 
harmonise all creeds, all standpoints. Just 
as Thakur held highly liberal view’s, this 
Math, too, will be a centre for propagating 
similar ideas. The blaze of universal 
harmony that will shoot forth from here 
will flood the whole Avorld. 

While all this talk was going on, the 
party reached the Math premises. Swamiji 
took the casket dow r n from his shoulder, 
placed it on the carpet spread on the 
ground and bowed before it touching the 
ground with his forehead.* Others too fol- 
lowed suit. 
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Then Swamiji again sat for worship. 
After going through the Puja he lighted the 
sacrificial fire, made oblations to it, and him- 
self cooking Pdyasa (milk-rice with sugar) 
with the help of his brother-disciples, offered 
it to Sri Ramakrishna. Probably also he 
initiated certain householders on the spot 
that"day. All^this^ceremony being done, 
Swamiji cordially addressed the assembled 
gentlemen and said, ‘Tray to-day all of you 
to the holy feet of Sri Ramakrishna, with 
your body, mind and speech, that the great 
Avatara of this cycle that He is, He may, 
for the welfare of the many, and for the 
happiness of the many — 

reside in this holy spot from this 
day for a great length of time, and ever 
continue to make it the unique centre of 
harmony amongst all religions.” Every- 
one prayed like that with folded palms. 
Swamiji next called the disciple and said, 
“None of us ( Sannyasins ) have any 
longer the right to take back this casket 
of Tliakur, for we have installed him here 
to-day. It behoves on you, therefore, to 
take it on your head back (to Nilambar 
Babu’s garden).” Seeing that the disciple 
hesitated to touch the casket Swamiji 
said: “No fear, touch it, you have my 
order.” The disciple gladly obeyed Swami- 
ii’s injunction, lifted the casket on his head, 
and moved on, thinking himself blessed to 
have got the privilege of touching it 
through the Guru's command. The disciple 
went first, next came Swamiji, and the 
rest followed. Swamiji said to the disciple 
on the way, “Thakut has to-day climbed 
on your head and is blessing you. Take 
care, never let your mind think of any- 
thing transitory, from this day forth.” 
before crossing a small bridge, Swamiji 


again said to him, “Beware, now, you 
must move very cautiously.” 

Thus all safely reached the Math and 
rejoiced. Swamiji now entered into a con- 
versation with the disciple, in the course of 
which he said, “Though the will of Sri 
Ramakrishna, his Dliarmakshetra — sancti- 
fied spot — has been established to-day. A 
twelve years’ anxiety is off my head. Do 
you know what I am thinking of at this 
moment? — This math will be a centre of 
learning and spiritual discipline. House- 
holders of a virtuous turn like yourselves 
will build houses on the surrounding land 
and live there, and Sannyasins, men of re- 
nunciation, will live in the centre, while on 
that plot of land on the south of the Math,, 
buildings will be erected for English, and 
American disciples to live in. How do yon 
like this idea? 

Disciple. — Sir, it is indeed a wonderful 
fancy of yours. 

Swamiji. — A fancy do you call it? Not 
at all, everything will come about in time. 
I am but laying the foundation. There 
will be lots of further developments in 
future. Some portiou of it I shall live to 
work out. And I shall iufuse into you 
fellows various ideas, which you will work 
out in future. It will not do merely to 
listen to great principles. You must apply 
them in the practical field, turn them into 
constant practice. What will be the good 
of cramming the high-sounding dicta of 
the scriptures? You have firrl to grasp 
the teachings of the Shastras, and then 
to work them out in practical life. Do 
you follow me? This is called practical 
religion. 

(To be continued.) 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


AN wants to reach unto God. He 
cannot always rest satisfied with this 
shallow and puny cribbled and coffined 
existence of his, the life which lie has been 
leading since human life first dawned on 
earth. He must rise and struggle and 
seek out the way. But does he always 
know the meaning of his life, the thing 
that he wants, the thing that will satisfy 
all the yearnings and mad hankerings of 
his soul? And so, past the days of nature- 
apotheosis and all other primitive kinds of 
worship, to his systems he goes, the priests 
and the community, the Rabbis and the 
synagogues. But he is not always very 
successful in his choice. Time was when 
he could accommodate himself very 
acquiescently to any ready-made conception 
of God and rest satisfied thereby. But now 
he has his reason to provide for. His 
intellect has pointed out to him the neces- 
sity of knowing God and at first, the crav- 
ings of liis intellect he must satisfy along 
with his feelings through a reasoned con- 
ception of the God he knows, the God he 
sees. He has not yet faith enough alto- 
gether to renounce his rationalistic ten- 
dencies, so he touches the hem of the 
garment of a supernatural and supra- 
intellectual God. All that he sought for 
once in the dim dark alleys of his forest 
home in the by-gone ages, he must seek to 
find out now in the gas-lit cross-ways of 
the busy thoroughfares of the civilised 
world. But still he has hardly any chance 
of faring better in his quest than very often 
to fall either into the class-grip or the 
community-grip or failing these, to develop 
. into a crass and self-sufficient rationalist 


with the most desperate religious views. 

One is apt to forget that there is a better 
way of looking at things and that is mainly 
in the way of the kind of relation which 
one wants to establish between his soul 
and the Oversoul of the universe. He has 
only tried for a relation in the established 
ecclesiastical manner, with all their grim 
array of theories and nicely determined 
divisions of credal codes to the exclusion 
of that life-touch, which is of the verv 
essence of religion itself. So let him try 
otherwise now. He has simply tried to 
nurture his soul on the husks of an cede 
siastical dogma while the grain was all 
stored up in front of him, quite untouched. 
The prime question to determine in the 
matter is — are these mere external accre- 
tions the faith of man constituted in its 
total aspect? Why not try to get at the 
kernel of the matter? What is the life that 
speaks forth through these? The com- 
munity might take the outer excrescences 
to be the cream of that very life itsdf 
which first gave meaning to them all, but 
truth shall surely not bear these. The sage 
thus perverted b> mis representation, would, 
if he were alive once more, burn with 
righteous indignation and try to reinstate 
the God-consciousness that belonged to 
him in its full glory once more for the 
bewildered gaze and consideration of his, 
in a sense, apostate followers. For do they 
not know, the sages of the world, who 
lived the true life, the value and significance 
of the Niccue and Athanasian creeds or for 
the matter of that, the hair-splitting dis- 
cussions of the scholastics, the Naiyaikas 
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and Mimansakas of the world for the reali- 
sation of the tme soul of man? 


Reduced into one central and pivotal 
truth — it is bill the belief in human 
personality that is the bed-rock of the 
churches of the world. — The personality of 
a sage, a master, a God-man, an Avatara in 
fact, howsoever they are expressed and in 
whatsoever a manner. And what is their 
aim? — they Jwaiit to raise and restore 
the human mind to the Ideal. The multi- 
tude only live for them; they are mere 
abandoned preys to the Ideal. When they 
come into contact with these mighty 
hearts palpitating with the throb of the 
Great Divine, they are electrified. They 
find the way, the truth and the life. And 
that is how men seek for God, but then 
what of God Himself? The fact is, it is 
God seeking for men as much as men 
seeking for God. Although hence also 
come the diversity of creeds, the multi- 
fariousness of sects, the formation of castes, 
the corporation of bodies — we make God 
after our own image, according as the 
light reveals unto us. The Absolute is 
there no doubt but it is the relative, the 
temporal, and the local that very often 
triumph over the universal and fasten up- 
on the passing phases of these, the many 
diverging foci of looking at the Absolute, 
its agreement of the total whole. All the 
differences of outlook in social and in 
religious matters also arise from this. It is 
that relational aspect of the Absolute which 
so long as human minds arc differently 
constituted and differently worked there 
must remain — disparities in social customs, 
faith and mode of worship as well. But 
the look-out of humanity should for ever 
be that these do not grow so dense as to 
mystify the face of the Real Truth itself. 


The God-man knows this fact more than 
anybody else, more than you and I do. 
We arc so apt to confound tilings. They 
do not confound — they point out the way 
strongly, sternly. They can rise above the 
differences, so only they meet their com- 
panion-souls on earth. And them they 
break not, but luTil. And that, should be 
our index of judging them and us as well 
in their light, namely — Life. 

Only very often the past history of the 
world takes us aback by the number of 
lapses in the reverse manner of the human 
kind. Blood has been shed more copiously 
for the upholding of matters of faith than 
in any other cause, — and this more in the 
West and hardly much in the Hast, here, 
with the result that while the East has 
progressed most favourably with spiritual 
culture and spiritual enlightenment, the 
West has lagged behind for centuries, with 
a mere short oasis of Sadhana in the 
midst of the dark and the modern ages of 
Europe, with the inauguration of which 
latter came in all the most blood-curdling 
strifes of the Christendom. Now it is the 
Crusades and now again it is the Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic splits, culminat- 
ing in the treaty of Westphalia, a treaty 
of its kind which is unknown to the Hindu 
civilisation of India, where spirituality 
reached its acme centuries before the his- 
torical era. Religion, to the Semitic- 
liebrcw conception, was of a naively 
realistic kind and hence the paramountcy 
of the Khalifas of faith with sword in one 
hand and the Koran in the other, while in 
the other phase of it the Hebrew mind 
always in the look-out for a sign and a 
wonder — a Messiah coming with God-given 
gifts in his hand to save the one only 
chosen nation of his— a theory which may 
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succeed well with the apocalyptic vision of 
a heaven on earth, rather than with the 
word of God and word made flesh of the 
evangelical John. Jesus came to these 
Hebrews again, but he did not receive the 
recognition his due, for did he not say that 
his kingdom was not of this earth, but of 
heaven only and that the kingdom of 
heaven was within himself? And so to the 
wall he must go — this God-man on earth ; 
his thaumaturgy was not sufficient for the 
wonder-agape Hebrew mind at large. 


But Jesus the Christ had another chance. 
This time the Semitic-Hebrew allied itself 
with the speculative genius of the Aryan 
people, the Teutonic group especially. The 
true Aryan speculative power being not 
with them, we find many new interpreta- 
tions, analogies and elaborations, polemics 
and exegetics. The church gave theories 
to explain the man but the man himself 
was forgot, buried in the ruins and re- 
habilitations of ruins of theories on the 
structure that he supplied to the world 
with’ his life. The phenomenon is not a 
new one altogether in the history of the 
religions of the world. The outer trappings 
serve their ptirposc only so long as they 
emphasise and further the needs of the 
realisation of the Ideal. That period over, 
only the differences exist while the Truth 
languishes beyond the pale of the ecclesi- 
astical cloisters. It cries out of the dust 
heap for a resurrection. Will Alien pay 
heed to it? 


Theology no doubt serves a good pur- 
pose but the question of all questions is-r- 
what purpose should it serve? Is it mere 
quibbling on the regard tha* we pay to 
*he teacher, or is it incorporating our- 
Js.cs with him in very fact? The same- 


ness of vision is the birthright of the Saint 
who has realised his divine nature in full. 
How far have we progressed up to that? 
If we have not, then certainly no Jesus, 
no Buddha, no Sri Krishna for us. And yet 
we cannot say not no to any one of these, 
for we believe in men — in ourselves, and 
they are by concensus of spiritual opinion 
the greatest men of their kind. If one 
wants to berc7tf//V>;/rt/with them — for to be 
relational with them means the finding 
out of our true nature — has he got nothing 
to do but to seek out the differences be- 
twixt the tweedledum and the tweedledee? 
The forgetful missionary is the dread 
upas-tree to all existing spiritual culture. 
He can get together a sect but he often- 
times forgets the Tact of the sect. The 
fact of Christ, we all know, is greater than 
the missionary fact about him* 

Undoubtedly the rationalist has his own 
faults also. He abhors the niceties of the 
metaphysical and theological arguments 
but only to pin liis faith on another and 
even greater superstition sometimes, name- 
ly, his own positive notions which might 
very well be called the ‘realism of the eye,’ 
while the idol of the exclusively theo- 
logical mind is the ‘realism of the brain.’ 
But none of these are sufficient to give us 
a true glimpse of ihe Truth as it is in 
itself. It is for this that we have to 
cultivate the true Aryan notion of the 
‘Realism of the soul,’ — which M. Arnold 
has mistakenly called a mere metaphysical 
genius, derived from his study of the 
Teutonic specimens of intellect — the su- 
preme God-vision, which is possible for 
living men even. And that explains really 
a great deal — * the God-vision on earth* — 
it is just the thing for all humanity to 
ponder over with rapt attention and 
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gather the force of it within them. Is 
God-vision really possible? Yes, in greater 
and even greater measures. The men that 
have the greater are the Gods-incaruate 
on earth. 

This God-vision may belong to the 
superhuman orders of existence but 
humanity is not concerned with them in 
any direct way. And if they cannot be out- 
side the human sphere, they cannot very 
well be anything totally beyond the hu- 
man reason to grasp, and yet they must 
exist. Or else no relation is possible 
between the mundane and the supra- 
mundane worlds save only for a Juani, blit 
a true Jnani has the sense of Divine one- 
ness unchecked with him, in a continuum, 
so he can dispose of it in the best manner. 
The mind of man runs along ransacking 
all through the gamuts of all the human 
and divine possibilities till at .last, in its 
eagerness to seize upon the vision concre- 
tised — for that is a very necessary and 
psychological consequence of the inner 
nature of man — it lights upon the God- 
man conception, the ‘Avatara* of the 
Hindu thought. And so it is seen that it 
is a man they are seeking for, after all their 
pains, nay, a very life, identifying himself 
with their highest impulses and yet in a 
mysterious way further ennobling them, 
etliercalisingthcm, giving them the wished- 
for turn towards the Absolute conception. 
Yes, his is the coming down for t he lifting 
up — the middle-term between (rod and man, 
a Christ, a Krishna, a Buddha, a Chaitanya, 
a Ramakrislina, one and all, but never the 
definitive, the empirical man standing for 
the Christ-soul, the Krishna-soul, or the 
Buddha-soul. The Avatara links the man 
with the god; his function is not a mere 
part of it, but the whole of it. Were he to 
appropriate the worship of his adherents 


as man himself, divested of the conscious- 
ness of his oneness with the Divine 
Godhead, he were a traitor, a blaspeming 
fallen soul. He is divine and can the divine 
quarrel with his many manifestations on 
the earth? The test of the Avatara lies in 
the strength of his persuasion to be per- 
fect all of us, even as our Father in heaven 
is perfect. We offer worship to him but 
he offers worship to us all as well for he 
can and does recognise the divinity within 
us. The one begotten son is only the 
figment of clerical imagination. Truth al- 
ways triumphs, not man-made but divine, 
and on the high Sinai-pcak of the mental 
and spiritual elevation of all humanity 
stands a figure, august and serene but 
surpassingly bright, in whom the many 
facets of the God-men on earth are seen 
reflected in a gorgeous play of light and 
shade — the body of the Soul eternal, so 
figured, difficult to differentiate or to say 
deliberately, dogmatically, which surpasses, 
the one or the other. 

Thus, the life of an Avatara is nothing 
but the life superlative on earth. If spir- 
itual uplift be the highest end and aim of 
human existence, then surely are these 
Avataras the highest fruits of human en- 
deavour after the divine. But that is only 
speaking from our standpoint. If man 
makes the image of God, God hastens to 
return the same compliment to him and 
these are His appointed souls, parts and 
parcel in His existence, not like the 
Leibnitzian monads, but in Him and of 
Him, in an organic conception of God, who 
answers to the devout prayers of the human 
heart, the Father in Heaven of the Chris- 
tian theology. All the endeavours of our 
mind should be to find a relation with these 
God-men 011 earth, provided we under- 
stand the ueed and necessity foir the same. 
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Or it might be as Bliagavau Kamakrislma 
Paramahamsa has said, and we have be- 
fore indicated, “he who can register his 
name at the head-office, ” — that is, can 
easily relate, himself to the Absolute, “need 
not. bother to send in his name at the 
braxich-offices, M that is, relate himself 
to those whom we call the Incarnations of 
God. The average humanity has always 
his doubts and his waverings which the 
priests and ecclesiastics can hardly ex- 
plain to satisfaction. In these crucial 
periods of his existence, he feels the need 
of the hand of God to descend upon him, 
to give him a lift out of the slough of des- 
pair and put him on to the way of the 
eternal city — the perfection of the human 
souls. And God is ever ready to meet these 
hopeless ones of the universe. To touch 
His feet for once, in His human shape, is to 
dispel the ignorance of ages at once, not 
like the unbelieving miracle- mongers of old 
or the dogmatically clamouring ones for 
the name of a man or a sect, or even like 
the positivistic rationalist, moving in his 
own uarrow groove, hut like the mighty 
victor is his march on earth now', a long 
trium phal p roccss : o n , wh ile t. he eapt i ves o f 
the eye and the intellect rend the skies 
with their wailings and weepings and 
gnash of teeth, in the wake of his chariot- 
wheels. It is this Life personified that we 
must, henceforth learn to recognise in the 
history of the world before we seek to con- 
summate the highest we are capable of, in 
our own lives, for, there lies the objective 
test of our spiritual strength, to recognise 
greatness in others. The path of the Jnani 
is not strewn with roses and once if the 
ideal slips from his vision he is lost and 
very often irretrievably and inextricably 
lost, but llie Bhakta who a. ways holds by 
his symbol, goes always by the path of his 
soul-experience, not so easily liable to fall 


and lie becomes in time a living witness of 
the living God — and there lets his soul 
abide for ever, 

And that is how, incidentally, we have 
traced the attitude of the Hindu mind to- 
wards these Incarnations of God, all 
through the history of this nation. He 
knows an A vatara instinctively where other 
nations only hum and haw and speak of the 
standardization of religious values, in an 
exclusive sense. The Hindu worships Jesus 
Christ not because he is the only begotten 
son of God, in the orthodox sense, but be- 
cause he recognises in Christ, a twin-soul 
with him in the path of his highest 
endeavour. And we have the testimony of 
the greatest religious saint of modern India, 
who realised the Christ -spirit as 011c with 
him, to adduce as the truth of our assertion. 
The historical fad of Christ-life even is not 
a bugbear to the Hindu mind. The fact 
is not unimportant because the idea is 
there, for (hat is his method of viewing 
the history, the history of the spiritual 
India. — This word idea again, in this con- 
text being also of a very broad and com- 
prehensive significance, for it embraces 
both the highest as well as the next lower 
aspect of it. Tor it is not only the God- 
sense that speaks through an Incarnation 
but also in the visioning iorth his trans- 
cendent consciousness, his explanation, 
very often unconscious to the popular mind, 
of the historical, the phenomenal, the 
Vyavaharika , surrounding of his life. Christ 
is the supreme explanation of the life in 
Palestine of his time and so were Buddha 
and Sri Chaitanya, Sankara and Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa, 

He of whom we speak, though last, is 
not the least among this bright band of 
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India’s greatest sages and God-men. 
The breadth of his spiritual culture and 
the depth of his consciousness of the 
Absolute so far surpasses the acquisitions 
of many another in other epochs of the 
history of India and not only that, in the 
history of the world in fact, that humanity 
is well-nigh astounded to find, that he 
stands so far above the well-known cate- 
gories of liis thought and judgment. 
Ramakrishna Paramaliamsa was a Hindu 
and an Advaitist, nay, he was a Christian 
of Christians, a Mahometan of Maho- 
metans, at once a Sliakta and a Vaishnava, 
the Advaitist losing himself in the highest 
spiritual Jnanatn, as well as the Bliakta, 
in raptures over the attributes of his 
Divine Master. Not only these again but 
he was perfectly at home, a Siddha-purusha , 
a past-master in many other forms of 
spiritual culture in vogue among the Hindus 
for generations past. And all this in the 
course of one short and single life of his. 
It has been very aptly said that in his life 
of fifty-one years he lived eight thousand 
years of the national spiritual life. 


Marvellous man! He it is who sums up 
in himself the keynote of the whole spir- 
itual culture ot the Hindu nation, past 
and present as also the future to a very 
great extent, and no denying that! The 
proofs of it are evident all about us to- 
day. He is the living synthesis of the 
great religions of the world, not in the way 
of a mere subtle intellectual statement 
thereof but in the surest and grandest way 
of living the life of them all. This poor, 
solitary, uneducated and even 4 uumannered V 
man, born in a way-side village and 
employed as an ordinary priest, on a very 
shabby pittance, in the temple of an 
aristocrat- — he, the poor, illiterate Brail- 
fchtt, clad in the simplest and living in the 


most 1 squalid ’ manner, speaking the 
tongue of the common village-folk, he, to 
work wonders and revolutionize alto- 
gether the history of humafi spiritual cul- 
ture!* — the most prodigious efforts of 
mental concentration that human eyes have 
ever been called upon to witness. And the 
fact lies there to-day, it lies oil the knees 
not of the gods alone but of all men, of all 
countries. He that hath eyes to see let him 
see. He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear. The light of sadhetna that was once 
lit on the bank of the Iloly Ganges, ill the 
temple of Dakshineswar, has now to be 
turned not only towards the homes of the 
Indians themselves but towards the west 
and the east, the north and the south, 
everywhere, so that all will bathe and 
partake of their share in the full floods of 
this superb Illumination. Swami Viveka- 
uanda, the mighty disciple of this mighty 
teacher, has made his Guru’s name revered 
in the countries of the West to-day. The 
East has opened her doors and have we 
not seen the first batch of the new pil- 
grims ashore already? Do we not see 
them even now, while out, in the distance, 
the red war is stamping its feet and 
nations feeling the shock of it coming in 
wistfully to drink of this celestial fountain 
India’s living inspiration? 


The life has been lived and the Word has 
been spoken, even mote deeply than ever 
before. Where are they now, that shall 
testify to it, that shall speak of it, not in 
subdued whispers of dull and dubious 
thought but in words that shall sear and 
burn the materialistic conscience of our 
modern civilisation and bring back its lost 
self-consciousness home once more? 
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SRI RAMAKRISHNA. 

(By a Dkvotrr.) 


O F all the soul-forces which have worked 
in human society for the uplift of 
man, none have been so potent and far- 
reaching in their effects than those which 
have come to us on the wings of love, 
peace and emotion. True, these forces are 
silent, imperceptible in their operations 
like the action of physical forces, such as 
the course of the planets in their orbits, — 
selfless, unwearied, poised in bliss, still they 
work powerful upheavals in human society 
and are perceived in their cumulative 
effects bridging over a long span of time. 
Such have been the effects of messages of 
love and emotion, such the work of the 
Evangel of Peace. Feeling, sentiment is 
all relegated to a subordinate, nay, in- 
ferior position in most modern schools of 
thought and is sought to be weeded out 
like a poisonous weed. 

But is it necessary for the highest intel- 
lect to be incompatible with feeling? The 
life of Sri Ramakrishna offers a wonder- 
ful key to its solution and throws a flood 
of light upon it. Here was a life lived 
in which one sees the highest and boldest 
reasoning playing side by side with the 
tenderest emotion. Things are carried to 
the extremes! con elusions to which they 
are capable, even though in the mind fol- 
lowing in their wake, all cherished pre- 
conceptions have to be given up and all 
the old chords of the heart have to snap, 
all past associations have to go, all is relent- 
lessly torn off by the sheer force of Vich&ra. 
When he wanted to demo nstrate to him- 
self that he was the Self, why should he be 
bound by Mayic relations, feel more nearly 
related to his worldly relations than to 


others and thus accept by the mind the 
association of his body and birth, we have 
it in his life, that lie used to regard them 
as dry deep wells in which he would fall 
and never be able to get out and that in 
their presence he used to feci choked for 
breath. Who had greater penetration and 
insight than he to see the working out of 
the One Lord in the diverse religions and 
sects and to discover the unity by which 
the manifold was threaded ? Those who 
have lived with him in everyday life know 
and attest how he searched and sifted every- 
thing before acceptal, and everything was 
weighed before the conclusion was come to. 
There was nothing perfunctory and slip- 
shod even in his little actions, but they were 
guided by a uniform standard. During 
the period of his Sadliana in the Vedanta, 
his mind was caught in the swing of his 
philosophic reasoning which enjoined re- 
nunciation of all phenomenal experience 
and rose to such a height, of transcenden- 
talism, that his biographer records, fur 
six months he was immersed within its 
profound depths and lost all consciousness 
of the external. 

Even after that period when the trans- 
cendental consciousness had become estab- 
lished in him and he had assumed the 
normal human Vyavalidric consciousness, 
the upward flow of his mind was so power- 
ful, that any slight or remote suggestion 
was sufficient to precipitate it into the 
depths of Samadhi. This superconscious 
mood was so insistent that in order to 
induce the normal human consciousness, 
lie had to repeat with great deal of 
emphasis some ordinary human desiic 
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like “I shall have this thing or that,” 
grasping which liis mind descended into 
the external consciousness. To one who 
has risen to such a height of abstraction, 
the ordinary values of life must necessarily 
be lost, and lie will not feel the same inter- 
est in the persons and tilings of the world, 
or in causes which loom so large in our 
mental vision. 

Then opens the most pleasing episode of 
his life, the days of his sweet ministry, the 
days of a thousand services of love, the 
days which cannot be recalled without a 
thrill of emotion. The little band of 
young men whom he had seen as chosen 
by his Divine Mother to come to him for his 
religious ministry had now gathered round 
him, and all that intense love and devotion 
he had felt before for the Mother Kali 
now welled up and flowed in a thousand 
streams to these his children of the spirit. 
Mother never felt for liis son so deeply, 
nor friend for friend, none ever felt so 
sweetly for liis beloved as lie felt for them. 
His love was distilled from the love of all. 
All that the poets have painted in the 
highest flights to which the wings of their 
imagination would carry them, sinks into 
insignificance and pales into nothingness 
before the love of his relationship with his 
spiritual children. And wKit unfathom- 
able purity! The very sight of some of 
them used to plunge him in Samadhi in 
nearness of God. As he used to say, “I see 
Narayana in them ! * * This he used to feel 
for all, and would go to any lengths to be 
of some service to people, even when every 
word he spoke meant agony to him. 14 I 
wotild give a thousand lives to be of service 
to one man,” he exclaimed. Well might he, 
for in the crowning realisation of his life 
he was wont to say, “It is He who has be- 
come all this. Many years ago, Vaishnav- 
charan had said that when one believed in 


Naralila — realised the Lord playing as man^ 
his knowledge had become perfect. Now 
I see it is true, every word of it. n 

This brings us round to the point from 
which we started, that head and heart must 
join in holy alliance and that intellect must 
be wedded to emotion. This is the wonder- 
ful religion of head and heart which Swami 
Vivekananda preached, and of which his 
master was tire most perfect object-lesson : 
to realise the oneness, the solidarity of 
man which Vedanta declared ages ago and 
which science also is demonstrating to- 
day, and to love and worship and serve 
everything as manifestation of the One 
Lord of the Universe. Thus there will be 
room for an infinite development of intel- 
lect and an infinite development of feel- 
ing. This is the type of character of which 
the life of Sri Ramakrishua offers us the 
model to mould our lives upon. Not 
only is the joining of head and heart 
necessary, but imperative. For intellect 
without the chastening influence of feeling, 
is a highly explosive individual and social 
ingredient and is apt to involve the man 
or social body in which it thrives in ruin. 
Intellect revolves on the pivot of “I n or 
the self and its tendency is to gather every- 
thing from everywhere round one centre, 
to foster that particular point at the 
expense of all others. A powerful intellect 
needs to be balanced by strong sym- 
pathies, otherwise it is apt to develop 
into a Superman or Social Anarch dominat- 
ing over their fellowmen; for every bit of 
that power has been garnered for the 
glorification of the ‘T 5 and is now em- 
ployed for self-aggrandisement, to satisfy 
the greed for gain or lust for power. The 
crash of ruin which is sounding in our 
ears in the world-war is due partly to that. 
Intellect has been cultivated, sciences 
have been discovered, the few have made 
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slaves of the m&ny, and consequently there 
has been no expansion of heart, which has 
been confined within narrow limits, or 
allowed to run into little ruts. 

The Indian Ideal has been one dia- 
metrically opposed to this. The poet Kali- 
dasa in describing the character of the 
King Dilipa paints the type of manhood 
adored even in a Kshatriya in these words: 
“Even endowed with knowledge he was 
reticent, with the possession of power 
there was no abuse, in charity no self- 
advertisement, he had the pairs of opposite 
qualities in such exquisite balance, that 


they appeared to be blossomed together. 
Verily has the Creator created him with 
noble elements ; for all the endowments of 
his head and heart were for the good and 
welfare of others.” There is abundance 
of power but all is held in perfect control, 
not under the sway of self; like a wide 
ocean with all its waters calmed, and not 
allowed to break into tumults or waves. 

The life of Sri Ramakrishna with its 
rich endowment of the qualities of head 
and heart is thus the working out and 
embodiment of the characteristic Indian 
ideal. 


SWAMI VIVEKANANDA’S MISSION TO T1IE WEST. 
(By Brahmaciiari Gurudas.) 

(Concluded from page 67 ) 


I N the West renunciation was hardly even 
mentioned, much less practised. And 
the word had held little or no meaning 
to us, till we met the Swamis of the Rama- 
krishna Mission. In Swamiji’s life and 
teaching renunciation was the great theme ” 
« Hate this world,” he said, 11 it is a mire. 
Cultivate love for the spiritual life” And 
he quoted : “ Not by wealth, not by progeny, 
but by renunciation alone the goal is reached.” 
“ Stand up for God,” he said, u let the world 
go. Have no compromise. Give up the 
world, then alone you will be free.” 

What a contrast with the teaching preva- 
lent in the West at that time, — the teaching 
of health, wealth and prosperity, that sad 
aberration of the spiritual ideal that was gain- 
ing a footing in the West in those days ! 
“ God is good ; we are His children ; so let us 
enjoy the good things of this world,” was the 
rising religion in America. 

These false ideas the Swami lad to correct. 
He had to root them out. And he did it 


with a will. “ You people in the West, have 
enjoyed enough,” he said in California. “Now 
go to the jungle, dig a hole and meditate. 
Spit on this world, if you want God.” And 
he took some of his students and they lived 
and camped in the woods. 11 Now,” he said, 
“imagine that you are Yogis, living in the 
Indian forest. Forget your cities, forget 
everything. Think only of God. See,” he 
said, pointing to a stream, flowing near by, 
" here is Mother Ganges ” And they lighted 
the Dhuni and sat around it and he taught 
them how to meditate and to make Japam. 
And facing the stream he would shout : Ilara, 
Hara, Vyom, Vyom I Hara, Ilara, Vyom, 
Vyom! until that sound vibrated in every 
mind and the world was forgotten and the 
soul soared into regions unknown before. 

And those of you who knew Swamiji, knew 
how charming was his personality, how full of 
fun and wit he was. To camp out with him 
was a constant delight to his disciples. What 
wealth of stories he would relate to them 
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during moonlight evenings, around the camp- 
fire, under the beautiful pine-trees of Cali- 
fornia. During these stories India would live 
before the mental eye of the students. 

And so through hours of seriousness and 
through hours of innocent enjoyment, the 
students were drawn towards God. And in 
their hearts was lighted the fire of renunciation. 
It seemed all so easy, so joyous, so free from 
effort. But in later years the student realised 
what miracle had been wrought within their 
hearts. 

There is a sect in America that teaches 
that because Jesus healed the sick, to use one’s 
mental power for healing diseases is the true 
mission in life. And then came Swamiji and 
he told them the story of his own master, 
how during an illness one of his followers had 
suggested that he heal himself through his 
own mental efforts. The master had listened. 
But later he said : “ How mean to take one’s 
mind away from Mother to direct it towards 
this filthy body ? ” And Swamiji concluded 
with the startling remark : “ Jesus would have 
been greater, had he not used his powers.” 

To some of his hearers, especially to hide- 
bound church members, such remarks were 
shocking and “they understood not the sayings 
which lie spoke unto them.” But those who 
were really sincere, “ kept all these sayings in 
their hearts.” To these there was food for 
thought. And the very startling effect of the 
v ords helped them to lift their minds out of 
the old rut of thinking. 

Swamiji was a man of many moods and to 
judge him by one of these moods, or by one 
single saying, was not doing him justice. Only 
those who were with him much could get a 
glimpse of his many-sided nature. For ex- 
ample, one day he placed Christ after Buddha 
in regard to greatness as a man. And some 
Christians did not like it. But had they had 
a little patience, they would have heard how 
011 another occasion he said of Jesus that he 
was an Incarnation of God. “And these 
great Incarnations” he added, “ are untouched 


by aught of earth. They assume our form 
and our limitations for a time, in order to 
teach us. But in reality they are never 
limited, they are ever free.” 

I remember how one afternoon I came to 
the Vedanta Society in New York with a 
large picture of Jesus in my hand. The 
Swami asked me what I had there. I told 
him that it was a picture of Christ talking to 
the rich young man. “ Oh, let me see it ” he 
said, eagerly. I handed him the picture. And 
never shall l forget the tenderness in his 
look when he held the picture and looked at 
it. At last he returned it to me, with the 
simple words : “ How great was Jesus !” And 
I could not help thinking that there was 
something in common between these two 
souls. 

The doctrine of sin and eternal hell-fire is 
one of the doctrines on which orthodox 
Christian preachers love to harp. Man is bom 
in sin, his nature is sinful. It is only through 
the grace of God that man can be saved. 
Now, Swamiji used to hold question classes 
in New York. And every one was invited to 
ask any question he wished. So one evening, 
an old church-lady asked him why he never 
spoke of sin. There came a look of surprise 
on Swamiji’s face. 11 But, madam,” he said, 
“ blessed are my sins. Through sin I have 
learned virtue. It is my sins, as much as my 
virtues that have made me what I am to-day. 
And now I am the preacher of virtue. Why 
do you dwell on the weak side of man’s 
nature ? Don’t you know that the greatest 
blackguard often has some virtue that is 
wanting in the saint? There is only one 
power and that power manifest both as good 
and as evil. God and the devil are the same 
river with the water flowing in opposite 
directions.” 

The lady was horrified, but others under- 
stood. And then the Swami began to speak 
of the divinity that resides in every man ; how 
the soul is perfect, eternal and immortal; 
the Atman resides in every being. And he 
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quoted from the Gita : “ Him the sword can- 
not cut, Him the fire cannot burn, Him the 
water cannot wet, nor can the wind dry up 
the Atman. Eternal, all-pervading, immortal 
is the soul of man.” 

For you who are born in India, it must be 
difficult to realise what all this meant to us 
in the West, — to us, who had chafed all our 
lives under the terrible doctrines of the 
church ; that man is an impotent, miserable 
creature, at the mercy of a whimsical, auto- 
cratic God, — the sword of damnation always 
hanging over one's head, bond-slaves at the 
mercy of a Potentate to save or damn as He 
pleases. 

Then came the strength-giving words of 
the Upanishads: “Brahman alone is real; 
everything else is unreal, and the human soul 
is that Brahman, not different from it.” Here, 
was hope, here was strength, every man can 
become divine, by realising his own divinity. 
Do you see what an immense consolation 
Swamiji's teaching was to those who had 
searched but had not yet found, those who 
had knocked but unto whom it had not yet 
been opened? To them, Swamiji came as a 
Saviour. He came to the door of their own 
hearts and knocked. And blessed are they 
who opened the door to receive the flow of 
benediction that came with his presence. 

I will not attempt to tell you what Swami- 
ji's mission was in other directions, what he 
has done for the land of his birth by wak- 
ing up bis own countrymen ; in presenting 
India to the world in her true garb ; in remov- 
ing stupid and wrong impressions \vc* in the 
West had about the Hindus ; in placing 
India where she belongs in the intellectual 
and spiritual world, — suffice it for me to give 
you my impressions of his mission in the 
West, as the bearer of light and wisdom, as 
the consoler uf the heart, as the friend, the 
guide, the teacher of a nation groping in spir- 
itual darkness. 

Not long ago I was asked, by a friend of 
mine, to state in a few words what was the 
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mission of Swami Vivekananda. You know, 
people love to throw bombshells and see 
them explode. My friend was evidently ex- 
pecting such an explosion. But I am afraid 
he was disappointed. In the first place, I do 
not believe in pigeonholing men like Swamiji, 
It is utter silliness to attempt and express his 
mission in one sentence. And then, in the 
second place, I was not prepared for the 
question. So, though the question acted 
somewhat like a bombshell on my brain, I 
must confess that the explosion was rather 
feeble. And my friend was evidently dis- 
appointed. I replied rather hesitatingly that 
Swamiji came to enlighten the world. “To 
enlighten the world?” he said scornfully, “we 
have light enough. Swamiji came to make 
men" I could not deny it, for at once flashed 
through my mind Swamiji’s own words : “ My 
religion is a man-making religion.” 

Now I think that both these answers are 
typical, the one expressing the Swami’ 1 
mission to the East, the other his mission to 
the West. Yes, my friend was right, you 
have light abundant here in India. Your 
scriptures are like the shining sun that dis- 
pels the darkness of ages. But remember, 
that sun was shining very dimly even in your 
own land, until Swamiji removed the inter- 
vening clouds. You had turned your back 
towards the light and you were looking at 
your own shadow. It was Swamiji who told 
you to turn around and face the light. Your 
gaze was directed Westward ; from the West 
you expected light and help and inspiration, 
until Swamiji made it clear to you that not 
by imitating Western life could India be 
raised, but by turning towards your own 
scriptures, by studying the culture of your 
own beloved motherland, you would become 
men. 

And as my friend remarked that there is 
light enough in India, that India needed men, 
so I might have retorted, taking the Western 
viewpoint, that the West has plenty of men, 
that we needed light, 
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But are these the men that Svvamiji wanted ? 
Yes, muscles of iron and nerves of steel there 
may be. A good deal of brain even. Swamiji 
would not have told us that playing football 
we would bfc better able to understand the 
Gita. Strength there is, indomitable will- 
power, perseverance, courage, integrity. Who 
shall deny it? But was that all that Swamiji 
wanted of a man ? Brute-force we find 
abundant in the West. But how is that force 
applied ? Is it used as a medium to elevate us 
above the brute creation? Has it made us 
real men ? That is the question. 

Do we use that strength as a foundation on 
which to raise a noble, refined character, as a 
basis on which the higher, the moral, the spir- 
itual man takes his stand ? Swamiji wanted 
men, but not brutes. lie wanted men, the 
highest product of evolution, man, the master 
ol his lower nature, the king of creation. 

And what did Swamiji mean by strength ? 
“Strength, strength, I have only taught 
strength," he exclaimed when questioned 
about his work. But what kind of strength ? 
Do you remember how he would repeat again 
and again Sri Krishna’s admonition to 
Arjuna, when the latter in a moment of 
mental confusion, dropped bow and arrow and 
sank down in his chariot, overcome by grief? 
“Whence this weakness?" exclaims Lord 
Krishna. “ At critical moment/ to fall back 
and shrink from one’s duty is mean. It does 
not befit thee, Arjuna. Remember, you are 
an Aryan. Stand up and quit thee like a 
Ilian.” 

Svvamiji wanted that kind of strength, 
strength that leads to the conscientious per- 
formance of our Dluirma, be it in social 
functions or in a life of withdrawal from worldly 
affairs. Renunciation must be the backbone 
of our life in the world, as well as in solitude. 
In the West we had enough of worldly acti- 
vity. So in London Swamiji told his disciples : 
“ What the world wants to-day, is twenty men 
and women, who can dare to stand in the 
street yonder and say that they possess 


nothing but God ! What the world wants, is 
character, men of burning, selfless love. Re- 
member, man is the highest being that exists, 
man is God . But that man must be pure and 
strong and selfless and stripped of worldly 
ambitions." 

“ One great theme,” so writes a friend to 
me from California, “one great theme was 
carried through all the Swami’s teachings. 
And that was the necessity for spiritual self- 
reliance. ‘ Religion is for the strong!’ he 
shouted again and again. ‘ Be brave, be strong, 
be fearless. Once you have taken up the 
spiritual life, fight as long as there is any life 
in you. Even though you know that you are 
going to be killed, fight till you arc killed. 
Don’t die of fright. Die fighting. Don’t go 
down, till you are knocked down,’ 

“ Then, with his right hand extended, he 
thundered: ‘Die game! Die game! Die 
game ! * These were his farewell words to his 
disciples in California, his goodbye." 

That is what Swamiji wanted of his men . 
The demand was high, but he could not be 
satisfied with anything less. 

Renunciation was Swamiji’s badge. It is 
true, in the West lie had often to accept a 
life of luxury. But his friends knew that his 
inner soul was always at the feet of his 
master ; that to him he looked for inspiration, 
that from him lie received the coinmai>d. 

This burning love for God and the Truth, 
his absolute selflessness, his love and sympathy 
for the high and the low alike, are what made 
Swamiji so dear to his Western disciples. 
They felt instinctively that it was his owti 
heart that spoke, when he quoted an ancient 
Rishi : u Hear yc children of immortal bliss! 
Even ye, that dwell is higher spheres! For 
I have found that ancient One wiio is beyond 
all darkness, all delusion. And knowing Him, 
ye also shall be saved from death.” 

And then Swamiji departed. He left for 
distant shores. But his voice seemed to linger 
behind. And in hours of solitude, when the 
heart felt sad and longed for one look, for one 
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word from the beloved, but departed master, 
that voice seemed to speak and whisper ; 
“Go within ; all knowledge is there. Hearest 
thou not/ In thine own heart, day and night, 
Is singing that Eternal music, Satchidananda, 
Sivoham, Sivoham.” 

And now, as we look back and reflect what 
heritage the Swami Vivekananda has left to 
the West, we would point first of all to those 
who were his disciples, those living monu- 
ments, chiselled by his own hands, men and 
women, always ready to testify to the debt 
they owe to their master ; we could point to 
the men and women he has made, men and 
women, ready to live and die for him. We 
would point to the lives he has changed, to 
those whom he has brought to the feet of his 
divine master. We would point to his brother 
Sannyasins now spreading his message in 
different parts of America. 

And then we would point to that encyclo- 
paedia of spiritual information, his lectures, 
which are now printed and widely circulated 
all over the world, scriptures through which 
his voice may still be heard, through which 
his spirit is still working, scriptures to which 
for ages to come, East and West alike, will 
look for light and guidance. 
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And lastly we would point to a quiet place 
of retreat in the sunny hills of California, 
the Shanti Ashrama, our first Ashrama in 
America. Swamiji did not go there himself, 
but he sent one of his beloved brother monks, 
to teach us how to live the life. 

And now, if you ask what made the Swami 
Vivekananda so wonderfully successful in the 
West, we would answer that it was his 
eloquence, the logic of his arguments, Ins 
wonderful personality and his spotless life, 
It was the combination of heart and intellect 
that made Swamiji the power that he was. 

His mission to the West, I take it, was to 
give to the Christians a higher interpretation 
of their own scriptures, to give to unbelievers 
a sound foundation for serious investigation, 
to guide the scientific mind into channels of 
higher research, to point out to Western 
nations the danger of a materialistic civilisa- 
tion and to show to all men and women the 
way, how to realise their own divinity. And 
this he did by placing before us and by ex- 
plaining to us, the treasures of the Vedas. 

And in fulfilling this mission the Swami 
Vivekananda has placed all Western nation? 
under eternal obligation to India. 
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( Original. ) 

20th May, 1894. 

Dear — - 

I am in receipt of your letter and am glad 
to learn that S — is all right. Now I tell 
you a curious fact. Whenever any one of you 
is sick, let him himself or any one of you 
visualise him in your mind and mentally say 
gjfod strongly imagine that he is all right. 
’‘That will cure him quick . You can do it even 
without his knowledge and even with thou- 
sands of miles between. Remember it and 
do not be ill any more. * * * 


I cannot understand why be so miser- 

able on account of his daughter's marriage. 
After all he is going to drag his daughters 
through the dirty SamsAra which he wants to 
escape ! ! ! I can have but one opinion on 
that — condemnation ! 1 hate the very name of 
marriage either in a boy or a girl. Do you 
mean to say that I will have to help in 
getting some one in bondage ? If my brother 
M — marries I will throw him off* from me. 
I am very decided about it. 

So far so good bye for the present. 

Yours V. 
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( Original ) 


( Translated from Bengali. ) 


[ Written to Kao Bahadur Narasimha Chariar.] 

Chicago, 

2'M June, 1891. 

Dear Sir, 

Your kindness to me makes me venture to 
take a little advantage of it. Mrs. P. is the 
chief lady of the United States. She was 
the lady President of the World’s Fair. She 
is much interested in raising the women of 
the world and is at the head of a big organi- 
sation for women. She is a particular friend 
of Lady D11 fieri n and has been entertained 
by the Royalties of Europe on account of 
her wealth and position. She has been very 
kind to me in this country. Now she is 
going to make a tour in China* Japan, Siam 
and India. Of course she will fee' entertained 
by the Governors and other high people in 
India, Put she is particularly anxious to sec 
our society apart from English official aid. 
I have on many occasions told her about your 
noble efforts in raising the Indian women, of 
your wonderful College in Mysore. I. think 
it is our duty to show a little hospitality to 
such personages from America in return for 
their kindness to our countryman who came 
‘ ere. I hope she will find a warm reception 
at your hands and be helped to see a little of 
our women as they are. And I assure you 
she is no missionary, nor Christian even as to 
that. She wants to work apart from all 
religions to ameliorate the condition of women 
all over the world. This would also be help- 
ing me a great deal in this country. 

May the Lord bless you. 

Yours for ever and ever 

Affectionate 

Vivekananda. 


Baltimore. U. S. A. 

23rd October, 1891. 

Dear 

Glad to receive your letter and go through 
the contents. I received to-day a letter of 
A — from London, which also gives me some 
information. 

* * * * 

Now you have come to know your own 
powers. — Strike the iron while it is hot 
idleness won’t do. Throw overboard all idea 
of jealousy and egotism, once for all. Come 
on to the practical field with tremendous 
energy ; to work, in the fulness of strength ! 
As to the rest, the Lord will point out the 
way. The whole world will be deluged by 
a tidal wave. Work, work, work,-— let this be 
your motto. I cannot see anything else. There 
is no end of work here— I am careering all 
over the country. Wherever the seed of his 
power will find its way, there it will fructify— 
be it to-day, or in a hundred 
years. You must work in sympathy with all, 
then only it will lead to quick results. 

* * Our object is to do good to the world, 

and not the trumpeting of our own names. 
Why doesn’t N-— learn Pali, in Ceylon, and 
study lUiddhist books? I cannot make out 
what good will come of aimless rambling. * * 
Those that have come under his protection, 
have Virtue, Wealth, Desires and Freedom 
lying at their feet. »fr^: courage 1 

Everything will come about by degrees. From 
ail of you l want this that you must discard 
for ever self-aggrandisement, faction-monger- 
ing and jealousy. You must be all-forbearing, 
like Mother Earth. If you can achieve tin’s, 
the world will be at your feet, 

* * Try to give less of material food in^ 
the anniversay celebrations, and give some, 
food for the brain instead. * * 


Vivekananda. 
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46. Faith, devotion and the Yoga of 
meditation — these are mentioned by the 
Srutias the immediate factors of Liberation 
in the ca.se of a seeker; whoever abides in 
these, gets Liberation from the bondage of 
the body, which is the conjuring of 
Ignorance. 

[ The reference is to Kaivalya Upanishad i. z. 

Faith — Shraddha, Devotion — Bhakti. These have 
been defined in Slokas 25 and 31, 32. 

Bondage of the body — i. e. the identification, of 
the Self with the body, which is solely due to 
Ignorance or Avidya. ] 

iPirawwrera I 
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47. It is verily through the touch of 
Ignorance that thou who art the Supreme 
Self, findest thyself under the bondage of 
non-Self, whence alone proceeds the round 
of births and deaths. The fire of knowl- 
edge, kiiidled by the discrimination be- 
tween these two, burns up the effects of 
Ignorance together with theii root. 

3STT5T I 
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48. The disciple said: Condescend to 
listen, O Master, to the question I am 
putting (to thee) ; 1 shall be gratified to 
hear a reply to the same from thy lips, 


sir sr?«r. arms: 

srfinjrw I 
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4% What is Bondage, forsooth? IIow 
has it come (upon the Self) ? How does 
it continue to exist? How is one freed 
from it? Who is this nou-Sclf? And who 
is the Supreme Self? And how can one 
discriminate between them? — Do tell me 
about all these. 

I 

wn I 
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50. The Guru replied: Blessed art 
thou! Thou hast achieved thy life’s end 
and hast sanctified thy family, that thou 
wishes! to attain Brahmanhood by getting 
free from the bondage of Ignorance! 

smpn^rarenr. fag: *t£cT ^cTnc?r: i 

3 iix?ii 

51. A father has got his sons and 
others to free him from his debts, but he 
has got none but himself to remove his 
bondage . 

[ In this and the next few Slokas the necessity 
of direct realisation is emphasised as the only 
means of removing Ignorance. J 

g fanr *nr h W*> 

52. The trouble such as that caused by 
a load on the head can be removed by 
others, but none but one’s own self can put 
a stop to the pain which is caused by 
hunger and the like. 
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53. Tlie patient who takes (the proper) 
diet and medicine is alone seen to recover 
completely, — not through work done by 
others. 

%sr st 3 ’TfertR 1 
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54. The true nature of things is to be 
known personally , through the eye of clear 
illumination, and not through a sage: 


what the moon exactly is, is to be known 
with one’s own eyes*, can others make 
him know it? 





55. Who but one’s own self can get 
rid of the bondage caused by the fetters of 
Ignorance, desire, action and the like, 
aye, even in a hundred crore of cycles? 

[ Ignorance of our real nature as the blissful 
Self leads to desire , which in its turn impels us to 
action , entailing countless sufferings. 

Cycle — Kalpa, the entire duration of the evolved 
universe. See note on Sloka fi. ; 

(Tb be continued.) 


THE EIGHTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY ANNIVERSARY OF BHAGAVAN 

SRI RAMAKRISIINA. 


At the Belur Math. 

The eighty-third birthday anniversary of Bhaga- 
van Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa Dcva came off 
on the 14th March last, when seven members of the 
Math were formally initiated into Sannyasa and 
two others into Brahmacharya. About 500 people 
were assembled on that day and were sumptuously 
fed. The public celebration took place on the 17th 
instant, when as usual, three steamships of Messrs. 
Hoare Miller & Co. plied between the Ahiritola 
Ghat and the Math. A big portrait of Sri Rama- 
Krishna was installed under a huge canopy, on 
the Math ground, duly set between a very artistic 
arrangement of flowers, creepers etc. There were 
also the usual decorations all about the Math 
premises. There were distributions of Prasad a, 
and cold drinks on a vast scale, and the men 
in charge, the volunteers and others were all 
attention to the guests of the day. The vast 
congregation amounted to nearly 50,000 people, of 
whom about 15,000 partook of the Prasada. 
There were songs, 1 Kali-kirtan, J fire-works and 
many such other interesting items in the pro- 
gramme of the day. Concert and Sankirtan parties 
°f the locality as well as from the metropolis had 
gathered in groups to pay their respects to the 
memory of Bhagavan Ramakrishna Deva. 


At Ranchi. 

The 83 rd birthday anniversary was celebrated at 
Ilinu on the 21st March, 1918, with the following 
programme : — 

Sankirtan — 6 p. m. to 8 p. m. (30th March ). 

Next day : — 1. Sankirtan in the morning. 2. 

Puja and Aratrika — at noon. 3. Distribution of 
Prasada — 12 a. m. to 3 p. m. 4. Reading of Essays 
and Discourses on Religious subjects— 4-6 p. m.. 
5. Kalikirtan— 6-7 p. m. 

At Sylhet. 

The 83rd birthday anniversary of Sri Rama* 
krishna was celebrated with great pomp under the 
auspices of the Ramakrishna Seva Samiti. A public 
meeting presided over by the District Judge, Mr. 
H. C. Liddell, 1. c. s. was held on the nth March 
in the Town Hall, which was attended by the elite 
of the town, including officials. The reading of the 
annual report of the Samiti was followed by 
lectures on social service, and on the life and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna. The President 
exhorted the audience to join the Samiti and 
wished it all success. On the 1 4th the Bhaktas 
performed the Tithi Puja. The public celebration 
came off on the 17th. There was Kirtan all through 
the day. In the morning the patients of the leper 
asylum were served with sweets under the direction 
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of the medical officer. In the evening about one 
thousand people including sweepers and other 
untouchables were fed. 

At Benares. 

The 83rd birthday was celebrated at the Rk. 
Advaita Ashrama on the 17th March when the 
following programme was observed : — 

1. The feeding of Sadhus, at noon. 2. Sankirtan, 
2-4 p. m. 3. A lecture in Hindi on the Life and 
Teachings of Sri Ramakrishna, by Babu Kali 
Prasanna Chatterji, late Editor, Tribune, 4-5 p. m. 
4. Kali-kirtan with music, in the evening. 5. 
Distribution of Prasada among the assembled 
gentry, about 800 in number. 

The Hi hi- pit) a had been performed on the 14th 
March with the usual ceremonies and entertainment 
of Bhaktas. # 

At Kankhal. 

The 83rd birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna was celebrated by the Rk. Sevashrama 
on 17th March. The programme was as follows: — 

1. Music by Sm. Satyabala Devi 9--11 a. m. 2. 
Lecture on the Life and Teachings of Bhagavan 
Sri Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa by Pandit 
Yogindra Chandra Sanna, Sankhya-Vcdanta-tirtha, 

1 1 -1 2 p. m. 3. Serving Sadhu-Mahatmas with 
food, 12 a. m. to 2 p. m. 4. Bhajana 2-4 p. m. 

At Kishenpur, Dehra Dun. 

The 83rd birthday anniversary was celebrated on 
17th March, at the Ramakrishna Ashrarna. Many 
distinguished gentlemen from Dehra Dun attended 
the festival. After Puja and Bhajana there were 
religious discourses by Balm Buldeo Singh, Rai 
Saheb Ishan Ch. Dev, Mr. Chandi Prasad, m.a. h.l. 
and others. Prasada was distributed among the 
assembled Bhaktas, nearly a thousand in number. 
At Lucknow. 

The 83rd birthday of Sri Ramakrishna was cele- 
brated at the Rk. Sevashrama, f.uckncw(TS Hewctt 
Road), on the 17th March, 1918. There was 
Nagar Sankirtan in the morning, which was 
followed by the feeding of some 1100 poor and 
infirm people. At about 6 p. m. under the presi- 
dency of the Ilonh'le Pandit Gokaran Nath Misra, 
President of the Sevashrama, the general meeting 
was commenced with a prayer recited by the boys 
of the depressed class school attached to the 
Ashram.-, after which songs were sung and the 
annual report was read# The president then dis- 
tributed prizes to the deserving students of the 


depressed class school. After some formal business, 
Mr. A. P. Sen, Bar-at-Law delivered a nice speech in 
Bengali on “ Sevadharma.” The president then in 
an eloquent speech in Hindi explained the meaning 
of the word “Seva” and the necessity of establish- 
ing institutions like the present one which was 
named after the great Maharshi, Sri Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa Deva, whose life was an 
inspiration to ail his followers. 

At Madras. 

The 83rd birthday of Bhagavan Ramakrishna 
was celebrated on March 17, at the Ramakrishna 
Math, Mylapore, Madras, with great eclat. There 
was Bhajana in, the morning and a large number of 
poor people were fed in the course of the day. In 
the afternoon a Harikatha was performed by Mr. 
Thathachariar «. a., of the Secretariat, who kept the 
enlightened audience spell-bound. 

A public meeting was held at 5-30 p. m., when 
Mr. B. V. Kamtswara Iyer of Pudncota read a 
very interesting paper on the Life and Teachings of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Professor K. Sundararama Iyer 
presided. The learned lecturer spoke as follows : 

Sri Ramakrishna was born of poor Brahman 
parents in a small village in Bengal, the youngest 
child of a family of three sons and two daughters. 
In his early years he picked up the elements oi 
Puranas and Itihasas from strolling pla>ers a ho 
visited the village now and then. In 1853 a wealth) 
lady of Calcutta built a very line temple on the 
banks of the Ganges at Dakshinesvar, about 4. 
miles to the north of Calcutta, the most important 
shrine in the temple being dedicated to Kali. The 
eldest brother of Sri Ramakrishna was appointed 
as the priest. A few months afterwards he fell ill 
and he requested Ramakrishna to take charge of 
the temple duties. For four or five years he 
continued as the Pujaka in the temple. Soon after 
he was temple priest, he became strange in his 
ways. After the regular forms of worship he would 
sit before the Kali for hours at a time singing 
praises to Her or talking to Her as if She were a 
living person. Sometimes he would weep for 
hours. The strange ways become more and more 
marked as days rolled on. Some thought that he 
was growing mad and others that he was turning 
out a true lover of God. His people thought that 
if he married and settled as a householder lhs 
madness would cease. He was taken to his native 
village and was wedded to a young girl. He 
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came back to Dakshinesvar and resumed his duties 
as temple priest. Instead of calming down he be- 
came more vagarious. Thenceforward he lived 
most of his life in the temple precincft roaming 
about and meditating. It was given out that his 
madness was the madness after God. His wife 
came to him some years later and finding that his 
thoughts were not earthly she likewise resolved to 
lead a life of celibacy, attending on him as her 
Guru. In 1875 Kesliab Chandra Sen visited him 
and struck by his remarkable spiritual insight 
wrote a short account of him and his teaching. In 
1879 Pratap Chandra Mozumdar wrote an account 
of Ramakrishna in the f Theistic Quarterly Review.’ 
Many became his disciples, the most noted among 
them being Narendra, the famous Vivekananda. 
Here in all this one found no notable achievement 
of anv kind. An unlettered man living most of bis 
life in the seclusion of a garden with no heroic 
exploits to chronicle or brilliant incidents to set off 
the even lenoiir of his life, neither a writer nor an 
orator, neither an erudite philosopher nor a 
preacher nor a statesman. What was there in him 
that had made his name famous throughout the 
civilised world ? Did he work miracles ? No. He 
often said, “ Visit not the miracle mongers for they 
are stragglers from Truth.” It was not the masses 
that accepted him as a Saint and an Avatara. It 
was the educated Bengalees who had drunk deep 
of Western thought and culture and who quoted 
Mill and Spencer. P. C. Mozumdar said of him, 
‘‘lie did not know a word of Sanskrit and it is 
doubtful whether he knew enough Bengali. . . . 

lie never writes anything, seldom argues, he never 
attempts to instruct.” 

What then is the secret of such enchanting in- 
fluence ? Tlis personality was inspiring. The 
purity of his thoughts and relations towards women 
was unique. It appeared that he was born 
superior to earthly temptations. His body shrank 
instinctively from the touch of coins. Sri Rama- 
krishna was simple as a child and often sang, 
“The fool sayeth to his heart he has done this, he 
has done that ; he knows not that it is the Lord 
that has used him as an instrument for tlis mighty 
purposes.” Ramakrishna’s sayings were not 
systematised : they were thrown out on the impulse 
of the moment. Pratap Chandra Mozumdar wrote, 
u He unconsciously throws a flood of marvellous 
light upon the obscurest passages of the Romanic 


Shastras and brings out the fundamental principles 
of the popular Hindu faith with a philosophical 
clearness which contrasts itself with his simple and 
illiterate life. ... If all his observations on 
men and things could be reproduced people might 
think that the days of prophecy, of primeval un- 
learned wisdom had returned.” 

The central note of his teachings was, “Let each 
man seek God after his own fashion.” Rama- 
krishna’s own particular leaning was towards the 
manifestation of Godhead as the Divine Mother. 
The one thing he insisted on was that every man 
should try and learn to love God. All aspects of 
God were useful, each according to the mental out- 
fit of the aspirant to whom it appealed. 

When the materialism of the 19th century 
Europe had come into this ancient land in the 
wake of Western Education, when the brilliancy 
of Western agnostic expositions and scientific 
achievements was dazzling the minds of Indian 
youths at the Universities, when the iconoclasm of 
Protestant Christianity, creeping into the life of the 
English educated Indians side by side with the 
ideas of Western thought and culture, was sapping 
the springs of national faith and threatening the 
extinction of the ancient rituals and observances as 
fetishes of a creed outworn, there was a need for a 
great soul to bear witness to the efficacy of old 
beliefs and practices to show to eyes that could see 
and brains that could think that out of the ortho- 
dox methods, out of even what was condemned as 
idolatry there could spring a soul that could reach 
through these very methods the highest condition 
of spiritual advancement that was possible for a 
man to reach on earth. And that soul was Sri 
Ramakrishna, horn where the scepticism of the 
West was thickest and where had gathered the 
greatest scholars and writers of the land and the 
most eloquent preachers of new creeds. 

The Chairman then gave a learned lecture on the 
bearings of Sri Ramakrishna’s life on India’s 
physical environments, race and Time-spirit. 

The proceedings came to a close at about 8 p.m. 
with the distribution of Prasada. 

At Bangalore. 

The 83rd birthday of Sri Ramakrishna was 
celebrated at the Rk. Ashrama, Basavangudi, 
Bangalore City, on 17th March, 1918. 

Programme:—!. Arrival of Bhajana processions 
from the City and Cantonment at noon. 2. Bhajana 
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noon to 2 p. m. 3. Harikatha 2 to 5 p. m. 4* 
Lecture by Mr. V. C Seshachariar, b. a. b. l., 
Vakil, High Court, Madras, on “Sri Ramakrishna’s 
Religious Message to the World,” in English and 
by Mr. A. R. Krishna Sastri b. a., Lecturer, Central 
College, Bangalore, on “ Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Guru,” in Kannada. 5. Mangalarati and distribu- 
tion of Prasada. 

At Nellore. 

The birthday festival of Sri Ramakrishna was 
celebrated on the 3rd March under the auspices of 
Sri Saraswati Samajam, Mulapet, Nellore. Swam! 
Sharvanandaji of the Madras Rk. Mission was 
invited on the occasion. Sri Ramakrishna’s portrait 
was taken in procession through the streets amid 
joyous shouts, after which a Telugu paper was read 
on Sri Ramakrishna’s Life ami Teachings and 
Puja was performed and Prasada distributed among 
the Bhaktas. At 5-30 p. m. a public meeting was 
held at the Town Hall presided over by Mr. 
Sundaram Chettiar Avl. b. a. b. r.., Sub Judge of 
Nellore, in which Swami Sharvanandaji charmed the 
audience with his interesting lecture on the Signi- 
ficance of Sri Ramakrishna’s Life. Then the Chair- 
man gave a short concluding address. 

At Cuddapah. 

The members of Sri Ramakrishna Samaj cele- 
brated the birthday of Sri Ramakrishna on the 14th 
March. A public meeting was held at 6 p. m. when 
Mr. S. Ramakrishnaiya, the Joint Secretary of the 
Samaj, read a paper on “ Sri Ramakrishna, the 
Ideal of Modern India/’ in which he eulogised the 
ideal of Brahmacharya and pointed out other 
prominent characteristics of the Paramaharnsa, such 
as, sincerity, perseverance, ideal of service, and 
religious toleration and called on the younger 
generation to practise these virtues in life. The 
lecture was followed by Bhajana and distribution 
of Prasada. 

The 83rd Birthday of the Bhagavan was also 
duly celebrated at the Rk. Sevashramas at Brinda- 
ban and Allahabad, at the Rk. Ashrama, Sargachi 
(Murshidabad), at the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, 
at the Rk. Misrion, Dacca Branch, at the Rk. 
Archanalaya, Entally, Calcutta, a- d at other places 
by bis followers and admirers. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

We heartily welcome the publication of the neat 
little volume of Chicago Addresses of the Swami 
Vivekananda, translated into Hindi — addresses that 
first introduced the 'Cyclonic Hindu’ to the modern 
civilised world. The Ramakrishna Advaita Ashrama, 
Luxa, Benares City has done a service to the 
Hindi-speaking public by bringing out this highly 
popular work of Swami ji. The book is priced at 
4 as., and can be had at the above address. We 
wish the book a wide circulation. 

The 56th birthday of Swami Vivekananda was 
celebrated 011 Feb. 10 at the Ramakrishna Math, 
Mvlapore, with great eclat. In the morning after 
the usual Bhajana and Puja several Brahmins and 
non-Brahmins were fed at the Math besides a 
number of poor people at the Mylapore market. In 
the afternoon a Kalakshepam was pei formed and 
the public meeting came off at 5-30 in the evening, 
which was presided over by Dewan Bahadur M . 
O. Parthasarathy Aiyangar. 

Mr. A. Krishnaswami Aiyar delivered an inter- 
esting and instructive lecture on “ Swami Viveka- 
nanda and Modern India.” He said in the course 
of his lecture : 

There are three notes in the life and teachings 
of Swamiji which appeal to us more than any 
others. First, each nation has a destiny to fulfil, 
a message to deliver, a mission to accomplish. 
The glorious destiny of India is to regenerate man 
the brute into man the God. India has to spread 
the gospel of real strength and the gospel of re- 
nunciation enunciated in the Upanishads. 

The second note in his teaching is the essential 
unity of the Hindu Religion. If the question is 
put to us wherein lies the unity of Hinduism, the 
answer is furnished by the Swamiji in this way, “All 
Hindus believe the Vedas to be the eternal 
teachings of the secrets of religion. All Hindus 
believe in a marvellous infinite power as the source 
of human energy. Unlike the other races of 
the world, we believe in a continuous evolution. 
Lastly, we all hold in India that the soul is by its 
nature pure and perfect and infinite in power and 
blessed.” 

The third note in the teaching of the Swamiji is 
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that religion is not a mere matter for the recluse. 
Religion ought to be dynamic, not statical, it ought 
to be positive and not negative. 

No one was more righteously indignant than the 
Swamiji at the lot of our poor fellow countrymen. 
The Swamiji’s wrath knew no bounds when he 
thought of this — that the poor Pariah is not allowed 
to go through the same street as the high caste 
man. But if he changed his name to an English one 
it was all right. “ How to elevate the masses?” says 
he. “ It is by education and education alone.” 
Education is not the amount of information that is 
put into your brains and runs riot there undigested 
all your life. We must have life-building, man- 
making, character-making, assimilation of ideas. 
We must have the whole education of our country, 
spiritual and secular, in our own hands. It must 
be on national lines through national methods 
as far as it is practicable. 

The Swamiji could not contemplate the possibi- 
lity of the development of Indian manhood with- 
out ihe co-operation of Indian womanhood. lie 
always appealed to the idea of a glorious mother. 
He always referred to India more as the India of 
Sila, Savitii and Damayanli than as the India of Sri 
Ramachandra, of Maim and Mandhata. lie would 
send out Indian women for the spiritual conquest 
of England and America. 

The Chairman, in his remarks observed that 
according to the teachings of the Swamiji, there 
must be a spirit of Yedantism pervading all our 
life, and it was only by the spirit of renunciation, 
a man would attain the highest nobility of the 
soul. Mr. C. P. Eamaswamy Aifar proposed a 
hearty vote of thanks to the lecturer and the 
Chairman. 

In connection with the fifty-sixth Birthday 
Anniversay of Swami Vivekananda, an interesting 
lecture was delivered in the Mandayam Association, 
Mysore, by Mr. R. Sadasiva Iyer, m. a., Tutor, 
University of Mysore, on “The Place of Swam i 
Vivekananda in the Modern Indian Renaissance,” 
Sunday, the 10th Feb. Dr. Radhakumud Mooker- 
jee, m. A., ph. n M p. r. s., Professor, University of 
Mysore, presided on the occasion. The lecturer 
spoke as follows : — 

’ We are now at the dawn of a new awakening in 
India. Swami Vivekananda s life touches different 


sides of modern life. He was a born educator 
who dreamt of an ideal national university repre- 
senting Eastern and Western culture and breathing 
the spirit of the old Gurukula ; and he proclaimed 
also the vital necessity of mass education in our 
national life. But education was only one of the 
sides of social reform that he advocated. His 
great cry was * bread before metaphysics/ and in 
his Raniakrishna Math — the home of Sannyasins 
and the temple of learning, he instituted the great 
feeding hall of the poor. His ardent interest in 
social reform was only the active expression of the 
patriot soul in him that made him dwell fondly on 
India's historical memories and natural scenery in 
all his wanderings in the WesL. From the sage's 
point of view, patriotism may he regarded as a 
mark of immaturity. The Swami had the celestial 
weakness of patriotism, partly because he believed 
that every nation must preserve its individuality so 
that the world might show a mosaic of nationalities, 
each with its characteristic life-design. India had 
her own distinctive gift to offer to the world and 
Vivekananda felt himself as its custodian and dis- 
penser to the West. But no less strong in him 
was the universal human note he struck in his 
teaching, lie was a true citizen of the world. As 
a religious teacher he synthesised the different 
schools of Indian philosophy, showed their unity 
and interpreted them on a rational basis. He laid 
emphasis on social action as well as inner realisa- 
tions. For him all this was but the training for 
the Hindu Missionary movement in India and 
abroad. lie wanted to nerve the spirit of Hindu- 
ism and make it aggressive enough to capture the 
heart of the West to the philosophy of the East. 
Indeed his greatest mission was to combine the 
best spirit of the West with that of the East, and 
so he insisted on strength and manliness as the 
supreme need of our national life. lie was the 
first to preach the modern ethics of doing and 
suffering ; and he showed that the soul should be 
realised through flesh and nature and not by 
crushing them, which was the burden of Brown- 
ing’s teaching. Vivekananda’s mission in India 
was two-fold like Buddha’s, whose gospel roused 
the arts, philosophy and literature of China and 
Japan, while it democratised the Aryan culture 
throughout the land. The Swami extended further 
the mission of Buddha by introducing Indian 
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philosophy into Western countries, and quickening 
the spirituality of his own land. He indeed conies 
in the wake of the great saints, Sankara and Rama* 
mija, who wanted us to extend the hand of brother- 
hood to the lowest Pariah. The memories of the 
sages and saints of a land are its priceless treasures, 
the epitome of all that is best and noblest in the 
land. Great men arc the lire pillars in the dark 
pilgrimage of mankind ; they are the heavenly 
signs, ever living witnesses of what has been, pro- 
phetic tokens of what may still be, the revealed, 
embodied possibilities of human nature,” and it 
behoves us all who stand at the threshold of a 
great movement to cherish the memory of one of 
India’s greatest saints and patriots, Swami Viveka- 
lianda whose spirit is in the hall to-day and 
awakens us to a new vision of life. 

The President, amid loud applause, spoke to the 
following effect:— 

The authorities of the Association have clone 
well in celebrating the birthday of the Swami 
rather than the day of his passing to rest. For 
the great Swami is not dead but still lives in the 
hearts of his innumerable disciples and admirers. 
He has fulfilled the law of the mission of great 
men to the world. History demonstrates that 
whenever the world passes through a crisis the 
great man appears on the scene, and by his life 
and message guides the world forward in the path 
of progress. Sri Ramachandra, Buddha, Christ 
and Mahomet have all appeared in connection 
with some critical epoch in the history of mankind. 
Just in the same way, in the history of modern 
India, when Bengal was on the point of being 
i denationalised and materialistic, there came to the 
rescue of Hinduism a great Avatara, Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa. Ramakrishna who was in 
need of an instrument for the adequate fulfilment 
of his mission found one admirably suited to his 
purpose in young Narendra, who was at the time 
an ordinary graduate of the Calcutta University. 
Narendra,' who in general resembled the normal 
graduate of his time, was yet distinguished in this— 
that instead of remaining satisfied with the transient 
pleasures of the physical life, he was yearning to 
realise the inne- life culminating in Samadhi. No 
better proof of his fitness for 'he task of his life 
can be found than the choice he made when he 
was faced by two such alternatives as the call of 


his master to the life of the spirit on the one hand 
and on the other, the inclination to remain at 
home to protect his starving mother. The main 
element of the great Swami ’s teaching is the 
emphasis he laid on the cultivation of what may 
be called the * double life ’ in every man — the 
inner spiritual life and the outer physical life which 
it is impossible to avoid. These two aspects of 
life, though appearing antagonistic, are in reality 
complementary. No man should be content with 
the cultivation of only the physical life for it would 
mean our extinction with the extinction of the 
body. It. is only the soul that is eternal and only 
the life of the soul can make us immortal. What 
is wanted for this is not the neglect but a proper 
control of the physical life, which will then serve 
as a means for the development of the spiritual lile 
by the dedication of our external activities to the 
service ot our fellow beings. 


Under the auspices of the Theosophical Society, 
Srinagar, the 501I1 birthday anniversary of Si i 
Swami Vivekananda, was celebrated at Salim, Si i- 
nagar on the 3rd February, ltjtN. Under the presi 
deucy of J)r. Hal want Sing, 1.. m. a meeting was 
held, in which Pandit Sreekanth Toshikhana and 
Pandit Shankcr Raid read their papers in English 
on “Swami Vivekananda -the Man and his Mes- 
sage,” and Pandit Jialai Raul a paper in Urdu on 
“ The Life-sketch of Swami Vivekananda " which 
was much appreciated. Professor Nityananda Shastri 
said that, Swami Vivekananda had a mind to start 
a Scvashrania and a Sanskrit College in Kashmir. 
The meeting terminated with the distribution ul 
Prasada. v The feeding of children was a noticeable 
feature of the occasion. 

The birthday anniversary of Bhagavan Sri 
Chailanya anti Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was 
celebrated by the residents of Kushtia ( Nadia 
Dt. ) on the 27th March, 1918. There was Nagar 
kirtan in the morning. At noon, food was offered 
to the Lord and the assembled Bhaklas and poor 
Narayanas were served with the Prasada. Bhajan 
and religious discourse took place in the afternoon 
which were followed by Arati and the chanting of 
hymns and Sankirtan in the evening. 
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Thus the talk went oil on various sub- 
jects and drifted to the topic of Sankara* 
charya. The disciple was a great adherent 
of Sankara, so much so that lie might 
even be called a fanatic l;.i this respect, 
He used to look upon Sankara’s Advaita 
philosophy as the crest of all philosophies, 
and would be cut: to the (jtiick if any one 
took exception to any pronouncement of 
Sankara. Swamiji was aware of this and 
could not bear to see anybody growing 
crazy over any particular system of doc* 
trines. Whenever lie came across fanati- 
cism in anything lie would take the oppo- 
heiit’s view and by dealing innumerable 
blows of infallible arguments would batter 
the narrow bounds ot bigotry to pieces. 

Swamiji. — Sankara’s intellect was 
sharp like the razor; — he was a good 
argumentator and a scholar, no doubt of 
that, but he had no great liberality; his 


heart too seems to have been like that. 
Besides, he used to take great pride in his 
Brahminism — much like a southern Brah- 
min of the priest class, you may say. IIuw 
he has defended in his Commentary on 
the Vedanta-Sutras that the non-Brahmin 
castes will not attain to a supreme knowl- 
edge of Brahman! And how specious 
arguments! . Referring to Vidura* he has 
said, that he (Vidura) had become a 
knower of Brahman by reason of his 
Brahmin body in the previous incarnation. 
Well, if now-a-days any Sudra attains to a 
knowledge of Brahman, shall we have to 
side with your Sankara and maintain that 
because he liad been a Brahmin in his 
previous birth, therefore he has attained 
to this knowledge? Goodness! What is the 

*Uncle of the Pandava brothers, and a most 
saintly character, considered to be an incarnation 
of Dharma, 
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ttse of dragging in Braluninism with so 
much ado? The Vedas have entitled any- 
one belonging to the three upper castes to 
a study of the Vedas and the realisation of 
Brahman, haven’t they? So Sankara had 
no need whatsoever of displaying this 
curious bit of pedantry on this subject, 
contrary to the Vedas. And such was his 
heart that he burnt to death lots of 
Buddhist monks — by defeating them in 
argument! And the Buddhists, too, were 
foolish enough to burn themselves to 
death, simply because they were worsted 
in argument! What can you call such an 
action on Sankara’s part except fanati- 
cism? But look at Buddha’s heart! — liver 
ready to give his own life to save the life 
of a kid, — what to speak of ar?r- 

‘for the welfare of the many, for 
the happiness of the many ’ ! See, what a 
liberality — what a compassion! 

Disciple. — Can’t we call that attitude 
of Buddha, too, as another kind of fanati- 
cism, Sir! He went the length of sacrificing 
his own body for the sake of ail animal ! 

Swamiji. — But consider how much 
good to the world and its beings came out 
of that ‘fanaticism’ of his, — how many 
monasteries and schools and colleges, 
how many public hospitals, and veteri- 
nary refuges were established, how devel- 
oped architecture became, — think of that. 
What was there in this country before 
Buddha’s advent? — only a number of 
religious principles recorded on bundles of 
palm leaves — and those too known only 
to a few. It was Lord Buddlui who 
brought them down to the practical field, 
and showed how to apply them in the 
everyday life of the people. In a sense, he 
was the living embodiment n f true Vedanta. 

Disciple. — But, Sir, it was he who by 
breaking down the Variiashrama Dliarma 
(duty according to caste and order of life) 


brought about a revolution within the 
fold of Hinduism in India, and there 
seems to be some truth also in the remark 
that the religion he preached had been for 
this reason banished from the soil of India 
in course of time. 

Swamiji. — It was not through his teach- 
ings that Buddhism came to such degra- 
dation, it was the fault of his followers. 
By becoming too philosophic they lost 
much of their breadth of heart. Then 
gradually the corruption known as Vamd- 
chara (unrestrained mixing with women 
in the name of religion) crept in and 
ruined Buddhism. Such diabolical ril.es 
arc not to be met with in any modern 
Tantra! One of the principal centres of 
Buddhism was Jagannath or Puri, and you 
have simply to go there and look at the 
abominable figures carved on the temple- 
walls there to be convinced of this. Puri 
has come under the sway of the Vaishuavas 
since the time of Ramanuja and Sri 
Chaitanya. Through the influence of those 
great personages llie place now wears ail 
altogether different aspect. 

Disciple. — Sir, the Shastras tell us of 
various special influences attaching to places 
of pilgrimage. How far is this claim true? 

Swamiji. — When the whole world is 
the Form Universal of the Eternal Atman, 
the Isvara, what is there to wonder at in 
special influences attaching to particular 
places? There are places where He mani- 
fests Himself specially, either spontaneous- 
ly or through the earnest longing of pure 
souls, and the ordinary man, if he fre- 
quents those places with eagerness, attains 
their end quite easily. Therefore it may 
lead to the development of the Self in time 
to have recourse to holy places. But know 
it for certain that there is no greater 
Tirtha (holy spot) than the body of man. 
Nowhere else is the Atman so manifest as 
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He is here. That car of Jagannatlia that 
you sec is but a concrete emblem of this 
corporeal car. Haven’t you read — 

fan* — “Know the Atman to be the 
owner of the chariot” etc., 
ft*r**TWRRt--“All the gods worship the 
V&mana (the Supreme Being in a diminu- 
tive form) seated in the interior of the 
body”? The sight of the Atman is the real 
vision of Jagannatlia. And the statement 
—nr ^ *T R5T ?r Seeing the 

Vamana on the car one is no more sub- 
ject to rebirth,” means this that if you 
can visualise the Atman who is within 
you, and disregarding whom you are al- 
ways identifying yourself with this curious 
mass of matter, this body of yours, — if you 
can see Him, then there is no more re- 
birth for you. If the sight of the Lord’s 
image on a wooden framework would con- 
fer liberation on people, then crores of 
beings would be liberated every year, — 
specially when there is so much facility of 
going by rail now-a-days. But I do not 
mean to say that the notion which devo- 
tees in general entertain towards Sri 
Jagannatlia is either nothing or erroneous. 
There is a class of people who gradually 
rise to higher and higher truths with the 
help of that Image. So it goes without 
saying that in and through that Image there 
is a special manifestation of the Lord. 

Disciple. — Sir, have they got different 
religions then, — the ignorant and the wise? 

Swamiji. — Quite so. Otherwise why 
do your Scriptures go to such lengths over 
the specification of the qualifications of 
an inquirer? All is truth no doubt, but 
relative truth, different in degrees. What- 
ever mail knows to be truth is of a like 
nature, some are lesser truths, others 
higher ones in comparison to them, while 
the Absolute Truth is God alone. This 
Atman is altogether dormant in matter, 


ill man, designated as a living being, He 
is partially conscious, while in personages 
like Sri Krishna, Biuldha, Sankara the 
same Atman lias reached the supercon- 
scious stage. There is a state even beyond 
that, which cannot be expressed in terms 
of thought or language — ‘wraypraT nPTOt’1 

Disciple. — Sir, there arc certain Bhakti 
sects who hold that we must practise 
devotion by placing oursclvesina particular 
attitude or relation with God. They do 
not understand anything about, the glory 
of the Atman and all that, and even if they 
are told about it, they advise us to leave it 
all aside and develop a constant devotional 
attitude towards the Lord. 

Swamiji. — What they say is true to 
their own case. By repeated practice along 
this line they too shall feel an awakening 
of Brahman within them. And what we 
(Saunyasins) are doing is another kind of 
practice. We have renounced the world. 
So how will it suit us to practise by putting 
ourselves in some worldly relation — such 
as that of mother, or father, or wife, or 
son and so forth — with God? To us all 
these appear to be narrow. Of course it 
is very difficult to qualify oneself for the 
worship of God in His absolute, un- 
conditioned aspect. But must we go in for 
poison because we get no nectar? Always 
talk and hear and reason about this Atman. 
By continuing to practise in this way, 
you will find in time that the Lion (Brah- 
man) will wake up in you too. Go beyond 
ail those relative attitudes— mere sports of 
the mind. Listen to what Vania says in 
the Kalb a U pan; shad — 

'jfrTSRT 5TWT WH TOfSRTO T \ 

— Arise! Awake! and stop not till the 
goal is reached! 

Here the subject was brought to a close. 
The bell for taking Primula rang and the 
disciple followed Swamiji who went to 
partake of it. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


I NDIA is pre-eminently a religious 
country. Religion is its very life, 
without which she cannot exist a moment. 
This is true of her for all time, past, 
present and future. This is the reason 
why India has been living to-day notwith- 
standing thousands of vicissitudes in her 
political and social life. Look into her 
ancient scriptures, the Vedas and the 
Purauas, and you will find that she has 
paid the greatest attention to the develop- 
ment of her religious life, and the result 
has been that nowhere else on earth can 
one find scriptures that can cope in point 
of depth and variety with those of India. 
Standing on the vantage-ground of her 
ancient civilisation India is still a force in 
the modern world, though the fact may 
not be patent to all. She may not be 
universally recognised as such by the 
present-day world, but he that has eyes 
will be able to satisfy himself that despite 
the want of recognition India is still the 
wonderful land of light and wisdom, of 
culture and spirituality. 

The westernised man of superficial 
thought will smile in derision at such pro- 
nouncements. Well may he, for lie is f be 
product of a materialistic civilisation, and 
must be what his Western teachers have 
made him. Inspite of his boasted superior- 
ity of vision, he is but a creature of con- 
vention, following what Bacon calls ‘ the 
idol of the marketplace/ His mind is 
accustomed to travel in the ruts of £ % s , rf., 
and his sole criterion of measuring the 
values of things is the amount of creature- 
comforts the subject in question may bring. 
He may point out that the West does 


not merely look to the comforts of the 
body, it has advanced intellectual culture, 
too. But there it ends. There are certain 
traits which are inherent in particular 
individuals and they have been so invet- 
erate, so much mixed up with the flesh 
and blood of that individual that lie can- 
not get rid of them by any means. They 
have become a part and parcel of his life. 
And materialism is such a characteristic 
with the Westerner. However refined he 
may pose to be, however much lie may 
try to soar beyond materiality, it still 
lingers in him. As Sri Ramakrislina used 
to say, a garlic pot will smell however 
much you may wash it. The Westerner 
forgets that seeking intellectual satisfac- 
tion is a subtle kind of pleasure-seeking, 
and the Indian, accustomed to thinking of 
the mind as subtle matter, can easily detect 
it under its veneer of apparent sanctimony. 

The Western mind can never cross this 
intellectual barrier. To him intellect is 
the highest pinnacle to which man can 
ascend, and lie will not give it up or 
dethrone it from its high pedestal even 
though he may see that there are things 
in heaven and earth which baffle all at- 
tempts of the intellect to grapple with. He 
will still be a votary of Reason, apotheo- 
sisiug it, though the Deity be altogether 
impotent to take him beyond the miseries 
of life. So the Westerner will weigh India 
also in his intellectual balance and, no 
wonder, will declare her as found wanting. 
Let it be. Those that are real truth- 
seekers know that intellect is not the 
supreme court of authority, that there is a 
higher and more efficient means of testing 
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our knowledge, and will look with equani- 
mity, if not scorn, upon the oracular 
verdict of the Westernised man. 

What is this higher criterion of truth? — 
it may naturally be asked. It is competent 
testimony — the evidence of inspired per- 
sons. Just as tactuo-muscular perception 
is the surest proof of flic external world, 
so in the case of the supra-natural world, 
the realm of spirituality, the words of a 
Seer, a man of realisation, are the most 
convincing proof. And you cannot chal- 
lenge such evidence, for they speak with 
such power and authority that our doubt- 
ing nature is overcome, and the truth flashes 
of itself from its hidden recesses within the 
heart. One who has eaten his fill just now, 
will never believe assertions to the contrary 
by outsiders, for he has the most con- 
vincing of arguments, — he is no more 
hungry. So he can complacently let others 
prattle whatever they like about him and 
remain perfectly balanced. Similar is the 
experience of one who comes in contact 
with and has his character moulded by an 
inspired Seer, for he knows in his heart 
of hearts that his craving is satisfied, that 
lie stands on solid rock, and may easily 
laugh at the doubts that others may cast 
at his state. 

If the Guru or teacher be powerful 
enough, if he be a knower of Brahman, 
and absolutely unselfish, lie will not only 
take the disciple beyond the pale of all 
physical and mental disquietude, but he 
will also endow him with power to remove 
others’ bondage also. Like physical ob- 
jects spirituality also can be transmitted 
from one person to another, and the 
qualified disciple has to assimilate it into 
his life by surrendering himself wholly to 
hi$ teacher, and trying to practise the 


truths inculcated by him with his heart 
and soul, cheerfully, patiently and with an 
iron-will. He must have the simplicity of 
a child, have a burning passion for Truth 
and be ready to undergo a life-long strug- 
gle under the loving direction of his Guru, 
making purity and a spirit of service 
his motto: Then in course of time his 
labours bear fruit through the grace of 
God and his Guru’s blessings and the 
tangible power of Guru-shakti breaks the 
barriers of ignorance, and all of a sudden 
flashes forth the illumination that every 
Hindu believes lies hidden in every soul. 
Just as the cultivator removes the barrier 
between 011c field and another, and the 
pent-up water rushes of its own force from 
the higher to the lower field, so the Hindu 
maintains that the all-powerful, all-know- 
ing, all-blissful Atman lies in every being 
covered by a veil of ignorance, and as 
soon as this veil is rent asunder, He 
manifests Himself of His own nature. 
Nothing comes to us from outside. Only 
the obstacle is removed, and what was 
already in us, we are made conscious of. 
Wc come to know what we have always 
been, but what, through ignorance, we 
lost sight of. The teacher here gives the 
suggestion, and the knowledge flashes of 
itself. It may be a question of time but 
tlie aspirant must be prepared to stake all 
to achieve this end of human life, the 
Beatific Vision of the Atman. 


This is Realisation, the corner-stone of 
the spiritual edifice. Without it no relig- 
ious experience is considered final or valid. 
It is the sine qua non of all claims to 
religious acquirement. Having this, yon 
may have it tested by two other methods, 
viz., the confirmation of the scriptures, 
and the words of your Guru. And just as 
there is no difference of opinion with 
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regard to common external objects, so in 
the spiritual domain also all these three 
chime in perfect unison. True scriptures 
are the records of the realisations in the 
lives of sages dead and gone, so the ex- 
periences of the Sadhaka of to-day harmo- 
nise quite easily with what is recorded 
in the scriptures, and the Guru, the man 
of realisation in whom, more than in any 
other, the truth -seeker has the highest 
repose, comes in to corroborate the ex- 
perience of the disciple. So when these 
three kinds of experience agree, there is 
no more doubt or mistake about the truth 
of the realisation. 


We started with the remark that relig- 
ion is the very soul of India. What wc meant 
by this was that India excels all other 
countries in the possession of this religion 
based upon realisation . To the Indian, 
God is no mere word to be found in books 


and in the lips of the priests alone, but a 
fact, the supreme fact of life, without 
which life is ‘weary, stale, flat, unprofitable.’ 
He docs not look upon God as an extrane- 
ous Being sitting high up somewhere, and 
sternly dispensing justice, but He is our 
Father, Mother, Friend, all in one. Nay, 
lie is the ear of our ear, the eye of our eye, 
the life of our life, the wSelf of our self. He 
is in us and we are in Him. We are One 
Existence, eternal, all-knowing and all- 
blissful. There never was a time when 
we were separate from Him. That we 
thought so was due to our ignorance of 
our true nature. But now, through the 
grace of the Lord and the Guru, the scales 
have fallen from the aspirant’s eyes and he 
stands face to face with God — his own 
Self, in a rapturous union, where though i 
of the world and its miseries are vanished 
for ever. It is ineffable Peace and Blis-. 
everlasting ! 


SPIRITUAL PRACTICE OR SADIIANA. 


I N all growth of persons who are under- 
going any kind of training, mental, 
or spiritual, there is always a period of 
stress and storm preceding the living of 
an ampler life on a higher plane. The 
evident reason is that those elements or 
traits of character which have become in- 
corporated in us by repeated living have 
to be dislodged and the spiritual house set 
in order, before the higher life can be 
lived. And these wage a mighty war, 
“the flesh lusting against the spirit” 
making the soul grievous. Sometimes the 
Sadhaka becomes conscious of forces whose 
existence he had never, suspected before, 
old unconscious thoughts which have 


remained hidden and pulled the wire from 
behind, influencing his life unconsciously; 
sometimes lie secs his evil tendencies and 
propensities in very intensive forms; this 
is a period of great difficulty, and em- 
barrassment; there is need of the greatest 
courage, patience and perseverance to tide 
over this period of disintegration. The 
more you struggle, the more involved you 
seem to be and if we coerce the devil to- 
day, to-morrow it returns with ten more 
attendants. The struggle seems endless, — 
and strong must be the mind and body 
to bear all this stress. For when one 
begins to control the Indriyas (the sense- 
organs) and to starve them, they react with 
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all their might and the shock of reaction 
on both body and mind is great enough to 
break down many a fragile vessel. Some- 
times the evil tendencies secrete themselves 
in a corner of the mind and escape your 
most searching self-examination ; some- 
times the faults and short-comings masque 
themselves under very amiable garb as 
justifiable emotions and impose on you as 
to their real character. Success in the pro- 
cess of purification depends on the relent- 
less way in which one can attack the citadel 
of evil and the less mercy you can show 
to your faults, and 011 the refusal to accept 
any excuse from them. For sometimes 
the difficulty is that we do not summon 
up sufficient courage to resolve on throw- 
ing away our evil tendencies. We read in 
the confessions of Saint Augustine how 
during the period of his purification the old 
habits,’ tendencies, prepossessions of his 
imregenerate life took shape and appeared 
before him and clutched at his garments 
beseeching him not to leave, then), how long 
lie fell a prey to their wily seductions and 
had not the heart to renounce them, 
and only when he made his mind strong 
enough for abjuring them, they ceased 
to trouble him. Success also depends 
not 011 one brilliant act of triumph 
but in repeated attacks, though always in 
the defeat. For in the first acts of re- 
bellion against the accumulated force of 
old habits and tendencies, one is sure to 
be knocked down but lie may be sure 
of ultimate success if he can summon up 
sufficient courage and patience to rise 
every time he falls. 

This period, then, of death before life, 
of the “dark night of the senses” as 
Christian mystics have said, must be passed 
before one can emerge into the clear, 
bright atmosphere of the spiritual life. 
One whose previous life has not been cor- 


rect but a dedication to the senses, can- 
not by a few quick strokes dislodge them, 
transplant a new set of ideas and im- 
pressions; l hey will refuse to be so cava- 
lierly treated. The same amount of pleasure 
which has been experienced in establishing 
them will have to be repaid by equal amount 
of pain and anguish of the soul in dislodg- 
ing them, but one can quicken the pro- 
cess by intensifying the effort. The great 
Brail mo leader Kesliab Ch. Hen has written 
in the Life-Scriptures that at the early 
period of his religious life, levity, frivolity 
and worldly enjoyment appeared to him 
like messengers of death, and in his 
own home, when he heard the ordinary 
talk of the worldly subjects it sounded in 
his ears like the roaring of a tiger in his 
path. Sri Ramakrislmaks own words are: 
“In the period of Sadhana one feels as 
circumspect and alc-it and fearful ot things 
around him as if he were living in the same 
room with a cobra.” “In moving among 
worldly things, one feels like walking on 
the edge of a deep well.” 

Thus there appears in the fiist stage of 
religious life a great contraction of activity. 
The Sadliaka hedges himself round with 
protective walls. He deliberately puts the 
curb on his will and emotions, he some- 
times even undergoes physical torture. 
For all the powers of his body and mind 
have so long been subservient to the needs 
of his material life and selfish interests 
and they have now to be weaned from 
them, purified and made fit instruments 
for the expression of the Divine Life. 
Hence all this travail, torture, and punish- 
ment inflicted 011 the mind and body, and 
wc now understand how naturally in the 
course of things it occurs to the religious 
consciousness. 

When lie has purified his mind suffi- 
ciently, he finds that objects which he had 
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previouly abjured as concealing a fetter or 
appealing to his lower nature cease to 
have any meaning for him and with the 
absence of necessity, the hedges which 
he had built around himself fall away of 
themselves. His purified religious con- 
sciousness then seeks to overleap all 
boundaries overspreading all departments 
of life and activity ; objects and activities 
which he had previously denied, lie starts 
by accepting again as channels for the 
expression of his new regenerate life. They 
take on new meaning, they are deified and 
seen in the light of the spirit. This 
expansion of life considerably broadens his 
outlook and adds great freedom to his 
being. As urgent has been the need of 


renouncing objects to which he has been 
selfishly attached before, equally impera- 
tive is the call now to break all limitations 
and remove all barriers from the path of 
the expanding religious consciousness. 
The measure of this expansion of spiritual 
life must be judged as the measure of the 
greatness of spiritual attainment. “Deep 
as the ocean, broad as the infinite sky, n 
has been the summing up by Swami 
Vivekananda of the life of his Master. And 
as a crowning realisation, all distinctions 
between spiritual and secular vanish, every- 
thing is covered o\er by the Lord, the 
whole of nature gives up its secret and the 
same Lord is seen as present every- 
where. 


EPISTLES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( Translated from JiengalL ) 


CXXXVI. 

041. Dearborn Avrnue, Chicago, 

C/o (.icorjre W. llalu. 

1894. 

My dear 

Very glad to receive your letter. I am 
very sorry to bear of *s doings. One al- 

ways behaves thus in trying to push himself 
before all others. I am not much to blame. 

came here ten years ago, and got much 

reputation and honour ; now I am in flying 
colours. Such is the will of the Guru, what 

shall I do? It is childishness on *s 

part to be annoyed at this. Never mind, 

Htrrwrr*” 
w: l— Great men 
like you shou'd pay no heed to what he 
says. Shall we, children of Sri Ramakrishna 
and nourished with his heart’s blood, be 


afraid of worm-bites ? “ The wicked criticise 
the conduct of the magnanimous, which i:i 
extraordinary and whose motives are difficult 
to fathom, ”f — remember all this and forgive 
this fool. It is the will of the Lord that 
people of this land have their power of intro* 
spection roused, and does it lie in anybody 
to check His progress? I want no name — I 
want to be a voice without a form. I do not 
require anybody to defend me— <TW5- 

srat sqiraf si, % sra? ararrfa *m 3**- 

fTPr. irfar l— Who am I to check or to 
help the course of His march ? And who are 
others also? Still, my heartfelt gratitude 
to them, 5 :&st s^rrfr fwiraft”— 

STTR^R swMtfsrfff ys«Jrs«lfirfiT • 

— “ Established in which state a man is not 
moved even by great misfortune ( Gita )” — * 
that state lie has not reached, think of this and 


f Kalidasa's Kumar atambhavam , 
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look upon him with pity. Through the Lord’s 
will, the desire for name and fame has 
not yet crept into my heart, and t dare say, 
never will. I am an instrument and He is 
the operator. Through this instrument He is 
rousing the religious instinct in thousands of 
hearts in this far-off country. Thousands of 
men and women here love and revere me. * * 

He makes 

the dumb eloquent and makes the lame 
cross mountains. I am amazed at His grace. 
Whatever town l visit* it is in an uproar. 
They have named me u the cyclonic Hindu.” 
Remember, it is His will,— I am a voice with- 
out a form. 

The Lord knows whether I shall go to 
England or any other blessed place. He will 
arrange everything. Here a cigar costs one 
rupee. Once you get into a cab, you have 
to pay three rupees ; a coat costs a hundred 
rupees ; the hotel charge is nine rupees a day. — 
The Lord provides everything. * * The 

Lord be praised, I know nothing. 
sri* srnjrT* drafts "—"Truth 

alone triumphs, not falsehood. Through 
Truth alone lies the path of Devayana,” You 
must be fearless. It is the coward who fears 
and defends himself. Let no one amongst us 
come forward to defend me. I get all news 
of Madras and Rajputaua* from time to 
time. * * There are eyes that can see at a 

distance of fourteen thousand miles. It is 
quite true. Keep quiet now, everything will 
( see the light in time, as far as He wills it. 
Not one word of His proves untrue. My 
brother, do men grieve over the fight of cats 
and dogs ? So, the jealousy, envy and elbow* 
ing of common men should make no im- 
pression on your mind. For the last six months 
1 have been saying* the curtain is going up* 
the sun is rising, Yes, the curtain is lifting, 
by degrees, slow but sure, you will come to 
know it in time. He knows. One cannot 
speak out his mind. These are things not 
for writing, * * Never let go your hold of 
the rudder, grasp it firm* We are steering all 


right* no mistaking that, but landing on the 
other shore is only a question of time. That’s 
all. Can a leader be got up, my brother? 
A leader is born. Do you follow me? And 
it is a very difficult task to take on the role of 
a leader. — One must be a servant 

of servants, and must accommodate a thousand 
minds, There must not be a shade of jealousy 
or selfishness, then you are a leader. First* 
by birth, and secondly, unselfish, — that’s a 
leader. Everything is going all right* every- 
thing will come round. He casts the net 
all right, and winds it up likewise — 

l trouts is but to fol- 

low. Love is the best instrument. Love 
conquers in the long run. It won't do to 
become impatient — wait, wait,— patience is 
bound to give success. * * 

I tell you, brother, let everything go on as 
it is, only take care that no form become 
necessary — unity in variety — see that uni* 
versality be not hampered in the least. Every- 
thing must be sacrificed, if necessary* for 
that one sentiment, universality . Whether I 
live or die, whether 1 go back to India or not* 
remember this specially* that universality- 
perfect acceptance, not tolerance only— we 
preach and perform. Take care how yon 
trample on the least rights of others. Many a 
huge ship has foundered in that whirlpool. 
Remember, perfect devotion minus its bigotry 
— this is what we have got to show. Through 
His grace everything will go all right, * * 

Everybody wants to be a leader, but it is 
the failure to grasp that he is &orn % that causes 
all this mischief. * * 

Our Matrons ate all hale and hearty* I hope ? 

Where is Mother ? We want a thousand 

such Mothers, with that noble stirring spirit. 
* 4 We want all, It is not at all necessary 
that all would have the same faith in our 
Lord as we have, but we want to unite all 
the powers of goodness against all the powers 
of evil, * * A besetting sin with Sannya- 

imis is the taking pride in their monastic 
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order. That may have its utility during the 
first stages, but when they are full-grown, 
they need it no more. One must make no 
distinction between householders and Sannya- 
sins — then only one is a true Sannyasin. * * 

A movement which half a dozen penniless 
boys set on foot and which now bids fair to 
progress in such an accelerated motion, — is it 
a humbug or the Lord’s will? If it is, then 
let all give up party spirit and jealousy, and 
make united action, A universal religion 
cannot be set up through party faction. * * 

If all understand one day for one minute 
that one cannot become great by the mere 
wish, that he only rises whom lie raises, and 
he falls whom He brings down, then all trouble 
is at an end. But there is that egotism, — 
hollow in itself, and without the power to 
move a finger: how ludicrous of it to say, ‘I 
won’t let anyone rise!’ That jealousy, that 
absence of conjoined action is the very nature 
of enslaved nations. But we must try to 
shake it off. That terrible jealousy is charac- 
teristic of us. * * You will be convinced 

of this if you visit some other countries. Our 
fellows in this respect are the enfranchised 
Negroes of this country — if but one amongst 
them rises to greatness, all the others would 
at once set themselves against him and try 
to level him down by making a common 
cause with the whites. * * 

At any cost, any price, any sacrifice, we 
must never allow that to creep in among 
ourselves. Whether we be ten or two, do not 
care, but those few must be perfect charac- 
ters. * * 4 It is not good to ask of one’s 

father if the Lord looks after the provision.’ 
And the lord will do so, set your minds easy 
on that score. * * We must spread his 

name in Rajputana, Punjab, U. p. f Madras, 
and such other provinces — yes, in Rajputana, 
where still there are people who can say, 
4 Such has ever been the custom with Raghu’s 
line that they keep their word even at the 
cost of life.’ 


A bird, in the course of its flight, reaches 
a spot whence it looks on the ground below 
with supreme calmness. Have you reached 
that spot ? He who has not reached there 
has no right to teach others. Relax your 
limbs and float with the current, and you are 
sure to reach your destination. 

Cold is making itself scarce by degrees, 
and I have been almost through the winter. 
Here in winter the whole body becomes 
charged with electricity. In shaking hands 
one feels a shock, accompanied by a sound. 
You can light the gas with your finger. And 
about winter, I have written to you already, 
I am coursing through the length and breadth 
of the country, but Chicago is my ‘Math,' 
where I always return after my wanderings. 
1 am now making for the east. He knows 
where the bark will reach the shore. * * 

lias the same sort of love for you? 

Does he see you frequently? IIow is If— 
and what is he doing? Do you vi*>it him, 
and look upon him with an eye of regard J 
Yes, brother, the distinction between Sannya- 
sin and layman is a fiction, 1 ^ 3RTfrT 3Tr«rR’ 
ifcc. — He makes the dumb fluent kc. My 
friend, it is difficult to judge what is in a 
particular individual. He ( Sri Ramakrishna) 
has spoken highly of him and he deserves 
our respect. Fie upon you if you have no 
faith even after so much experience ! Does 
he love you ? Please convey to him my 
hearty love and esteem. My love to K 

he is a very noble soul, IIow is ? Has 

he got a little faith and devotion ? My love 

and greetings to . is moving all right 

with the mill, I suppose? Ask him to have 
patience and the mill will go on all right. 
My heart’s love to all. 

Ever yours in love, 

Vivekananda. 



SHANTI ASHRAMA DAYS. 


(By a Wkstkkn Discipi,k.) 


HK last lectures by Swami Vivekananda on 
the Pacific Coast were delivered in San 
Francisco in May, lyoo. They were on 
the Rhagavad Gita and were given at the residence 
of the since deceased Dr. Logan, the first president 
of the Vedanta Society which was founded by the 
Swami. These lectures were attended mainly by 
students who had followed the Swami through all 
or most of his discourses and classes in San 
Francisco, Oakland, and Alameda, and were in 
character as well as in point of time the culmina- 
tion of all his platform and class work. They were 
his final words of advice and admonition to his 
students and devotees who under Swami Turiya- 
nanda were soon to enter upon a new phase of the 
Vedanta work in the establishment of the Shanti 
Ashrama. 

One great theme was carried through all the 
Swami's teachings, and that was the necessity for 
spiritual self-reliance. “ Religion is for the strong,” 
he shouted again and again. So in conclusion he 
took up the Gita, dwelling on the error of Arjuna 
in confounding his spiritual welfare with his dis- 
inclination to tread the stern path of duty as it was 
laid out for him by the energies of his nature which 
had not yet been neutralized by spiritual culture. 
He made it clear, however, that Arjuna really did 
know his duty, but that his eyes were temporarily 
blinded by his moral weakness in facing the 
supreme crisis of his life because apparently it led 
into the jaws of death. He further brought out 
the point that Arjuna fortified his position by 
spiritual sophistry. 

He stood before us arrayed in his Sannyasin 
garb, reading from the original Sanskrit, transla- 
ting and expounding. With a few prefatory remarks 
on the first chapter he launched into the second 
chapter. The great point he brought out was the 
attitude of mind one should assume in meeting the 
real problems of life. The greatest obstacle to the 
right attitude of mind, he said, was fear of the 
difficult. So he said, “ Be brave 1 Be strong ! Be 
fearless ! Once you have taken up the spiritual 
life, fight as long as there is any life in you. Even 


though you know you are going to be killed, tight 
till you are killed. Don’t die of fl ight. Die fighting. 
Don’t go down till you are knocked down." Then 
with his right arm extended he thundered, “ Die 
game ! Die game ! Die game ! ” That one sentence 
rang through those last lectures, “Die game ! Die 
game ! Die game !” They were his farewell words to 
his disciples, his goodbye. Then he was gone, and 
the supreme epoch of my life was a thing of the 
past, but a thing of the past in name only. lie still 
lives perhaps as virile as ever, at any rate not less 
real than before. Through his being I know that 
God is. He opened the spiritual eyes, revealing 
in intermittent flashes the Light beyond the dark- 
ness, which disclosed winding away into the in- 
definite future the tortuous, thread-like way of 
spiritual endeavour. 

While he was here one drank in the sweetness 
of his wonderful love, absorbed the spiritual nectar 
by mere contact. Now came the time to think it 
all over, to digest what had been taught, and to 
blaze the trail for one's self which must, sooner or 
later, bring him face to face with the Reality which 
the Swami’s personality revealed not too strongly 
for the world-soaked mind to stand. But he left 
us with these humble words: “I will send you 
another, a greater than I, one who lives what L 
talk about. I will send you Swami Turiyananda.” 
Wc wondered what such a being would be like, 
and looked forward with senses strained for the 
revelation. Then the great Swami Turiyananda 
came. He came in childlike sweetness and humility, 
vibrant with spiritual fire, in the wouls of Rama* 
krishna Paramahamsa Himself, “ fresh as a newly- 
blown flower, and pure as a dew-drop.” His 
personality touched us where we lived, and led far 
and away into the bright eternity awaiting our 
comprehension. 

Swami Vivekananda and Swami Turiyananda 
towered into the blinding light of pure spirituality 
ages beyond our grasp. Swami Vivekananda 
outlined the entire scope of the Vedanta, stirring 
into life dormant possibilities and bestowing life 
where before there was none. Swami Turiyananda 
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directed and trained the mind to stand alone and 
to be loyal to the impetus gained. 

With the coming of Turiyananda the Shanti 
Ash ram a sprang into existence and a new chapter 
was entered upon; not a chapter dealing with 
different phases of the Vedanta from what had already 
been outlined, but one bringing into prominence a 
personal touch which developed our powers of 
introspection and stirred into activity those rational 
and emotional energies which constitute religious 
enthusiasm. The energies of the mind were 
trained to think along thought-currents into which 
our lives had been turned by Swami Vivekananda, 
if not actually to meditate. 

To what extent had the mind been merely 
passive to the Swami’s personality? It is one 
thing to be taken possession of by an embodiment of 
spirituality, such as Vivekananda, but quite another 
to regain possession of one’s self and consciously 
build into one’s life somewhat of the wisdom of 
the master. He gave to us the priceless heritage 
of ages of spiritual culture. He held before our 
very eyes the mystic mirror of self-revelation. 
One caught fleeting glimpses of himself as the 
conscious subjective entity of innumerable perso- 
nalities which in the crucible of lives had been 
cast aside as inadequate. Now could he hold the 
vision till his personality had thrown off its T&masic 
density and excessive R&jasic nature so that ho 
would know for certain the Reality of his being in, 
if need be, many recurrent personalities ? Hence- 
forth would the mind work in sustained effort to 
the elimination of obstacles ? Or as soon as the 
novelty wore off would consciousness again sink 
into the age.worn ruts and feel itself swept along 
by that strange, irresistible Karmic current? 
It all depended upon the mind's reaction to the 
influence given it. It was right here on the thresh- 
old of such considerations that Swami Turiyananda 
took hold of the situation, The days of listening 
to mere lectures were over. Sludent$‘now gathered 
about the Swami in classes and went to him for 
personal guidance. 

Although Swami Turiyananda particularly 1m- 
portuned me to go to the Ashrama, the Fates 
decreed otherwise, and I was doomed to see him 
depart for India without being with him at the 
Ashrama, The pain of this was somewhat miti- 
gated by my experience with him in Oakland. 


His presence converted my home Into an Ashrama. 
Priceless were those long, intimate talks and 
councilings with him, and attempts at meditation 
in the Sanctity of his presence. We took many 
long morning and evening walks which, though 
tangibly through city streets', were in a finer and 
truer reality far from the locale of industrial life. 
They led into the immeasurable distances of spir- 
itual idealism. We walked into the sun-rise and 
into the sun-set bathed in a radiance more glorious 
than any terrestrial sun. I was being initiated into 
the inner philosophic and spiritual life of India, 
India whose towering Himalayan peaks are as 
symbols of her sages whose thoughts rest in the 
eternal Presence of God. 

The reports of the Ashrama by those who had 
made pilgrimages there with the Swami were 
uniformly enthusiastic in its praise. Desiring to 
know the Swami’s personal idea of the place l 
asked, “ Swami, is the Ashrama really such an 
ideal place ? ” 

‘‘Yes/’ he replied, it is an ideal place, — for an 
Ashrama.' 1 

4< What do you mean by 4 ideal for an Ashrama’ ? ” 
I queried. 

“ It is a good place to meditate on God,” he 
answered, giving a little characteristic backward 
tilt to his head and looking at me with an amused 
expression in his half-closed eyes. 

i( What significance will a place like the Ashrama 
have in Western civilisation ? ” 1 asked. 

“ The same it has in any civilisation where tho 
people want to know God. As people become 
spirilualjy minded in any country, a place to retire 
to from time to time becomes a necessity. Even the 
most spiritual men retire from the world occasional- 
ly even though their particular work is in the world.” 

Then one bright day I met G, He came to 
Oakland from the Ashrama for a short visit. This 
event was momentous to me, I had heard much 
about him from Swami Turiyananda, and had been 
looking forward to this meeting with the happiest 
expectancy, I could not know, however, how 
much the coming years held for me in a deep 
spiritual sense through his loving friendship, G, 
was a Westerner with all the educated Westerner’s 
practical knowledge at his flnger-tips. But like 
others who aspire to become spiritual characters, 
he turned from the life for which he was trained 
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throwing all the energy of his mind into the work 
of knowing God. That he was on the way to 
success, there was not the slightest doubt in the 
minds of those who knew him. It was just this 
that made his life significant. His example was a 
wonderful source of encouragement, a constant 
incitement to be “ up and doing ” at every mo- 
ment. In time we grew to revere him as a noble 
character of supreme poise whose conduct to the 
most trivial details of his daily life was beyond the 
possibility of criticism even to the Western mind 
which is naturally on the look-out for some little 
irregularity to quibble over. As was stated in a 
previous article, the Shanti Ashrama owed its 
existence to his career, thus demonstrating that 
genuine necessity is the mother of opportunity. 
He gave himself without reservations to the Lord, 
and the time came when it was vitally necessary 
for him to be protected from the money-mad 
world in which he was living his intense life of 
devotion to God. Then one of the faithful stepped 
forward and gave the place which became the 
Shanti Ashrama, and the matter was settled. 

The lure of the Ashrama now* became stronger 
than ever. I looked forward to going there with 
an enthusiasm which knew no bounds, but it was 
not until after Swami Turiyananda had left for India 
that the day of opportunity came. The Swami 
Trigunatita with a number of students was there 
for a month ; circumstances permitted me to remain 
but two weeks. There were ten of us of varied 
dispositions, view-points and expectations, a merry 
party, who one bright November morning started 
for the Ashrama. The first night was spent in 
San Jose, and on the following morning we 
journeyed to Mt. Hamilton by team. From this 
prominent peak of the Coast Range mountains, 
some 4200 feet above the sea, ridge after ridge of 
timbered mountains tier downwards as far as the 
eye can reach. Nestled thirty miles distant in the 
depth of those wooded hills is the Shanti Ashrama. 
About seven o'clock in the evening we drew rein 
at the Ashrama gate, and were cheerily greeted by 
G. Supper was in waiting and we had a jolly time 
of it during the meal. The Swami was in his 
usual happy mood, telling stories and cracking 
jokes and teasing each one of us in turn. After 
supper came the work of settling for the night. 
At first there was some confusion as to the allot- 


ment of tents, but finally things were temporarily 
arranged and at ten o'clock we were wrapped in 
slumber dreaming of the morrow and of the suc- 
cession of days to be spent there. 

The next day dawned bright and clear and was 
passed in putting up tents and settling into perma- 
nent quarters. There were two log-cabins on the 
Ashrama, G.’s cabin and the tool-house. The 
meditation-cabin was a light board affair about 
twelve by fifteen feet in size, and a cabin once 
occupied by Swami Turiyananda was also of light 
boards. The dining room was canvas built out 
from a shack, which was used as a kitchen. Each 
one slept in a tent. I was given the tent occupied 
on former occasions by Swami Turiyananda, the 
only place I really coveted. It was situated on the 
most beautiful place in the Ashrama, on an emi- 
nence overlooking the greater portion of the 
Ashrama. The spot was practically level, and was 
made inviting on hot days by a cluster of oak 
trees. From this place I looked about me on the 
land of my dreams and found it good to look up- 
on ; and it was good also to breathe deeply of the 
pure, dry air heavily laden with the fragrance of 
wild growth. 

The Ashrama is just a segment of a typical 
California cow-country. From the flag-pole, situa- 
ted between the meditation cabin and the dining 
room, it extended to its eastern boundary in a 
rolling field of aromatic tar-weed with here and 
there clusters of oaks. The western and southern 
portions were cut up into rugged ravines with 
successive chapparel-covered hills with patches of 
pine, oak and manzanita. The Santa Ysable creek 
traverses the place in a south-easterly direction. 

The days passed in reading, talking and medi- 
tating. Each one did his share in the practical 
work. The women took turns in cooking and 
washing dishes; and the men in carrying water, 
cutting wood and odd jobs. It was an experiment 
which, all things considered, turned cut as favour- 
ably as one could optimistically expect. On the 
surface it was just a prolonged picnic ; under the 
surface it was what each made of it. The pro- 
longed commingling of diverse dispositions in a 
new venture naturally gave rise to many occasions 
for self-restraint and not a few for self-abasement. 

The Swami had a merry time of it adjusting 
conditions as adjustment was needed and in giving 
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advice and encouragement in general. He enjoyed 
himself and made no attempt to conceal it. He 
was bubbling over with good spirits, and was ever 
ready for a romp or a contest of wits. 

G. with j^is keen visage and penetrating, clear, 
blue eyes moved among us a figure apart. He did 
not by an) means hold himself aloof, but, on the 
contrary, entered into the give and take contests 
with the rest. But, clearly, he was a good witness. 
Serious, at times abstractly so, he was, notwith- 
standing, open to friendly and familiar approach. 
Again and again his eyes would fairly dance with 
suppressed mirth. At times he would give vent to 
outright laughter, and at such times it was as if 
God were with him in his fun. I availed myself of 
every opportunity to come into personal touch with 
him. His personality had an irresistible fascina- 
tion for me, for to my mind there was no doubt 
but that God had drawn him closely to Himself. 
As in the cases of Swamis Vivekananda and 
Turiyananda, the character of G. was an assurance 
of the existence of God, an intimate and loving 
God actually present with us in every event of our 
common life. 

Life at the Ashrama was routine. The days 
began at 5-30 in the morning and closed commonly 
at 10 o’clock at night. G. was the first one up in 
the morning taking upon himself the duty of 
arousing the camp. He would walk from tent to 
tent chanting Om, Om, Om, pausing at each tent 
until he received a response before proceeding to 
the next. Could a more auspicious opening of the 
day be imagined than to be aroused from sleep by 
the sonorous intoning of Om ? Many mornings I 
was awake before he made his round and would 
lie waiting to hear the first far-off sound of his 
voice as he began his chanting. Gradually his 
voice drew nearer and nearer until it sounded 
directly in front of my tent. I would answer im- 
mediately by chanting Om, whereupon he would 
turn away, his deep-toned chanting gradually dying 
away in the distance. 

There were three meditation classes a day, — one 
in the morning before breakfast, again before 
lunch and again before supper. At these classes 
the Swami read something, after which we medi- 
tated. After that we a:Acd questions, talked and 
made merry. Very pleasant memories cluster 
.about the meditation cabin. The weather was 


cold, being November, and we were forced to have 
warm fires while sitting. The odour of the burning 
wood filled the room as with the fragrance of in- 
cense. We sang and chanted, joked, told stories 
ami played with philosophical questions. Every- 
one had good intentions. The little band was 
welded together. I am sure, by the association into 
a bond which is sure to survive this present life- 
time. 

Two special practices were introduced by the 
Swami during my stay there,- that of solitary 
retirement, and that of the dhuney-h re. The retire- 
ment experiment consisted in each one going into 
retirement without food or water for twenty-four 
hours. The time was supposed to be devoted as 
continuously to prayer and meditation as possible. 
The period began at day-break and terminated at 
day-break the following morning. The Swami 
made periodical rounds to see how each one was 
progressing. I got along all light the greater part 
of the day. In the late afternoon I was attacked 
with nausea and by ten o'clock it had grown so 
violent that l thought discretion the better part of 
valour and went deliberately to bed in which place 
I was found the next morning instead of sitting in 
piulma posture lost to the external world. This 
was a surprise to everyone save myself, and 
especially to those who knew me best. But no one 
knew me as I knew myself and hence there was no 
surprise on my part. That 1 was not a stoic had 
been demonstrated to m v entire satisfaction on many 
previous occasions. I think that I was the only 
one who got sick, though I was not the only ‘One 
who we fit to bed. In commenting on it the Swami 
said that he thought I showed considerable forti- 
tude in not howling for help, instead fighting* it out 
alone. I think he meant well enough, though I 
must confess I thought it a rather dubious compli- 
ment. I shall always be glad for the attempt, 
however, for thereby I gained some valuable ex- 
perience. 

In the course of a few days the dhuney- fire event 
took place. It turned out to be a symbolic and 
picturesque affair. It had rare artistic values, and 
went down in memory as one of my unforgetable ex- 
periences, We knew it was going to take place long 
beforehand ; in fact, before we left for the Ashrama 
it was the one big feature which we were looking 
forward to with keen curiosity. Finally the day 
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came on the night of which we were to have the 
fire. 'Hie men busied themselves in gathering 
sufficient logs to keep a lire burning throughout the 
night. These logs were placed on a prominent 
knoll and everything put in readiness lor the event. 
About eight o’clock we gathered about the log-pile 
ready for the fire. Kadi one hail a blanket 
thrown about |iim and a pillow for a seal. It was a 
cold, cloudless, moon-lit night. The fire was 
lighted and we took our seats around the welcome 
blaze. The flames shot upward in the night, 
intensifying the darkness beyond, obliterating all 
distant objects save the black outline of the hills 
silhouetted against the moon-lit sky. For a time 
we sat in silence, each one apparently enjoying the 
novelty of the scene. Wrapped in blankets and 
seated cross-legged around the lire, it occurred to 
me that we resembled somewhat a band of Ameri- 
can Indians sealed in council around their camp- 
lne. 

The stillness was broken by the crackling of the 
flames as they greedily licked up the dry, aromatic 
wood and by the incessant barking of coyotes, 
whose sharp, vicious yelps came I torn all quarters 
at once; now seemingly right upon us, and now 
recoiling into the distance and ending in one lone, 
long, hungry wail far away in some ravine. Then 
the wild chorus would break out in renewed fury. 
They came so close at times that I could bear the 
ferocious, gutteral snarl at the end of a series of 
lusty, savage barks, just before fresh bieath was 
taken for another series. They serenaded us 
throughout the night, and not until the sun rose 
did the last snappy yelp die away in the distance. 

Aftyr sitting for a while in the stillness described, 
my attention was drawn to the human side of the 
situation by the sonorous voice of the Swami, 
chanting in Sansktil. Then he explained the pur- 
pose of the dhumy- fire. Each one was supposed 
to take serious issue with himself, to delve deeply 
into his subconscious mind, dissect its content 
and mentally cast into the fire all taint which could 
in its working out develop into an obstacle to the 
knowledge of God. Then we sang, chanted and 
meditated at intervals. 

At first when the fire showed signs of waning, 
some one would replenish it from the stock of 
logs at hand. Replenishing the fire, by the way, 
was a coveted job during the first half of the night 


as it afforded a legitimate excuse to stand up and 
stretch the limbs. Before Morpheus made his 
rounds that fire was diligently kept alive; after- 
wards it was attended by those who happened to 
feel most in need of it. After midnight, enthusiasm 
to maintain an upright position waned all around 
the circle. Little by little each one dropped under 
the strain, and then one by one gave up the struggle 
and made him comfortable for the night. Some 
lay down and sat up at intervals. Perhaps they 
could meditate better in a recumbent position. I 
will not judge; but I know that 1 lav down the 
better to sleep. The Swami, G. and Dhira were 
the only ones who remained sitting throughout the 
night. The sun was up before we disbanded. A 
heavy dew had fallen during the night and the 
blankets had to be hung up to dry. That day all 
were released from formal meditation. The Swami 
was .suffering intensely from a tooth-ache and 
everyone was in need of rest. 

At Lhe expiration of two weeks my first experi- 
ence at the Ashiama terminated. All things 
considered the trip was well worth while. Days to- 
gether spent in close personal touch with different 
dispositions in the common endeavour to draw 
close to God could not but be pioductive of happy 
incidents in the unwitting disclosures of character 
which the periodic meeting at classes in the city 
could not afford. New fiiendships were formed 
and old ones deepened whose fragrance “will always 
be with us as the years pass, and finally when 
we pass. 

The distance from the meditation cabin to the 
Ashrama-gate was about a quarter of a mile. It 
was a winding load lined with oaks and pines and 
affording many pleasant views into near-by woody 
swails and nooks on the one hand, and over open 
rolling country to where the sky-line met the 
ridge of mountains on the other. How many 
miles were traversed by us all from time to time 
along this road as we talked and talked and 
idealised together ! The really momentous hours 
to me, hours which were more than pleasant, more 
than happy, which tapped the hidden springs of 
consciousness, were spent with G. Along this 
road we walked into great distances with that sure 
and steady step which led away from the confine- 
ments of past traditional life into the unexplored 
territory of the care-free life of Sannyasa. With him 
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there were no idle moments. Conversation flowed 
easy and deep, now slowly as emotional life was 
stirred to its depths, now lightly as the guise of 
caprice reflected the clear depth of his mind. From 
him there were no tricks of rejoinder ; the utmost 
sincerity and comrady freedom being ever present. 
It was this contact which placed a spiritual halo 
about that first Ashrama experience, and which 
made a second trip inevitable. 

Then intervened a time of probation for and 
anticipation of the day when I would be permitted 
to see the Ashrama again. Finally the day dawned, 
August 19, 1905. Now no one knows better than 
I that, despite the contact with great souls, there is 
no well-beaten highway to spirituality. Each way- 
farer must hoe his own road. The actual course 


of the illuminate closes after him without leaving a 
a trace, like the way of an aviator through track- 
less space. There are, however, some guide-signs* 
some verbal directions* which successful mariners 
of spiritual depths have left for such as would 
follow. These are universally accepted though 
they are malleable to temperament, temperature* 
grades of intelligence and emotional fluctuations. 
Each attempt, therefore, to follow advice intended 
to indicate the general course of a spiritual 
aspirant is an adventure into the trackless wastes of 
the mind, into the sterile regions of thought- 
delusion, into the labyrinths of thought-creation or 
happily beyond into the Light. 

(To be continued.) 


SRI RAMA KRISHNA PA R A MAH A MS A AND HIS RELIGIOUS MESSAGE 

TO THE MODERN WORLD. 

/ 

{The gist of a paper read by Mr* V. C. Seshacharry , B A. y ILL. at the 83rd Birthday Anniversary of 
Bhagavan Sri Ra?nakrish?ia at the Bangalore Math.) 


CJjjfT gladdens my heart to see the several 
hundreds of people gathered here under 
yLd the one common impulse of offering 
respectful homage to the high and exalted memory 
of the most distinguished of Mother India’s modern 
saints, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa. This is 
indeed a rare occasion, which is sure to produce 
in our hearts a thrill of exquisite joy and ineffable 
bliss. 

We seem to live in an age of ferment when 
competitive commercialism w»th its ever aggrandis- 
ing policy is still keeping at bay co-operative 
industrialism. Scarcely had the waves of Godless 
education and rank materialism made their appre- 
ciable advance on modern humanity when we find 
ourselves caught in the overpowering deluge which 
presently threatens to annihilate the charming 
solitude, the lofty isolation and the sweet simpli- 
city, alike calculated to promote the ever-growing 
peace and harmony in man's bosom. Look in 
what direction yon like, whether in fields of social, 
political or religious activity, you are faced with 
the spectacle of humanity being impelled by 
sordid selfishness instead of by sublime spirituality. 


This then is the sorry spectacle of the unfathom- 
able abyss into which the bulk of humanity has 
plunged itself to-day. 

The comity of nations has become a mere 
mockery and individualistic and nationalistic 
competition has worked for exclusion and elimina- 
tion of the weak. Might has become the right of 
the strongest and in this sharp conflict, the weakest 
must inevitably go to the wall. In ancient days, 
fierce crusades were conducted in the name of 
religion and God and now after ages of enlightened 
civilisation with humanistic ideals, we fed and 
realise we are less human. Never in the history 
of the world did we witness such unspeakable agi- 
tation, fierce ferment, and universal unrest. 

It is worth one’s while to reflect on the various 
currents and cross-currents along which humanity 
is drifting to-day. What lends absorbing interest 
to this reflection is the query, Does the present 
situation make for chaos and confusion or for 
cosmos and harmony ? Is life an empty dream 
signifying nothing or a living reality pregnant with 
purpose ? The answer comes in faint echoes from 
a far distance that the discord of to-day will 
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become the concord of to-morrow and the present 
bar rowing pain and suffering will lead us to future 
joy and pleasure ineffable. Increasing difference 
must ultimately land us in increasing unity. The 
depth of hell may spell as the height of Heaven. 
The world of to-day grown weary with its inter- 
minable woes and worries fondly longs for lasting 
harmony and eternal peace. The throes of 
present torment will cease and will bring us into a 
region of quiet and joy. Selfishness, difference, 
discord and competition will yield their place to 
altruism, unity, fraternity and co-operation. India, 
the mother of all religions, has ever stood for a 
spiritual synthesis of life constructed on renuncia- 
tion and love. Time and again, she has proclaimed 
from her Himalayan tops the expansive and 
harmonising power and potency of spiritual life. 
There are 110 doubt pessimists who are inclined to 
the view that the varied social barriers and class 
and caste differences which still exist in our land 
may work for separation and division and not for 
union and solidarity. According to them the 
Western contact has introduced a new militant 
culture, which is highly fascinating on account of 
its siren voice and sweet seduction. Rut to those 
who own the clearness of vision and can see things 
in their light perspective, the existence and opera- 
tion of forces which are already working to bring 
about the union and strength of the Indian nation 
as a whole are nutters of easy discernment. Jt 
in u.st also he conceded that irom one point of 
view complexity and licteiogeneitv are essentially 
the stepping-stones to a larger simplicity and 
homogeneity. In this sacred land of ours which 
has always been recognised as the spiritual battle- 
ground of humanity, waning ideals and keen con- 
flicts can he quelled and reconciled by the peace- 
inducing light of true Vedanta. 

In recent years there has sprung lip in our land 
a school of thought which seems to gain in 
prestige by attempting to proclaim that religion 
should be divorced liom social and political life, 
on the ground that it encourages mysticism and 
quietism and that philosophy which teaches man 
to realise God within himself is an apathetic feeling 
of inertia which is calculated to kill all national 
activity. The futility of this theory is quite appa- 
rent and needs no lengthy argumentation to 
refute it. In the Western countries and continents 


where individualism and self-sufficiency have been 
marching on the crest of the top-wave of advancing 
materialism, we see to-day the ruinous results of 
such ungodly tendencies and inclinations. 

To us it is almost axiomatic that the vitality of 
a nation depends entirely on its religious ideals 
and upon its religious men who not only preach 
such ideals but also practise them. This llh&rata- 
varsha was at its best at the time of its greatest 
sages. The birth of a sage in our land signifies a 
high watermark in the tide of enlightened civili- 
sation. It is a cosmic event and the whole world 
which till then seemed to wear a dull aspect feels 
rejuvenated and thrills with joy at the occurrence 
of such an auspicious event. We shall now turn 
our thoughts to the sublime life-history of the 
Messiah of this Age - -Hhagavan Sri Ramakrishna 
and try to find solace from his gospel of universal 
strength and pe?cc and love. 

Four scores and two years have rolled by, since 
the garden of humanity put forth its fairest bud 
which in the fulness of time grew into the loveliest 
blossom in the person of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- 
hamsa, the fragrance ot whose living memory is still 
wafting aloft in sweet-smelling waves, to enrich and 
enliven human thoughts all over the living world. 
Truly did lihagavan Sri Ramakrishna sum up in 
his life the highest and noblest ideals of philosophy 
and religion, and the practical realisation of the 
precepts he preached enhances the value of his 
teachings to his direct disciples and the thousands 
upon thousands of thinking men who have in 
recent years caught the Inspiration of his life and 
quaffed it deep almost to the point of intoxication. 
To him religion was the bedrock on the solid 
loundation of which the edifice of a nation’s greats 
ness was to build. If I hut attempt to faintly lisp 
his message to the modern world I feel that I shall 
not he able to do justice to the sublimity of tb ,e 
topic in hand. But it will prove a source of immen se 
satisfaction to me if l hut succeed, in however 
small a measure, »n rousing a spark of religious 
fervour and devotion in the bosom of every one 
present here to-day. 

On the memorable date of the 17th February, 
1836, the baby eyes of Sri Ramakrishna opened 
to the light of earthly existence, at a little village 
called Kamarpukur in the District of Ilugli in 
Bengal, whiyh has now b^lbine famous as the 
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birthplace of the greatest of Indian Sages of 
modern times whose life and teachings have pene- 
trated into every nook and corner of this earth and 
have enlivened many a dark home. 

His parents came of a highly respected though 
poor Brahmin family and the only wealth they 
possessed was spirituality. Sri Ramakrishna’s 
father, Khudiram Chattopadhyaya, was a pious 
devotee and his affectionate mother, Chandrainani 
Devi, was the personification of love and kindness. 
There were early signs of future greatness marked 
out in indelible characters both in his childhood 
and in his youth. He picked up the three R’s 
in hi? village school and even as a child was 
taught to lead a pure and pious life by his parents. 
He showed a remarkable aptitude to learn holy 
songs and it was a source of immense delight to 
him to recite the same. His manners were sweet 
and simple and men, women and children were all 
fond of him and loved to possess him. In youth 
he became imbued with the life and teachings 
of the various incarnations of God. We shall not 
be far wrong if we said that every fibre of his body 
was attuned to the highest philosophical and 
religious ideals, so much so that when he was 
only seven years old he saw within himself a 
transcendent vision of glory. To the ignorant it 
seemed as if he were in a state of unconscious fit. 
But to students of Religion it spelt verily the 
higher consciousness of the stage of Samadhi 
which represents the highest rung in the ladder of 
Yoga. 

You had only to look into his eyes to catch 
a glimpse of the serenity of his soul, the eyes 
being verily the windows thereof. He practised in 
himself a universal tolerance, a great harmony and 
supreme love. When he was barely seventeen, 
he repaired to Calcutta with his elder brother 
for further study and looking after his household. 
And when the temple at Dakshineswar, a village 
4 miles from Calcutta, was built by a pious Bengalee 
lady in afiluent circumstances known as Rani 
Rasmani, Pandit Ram Kumar, the elder brother 
of Sri Ramakrishna was constituted the officiating 
priest of the temple and later Sri Ramakrishna 
himself was appointed assistant priest there. The 
image of Mothei Kali had a fascination for him 
and riveted his attention. Thin ring that marriage 
might bring him round to worldly pursuits, his 


people married Sri Ramakrishna to Sri Sarada- 
mani Devi, the daughter of Ram Chandra Mukho- 
padhyaya of Joyrambati, the bride being only 6 
years old. After marriage he returned to the 
temple garden at Dakshineswar and the worship of 
the Mother Kali became his daily routine and by 
his earnestness and passionate love he was soon 
blessed with a vision of his Divine Mother, and 
on many an occasion he enjoyed the ecstatic 
bliss of the superconscious stage. The carnal 
idea of marriage never appealed to him and his 
consort was looked upon as a helpmate and the 
marriage itself was but a union of souls for the 
achievement of higher ends. 

Sri Ramakrishna received his grounding in the 
Tantra Shastra at the hands of a devout Brahmin 
lady who recognised him as an incarnation of Sri 
Chaitanya, the Super-man of Nadia. He now 
reached a turning point in his life and one day met 
in the temple garden the famous Tota Puri who 
initiated him into Sannyasa and preached to him 
the sublimity of the Vedanta philosophy. In 
three days he reached the culmination of this 
Sadhana, attaining the highest or Nirvikalpa 
Samadhi. Soon the teacher recognised that his 
disciple was the veriest crucible of action in which 
all dross was burnt up, leaving behind the ini 
maculate pure gold. Sri Ramakrishna desired 
very much to acquaint himself with all the price 
less teachings of the great religions prevailing in 
India and abroad, including various forms ot 
Vaishnavism, Christianity and Mahomedanisrn, and 
he believed that in order to assimilate them and 
make them part and parcel of his nature he could 
not do better than live the life of the prophet 
of each religion. Strange to say he succeeded in 
realising the highest ideals of each religion in an 
incredibly short time and thus qualified himself 
for the lofty role of the workl-teacher that he was 
destined to play in future. Ilis ever-increasing 
piety, his God-intoxicatcd life, his extreme re- 
nunciation of lust and gold, the ceaseless flow of 
words of wisdom, simple, clear and convincing, 
his wonderful insight into human character, his 
universal toleration and world-embracing love, 
these and a thousand other qualities of head and 
heart soon brought round him a growing number 
of admirers, among them Koshub Chandra Sen 
who brought him to the notice of the Calcutta 
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Narendra, later known as the world-renowned Swami 
Vivekananda — the foremost of his disciples, joined 
him, together with a number of others, and grew 
in the likeness of his much revered and beloved 
master. The supreme monarch of the spiritual 
kingdom Sri Ramakrishna applied himself heart 
and soul to form the character of these boys so that 
they might realise their inmost nature and serve as 
teachers of mankind. 

He then had his exit from the arena of this 
world in August 1886, leaving it much better than 
he had found it. 

Having very briefly dwelt upon the early life of 
Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna and invited your at- 
tention to the several steps which the Bhagavan 
took in his spiritual career, for the attainment of 
the goal of Vedanta, in other words, the union 
between the Undifferentiated (the Universal ) Soul 
and the Differentiated ( the individualised ) Soul, it 
is my wish next to present before you, in however 
meagre a way, the message conveyed by his 
wonderful teachings and interesting parables. The 
foremost topic is the idea of the Unity of Godhead 
which the Bhagavan has proclaimed in his 
characteristically lucid words of wisdom : — 

“ Many are the names of God and infinite the 
forms that help us to know Him. By whatsoever 
name or form you desire to know Him, in that 
veiy form and under that very name will you see 
Him. 

“ Different creeds are but different paths to reach 
the one God, various and different are the ways 
that lead to the temple of the Mother Kali at 
Kali ghat. Similarly various are the ways that lead 
to the house of the Lord. Every religion is 
nothing but one of such paths that lead to God/' 

Another topic of interest on which the Bhagavan 
has discoursed is the Philosophy of the Uncondi- 
tioned, in regard to which he has said : — 

“Knowledge leading God ward is the last and 
topmost step of the stairs leading to the roof. The 
Absolute is the roof. The phenomenal world is 
made up of that which leads Godward and that 
'vhich does not. Thus God the Absolute is above 
and beyond the phenomenal world. 

“The Absolute again is like the unfathomable 
ocean, Nothing can be predicated of It— the Being 


The last feeble attempt to describe the Being — the 
attempt made in the Vedas is to call Him by the 
name of Bliss Everlasting/’ 

This is why the Great Mystery defies all attempts 
at explanation. The Absolute and Unconditioned 
cannot be staled in terms of the Relative, the 
Conditioned. The Infinite cannot be expressed in 
terms of the Finite. 

“ God the Absolute cannot be thought of apart 
from the idea of God with attributes or God 
Personal and vice versa. The Unconditioned, the 
Absolute, the Noumenon, the Substance, on the one 
hand, and the Conditioned, the Relative, the 
Phenomena, the Attributes, on the other hand, are 
correlatives — the one cannot be thought of apart 
from the other. 

“ Vijndnis are they who have realised God in 
Samadhi, both as the Impersonal or Undifferentia- 
ted and as the Personal or Differentiated.” 

The above statements will enable the student of 
Vedanta philosophy to realise how hard to tread is 
the path of Jnana-Yoga which is only intended for 
the few who are accustomed to live in the world of 
thought. 

A third topic is Faith or Shraddha, regarding 
which the following are the Paramahamsa's 
aphorisms : — 

“ Faith is omnipotent, reason is weak. Faith will 
work wonders, reason cannot go far enough and 
must stop at some point or other. 

“ Before faith the powers of nature all shrink 
and give way. You get over seas and mountains 
with perfect ease and utter indifference. 

“ He who has faith has all and who lacks faith 
lacks all." 

It is therefore evident that faith is the cardinal 
stone of the path of Bbakti-Yoga, the path intended 
for the large majority of people who cannot ascend 
the steep and narrow path of Jnana-Yoga. 

Sri Ramakrishna’s ideas in regard to Karma- 
Yoga are well expressed in the following passages : — 

“ Work for the sake of one’s own worldly good — 
riches, honour, fame— is degrading ; worldly activity 
will only bring an increasing ignorance.” 

That being so, let alt work be done as it ought 
to be. If work is done unattached it will lead to 
God. Work so done is a means to the end, and 
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God is the end. To work without any attachment 
is to work without the expectation of any reward, 
or fear of any punishment in this world or the next. 
It is possible for the ideal man alone to live a 
perfect life of work without attachment. Let us 
however try our best to do the duty that is nearest 
us. Let us purify our motives for work by earnest 
prayer and self-surrender. 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna was of opinion that 
among the three paths, that of Bhakti was the one 
which was suitable for the ordinary householder, 
because all that it required was intense devotion, 
firm faith and great love on the part of the devotees 
to their Ishta Devatri ( Chosen Ideal ). 

The teachings given on the most abstruse sub- 
jects of philosophy were always made clear by the 
Bhagavan by his homely sayings which contained 
the inner truth that remained therein. 

Numerous are the themes of kaleidoscopic 
variety over which Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna has 
discoursed to his dear and devoted disciples, and 
the disciples lived, moved and had their being in 
their master and each reflected a portion of his 
wonderful and many-sided personality. 

Swami Vivekananda speaks of his master’s meSr 
sage to the modern world in his usual ringing 
voice thus : — 

4 ‘ Stand you up and realise God ! If you can 
renounce all wealth and all sex, it will not be 
necessary for you to speak. Your lotus will have 
blossomed, and the spirit will spread. Whoever 
approaches you will be warmed, as it were, by the 
fire of your spirituality. 


“Care not for doctrines or for dogmas, for 
sects or for churches. All these count for but 
little, compared whh that essence of existence 
which is in each one and called spirituality. The 
more this is developed in a man, the more power- 
ful is he for good. 

“Then he you this ! The more such men any 
country produces, the higher is that country 
raised. That land where no such men exist is 
doomed. Nothing can save it. Therefore my 
Master’s message to the world is, “ Be ye all spir- 
itual ! Get ye first realisation ! ” And to the young 
and strong of every country he would cry that the 
time was come for renunciation. Renounce for the 
sake of humanity ! You have talked of the love of 
man, till the thing is in danger of becoming words 
alone. The time is come to act. The call now is, 
Do 1 Leap into the breach, and save the world ! ” 

The message of Sri Ramakrishna Deva briefly 
told is one of intense light and love, of infinite 
harmony and toleration and of selfless service and 
sublime renunciation, and its peace-producing and 
soul-refreshing charm lias reached each nook and 
corner of this vast globe. May his great memmy 
ever stay with us ! May his sublime message ever 
spur us on to unselfish work \ And may we ever 
walk in the light of his footsteps and prove each 
one of us a tiny centre of active beneficence in our 
own families, communities and nations I May the 
sweet notes of his lyre ever ring melodious in our 
hearts and may we ever carry with us m all. our 
activities of life his sweet cheer, and 'swecteJ, 
grace ! , 


VJVKKACHUDAMANI 

{Continued from page pi.) 


it ff ww m * fesrsr i 

56, Neither by Yoga, nor by Sankhya, 
nor by work, nor by learning, but by the 
realisation of one’s identity with Brah- 
man is Liberation possible, and by no 
other means. 

[ None of these, if practised mechanically , will 


bring on the highest knowledge — the absolute 
identity of the Jiva and Brahman— which alone, 
according to Advaita Vedanta, is the supreme way 
to liberation. 

4 Yoga 1 may mean Hathayoga which strengthens 
the body. 

According to the Sankhya philosophy liberation 
is achieved by the discrimination between Purusha 

and Prakriti. The Purusha is sentient but inactive, 
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and all activity belongs to Prakriti, which is 
non-sentient, yet independent of the Purusha. The 
Sankhyas also believe in a plurality of Purushas. 
These are the main differences between the 
Sankhya and Vedanta philosophies. 

Work — Work for material ends, such as getting 
to heaven and so forth, is meant. 

Compare Svctasvatara Upa, III. 8. Seeing Him 
alone one transcends death, there is no other way. ] 

jrerresRwnr ?nr 11^11 

57. The beauty ol a guitar's form and 
tlie skill of playing 011 its chords serve 
merely to please some persons, they do not 
suffice to confer sovereignty. 

k nr^rf * 3 g^tfa n^il 

58. Ivoud speech consisting of a shower 
of words, the skill in expounding Scriptures, 
and likewise erudition — these merely bring 
on a little personal enjoyment to the 
scholar but are no good for Liberation. 

[ Book-learning to the exclusion of realisation is 
deprecated in this and the following Slokas. 

I. mid speech. — Speech is divided into four kinds 
according to its degree of subtlety. Vaikhari is 
the lowest class, and represents articulate speech. 
Ilence, dabbling in mere terminology is mcant.J 

fa^rrasfa qft ?rc% *rr^rr$iT?rc3 ii^ii 

59. The study of Scriptures is useless 
- as long as the highest Truth is unknown, 

aiul it is equally useless when the highest 
Truth has already been known. 

[ Prior to realisation, mere book-learning with- 
out Discrimination and Renunciation is useless 
as it cannot give us Freedom, and to the man of 
realisation, it is all the more so, as he has already 
achieved his life's end. 

*rcr. jrosTRjirrawr avfaronmiPT: II«®H 


60. The Scriptures consisting of many 
words are a dense forest which causes the 
mind to ramble merely. Hence the man of 
wisdom should earnestly set about knowing 
the true nature of the Self. 

agRRRtf Brt , 

fag flT&SJ fag faqt<T§: HS?« 

61 . For one who has been bitten by the 
serpent of Ignorance the only remedy is 
the knowledge of Brahman; of what avail 
arc the Vedas and Scriptures, Mantras and 
medicines to such a one ? 

* fcRT T TT«T I 

fasnrsq^farg* 5 * agroa?* g^?r ne^ii 

62. A disease does not leave off if one 
simply litter the name of the medicine, 
without taking it; (similarly) without 
direct realisation one cannot be liberated 
by the mere utterance of the word Brah- 
man. 

asrasb ftfr gifa^ifam^r wguji q iie^ll 

63. Without causing the objective uni- 
verse to vanish and without knowing the 
truth of the self, how is one to achieve 
liberation by tlie mere utterance of the 
word Brahman? — it would result merely 
in ail effort of speech. 

[ Without causing. .vanish . — By realising one's 
identity with Biahman, the one without a second, 
in Samadhi, one becomes the pure Chit (knowledge 
absolute), and the duality of subject and object 
vanishes altogether. Short of this, ignorance which 
is the cause of all evil is not destroyed. ] 

nssjfaf ttht wfagnifa neaii 

64. Without killing one’s enemies, and 
possessing oneself of the splendour of the 
entire surrounding region one cannot claim 
to be an emperor by merely saying, ‘I am 
au emperor.’ 
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WTBrftR ISRH 

f*r%*rv *roq^?r srfe qf?r : dfcg wnw n 

n a WlfWl M I 

srrararenrc'rflR Ararat <tt?i *t 33nrm.11 

65. As a treasure hidden underground 
requires (tor its extraction) competent 
instruction, excavation, the removal of 
stones and such other things lying above 
it and (finally) grasping, but never comes 
out by being (merely) called out by name, 
so the transparent Truth of the Self, which 
is hidden by Maya and its effects, is to be 
attained through the instructions of a 
knower of Brahman, followed by reflexion, 
meditation and so forth, but not through 
perverted argumentations. 

[ Nikshepah — something remaining hidden. 
The idea is — one must undergo the necessary 
practice. ] 

qefr. *mr?rmq qrWf: iieeii 

66. Therefore the wise should, as in 
the case of disease and the like, personally 
strive by all the means in their power to 

j|hp free from the bondage of repeated births 

i deaths. 

fcrasnrra srert 1 v 

**jwqr srrasqsr ggsgnr. iic'sii 

67. The question that you have asked 
to-day is excellent, approved by those 
versed in the Shastras, aphoristic, preg- 
nant with meaning and fit to be known by 
the seekers after Liberation. 

[ Aphoristic — terse and pi thy. j 

faaRFJRT *rg£ro?r 1 
tfcreS'nvrercft «^viTTSc*itaR#r neqi 

68. Listen attentively, O learned one, 
to what I am going to say. By listening 
-to it yon shall be instantly free from the 
bondage of Samsara. 


f§: srom r*to% 

<r: TOaamfq 

69. The first step to Liberation is the 
extreme aversion to all perishable things, 
then follow calmness, self-control, for- 
bearance, and the utter relinquishment of 
all work enjoined in the Scriptures. 

[ Aversion, calmness etc. — These four have been 
defined in Slokas 20 — 24. Cf. Sruti — 

All work\ all work done with motive, including 
the good ones prescribed in the Shastras and those 
that are evil — which men do prompted by theii 
own nature, j 

?r: gtitePiPi* *rr- 

«JR fet R 9 TRTRT JpT. I 
q^TTRI RSJ- 

R%q ll'Soll 

70. Then come hearing, reflection on 
that, and long, constant and unbroken 
meditation, for the Muni. After that the 
learned one attains the supreme Nirvikalpa 
state and realises the bliss of Nirvana even 
in this life. 

f Compare Bri. Up:t. II. iv. 5. 

Hearing — of the Truth from the lips of the Guru. 

Meditation — the flowing of the mind in one un- 
broken stream towards one object. 

Muni — the man of reflection. 

Nirvikalpa J/Y7/V— that state of the mind in which, 
there is no distinction between subject and object- 
all the mental activities are held in suspension, 
and the aspirant is one with his Atman. It is a 
superconscious state, beyond all relativity, which 
can be felt by the fortunate seeker, but cannot be 
described in words. The uiniost that can be said 
of it is that it is inexpressible Bliss, and Pure 
Consciousness. Nirvana, which literally means 
* blown out,’ is another name for this. ] 

( To be continued. ) 
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THE CHARITABLE DISPENSARY, 

R. K. MATH, BRLUR. 

During the year 1917, the Charitable Dispensary 
at the Ramakrishna Math, Bdur, Howiah, made a 
good progress, as the number of prescriptions 
served during the year was 15.161 as against 
10.470 in 1916. This increase of about 50 p. c. 
\v,»s attended with a corresponding increase in the 
number of patients treated, which was 4372 during 
the year. Some of these were given diet in 
addition to medicines and some were treated at 
their own homes. 

The dispensary also attracted people from distant 
places such as Rally, Lillooah, Ghusari, Sulkea, 
Jlelur Station etc. who were drawn fiom all castes 
and needs, from Hindus as well as JMahumedans. 

Our special thanks are due to Messrs. B. K. Raul 
k Co., Calcutta for supplying 11s with almost all the / 
medicines free of charge. Our thanks are also 
due to the proprietors of the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works, Messrs. D. Gupta k Co. 
and other private gentlemen who kindly helped us 
occasionally. 

List of diseases treated in 1917 and the number 
of patients suffeiing from each: — 

AlaLiiiul fever 2097; Diseases \jf the Respiratory 
system 253; Diseases of the I've and the Kar 155; 
General diseases S9 ; Diseases of the Generative 
system 143; Of the Teeth and Gum 93; Of the 
Skin and its appendages 217; Of the Alimentary 
system 1113; Infectious diseases 33 ; Miscellane- 
ous cases 179. 

(’lassified list of the patients during the year: - 
Hindus : — Male 1552, Female 919, C’hildren 66t. 
Maliomedan : — Male 591, Female 273, Children 
301. Of other religions 75. 

The following donations have been received 
during the year 1917. for which thanks are due to 
the donors - 

Mr. A. R. Kum.iraguni, Bangalore Rs. 3, Babu 
Cham Chandra Das, Calcutta Re. 1, Sj. Rajendra 
Kumar Dutt. Chitrakote Re. 1, Sj. Girindra Nath 
Roy, Cossipur Rs. 20, Sj. Gouri Kanta Biswas, Poona 
Rs. 2, Capt S. I). Iyer 1. m. b. C/o G. P. O., Bom- 
bay Rs. 100, Dr. B. M. Bose, Yenangyat Rs. 5, Sj. 
Shashi Bhutan Basak, Calcutta Rs. 20, Mr. M. S. 
Doddabasappa, Devangiri Rs. 5, Mr. B. K. Dult, 
Tangoo Rs. 2. — Total Rs. 159- 

Quinine, acids and miscellaneous drugs pur- 
chased in 1917 amounted to Rs 33 2-0. 

All subscriptions, donations, medicines etc. will 
be thankfully received by the undersigned or by the 
Secretary, R. K. Mission, i, Mukhcrji Lane, Bagh- 
Bazar, Calcutta. 

Brahman and a 

President, Ramakrishna Math and Mission, 
Belur, Howrah. 


NEWS AND NOTEtsr v’vv . 

The Ramakrislina Students’ Home, Madras,-— 
We have received the annual report of ther'above 
institution for the year 1917. Started thirteen years 
previously, it has been providing free board and 
lodging and healthy environments to scores of 
poor .students who come to the town from the out- 
lying parts of the Presidency to prosecute their 
college studies. The boys who come to the town 
fresh from their homes are liable to be surrounded 
by undesirable influent es and it is a pleasme to 
notice that some of them are taken in hand by 
the Home and their lives placed under noble 
formative influences. 'The Home is connected 
with the Kamkrishna Mission, Madras and the 
Sw.imis of the .Mission exercise a beneficial and 
religious influence on the life of the students. 
Missionary bodies all over the world have taken 
pains to mould the lives ot the young and it is a 
highly beneficial move that the Rainkii'dina Mission, 
Madias, has interested itself in forming the character 
of the youth of Madras. Since ns inception the 
Home has considerably expanded its work, the 
number of boarders having gone up from 6 to 30; 
the receipts also have risen to the amount of 
Rs. 9.543-12-5. The visitors have borne eloquent 
testimony to its usefulness. By thirteen years' use- 
ful work the necessity of the Home has been 
established. In order to make it a permanent 
institution, a plot of land has been secured and a 
fund for the construction of a building opened, 
of which nearly Rs. 300a lias been collected. 
Contributions for the building fund may be sent to 
Sri mat Sw.imi Sharv.1n.1nda. Pre.-ddent, Ramakrishna 
Students* Home, Mylapore, Madras. 

The ninth annual report of the Ramakrishna 
Ashrama, Bhanikati, shows a progressive record of 
work undertaken by the above institution. Started 
with the object of building lives on the ideals and 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna and Swami Vivcka- 
nanda and rendering social service in the form of 
religion, to minister to the sick and succour the 
needy and to exercise a beneficial influence in form- 
ing the charac ter of the young, it has been carrying 
out its work faithfully and steadily. In the charitable 
dispensary connected with the Ashrama, it treated 
and nursed 61 patients; in the school. 82 poor boys 
received fiee education up to the Upper Primary 
standard ; it also organised water-supply in several 
local Melas where the people suffered a great 
deal in former years from scarcity of water. Relig- 
ious classes were also held in which our sacred 
scriptures were studied and discussed. In fine, 
the Ashrama is a glowing testimony to what every 
large-hearted, public-spirited man in his humble 
sphere in villages and townships can do to im- 
prove the lot of his l’ellowmen and withal to purify 
and broaden his own mind and heart. 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( RECORDED KY A DISCIPLE, ) 

XV, 

| Place — The rented Math at Bclur . 

Time — Feb) nary 1 8<)S. 

Subjects: References to Swamiji s boyhood arul youth and a Vision he had in those days. — About 
urtain supernatural powers experienced in America , in which he f it as if someone was pushing a mass of 
thoughts for let tu/ ex from within. ] 

Swamiji has removed the Math irom versatinfl wanted to know about SwainijiVs 
Ala ni bazar to Nilambar Babu’s garden at boyhood days. Swamiji began to say, 
Helur. Though the inmates have removed u From my very boyhood I was a dare- 
to this house yet things have not )ot been devil soil of fellow. Otherwise do you 
ill put in older, Swamiji has been very think I could make a tour round the world 
glad to come, to these new permise**. He without a single copper in my pocket ? M 
baid to the disciple when the latter came* In boyhood Swamiji had a great pre- 
“ Sec how the Ganges flows by and what djlection (or hearing the chanting - of the 
a nice building ! I like this place. This Kamavana by professional singers. Wher- 
is the idea! kind of place for a Math. n It ever such chanting would take place in 
was then afternoon. the neighbourhood, lie would attend it 

In the evening the disciple saw the leaving sport and all. Swamiji related 
Swamiji in the upper stoiy, and the talk how, while listening to the Ramayana, on 
went ou, on various topics. There was no some days, he would be so deeply engrossed 
one else in the room. The disciple rose in it as to forget all about home, and 
now and then to prepare tobacco for Would have no such idea as that it was 
Swamiji, and in the course of varied con- late at night and Uc must return home, 
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and so forth. One day during the chant he 
heard that the monkey-god Hanunian lived 
in banana orchards. Forthwith he was so 
much convinced that when the chant was 
over he did not make for home straight 
that night but loitered in a banana orchard 
close to his house, with the hope of 
catching sight of Ilanuman, till it was 
very late in the night. 

Among the personages of the Ramayaua 
Swamiji had an unbounded regard for 
Hauumana. Even after he had become a 
Sannyasin he would now and then go into 
raptures over the topic of Ilamunaua, 
whenever it arose, and often thought of 
placing a stone image of Maliavira (Hanu- 
inan) at the Math. 

During his school-days he used to pass 
the day-time only in playing and gambol- 
ing with his mates, and study at night, 
bolting the doors. And none could know 
when he prepared his lessons. 

* * * * 

The disciple asked, “Did you see any 
visions, Sir, during your school-days ?” 

Swamiji. — While at school, one night 
I was meditating within closed doois and 
had a fairly deep concentration of mind. 
How long 1 meditated in that way, I can- 
not say. It was over, and I still kept my 
seat, when from the southern wall of that 
room, a luminous figure stepped out and 
stood in my front. There was a wonder- 
ful radiance on its visage, yet there seemed 
to be uo play of emotion oil it. It was 
the figure of a Sannyasin absolutely calm, 
shaven headed, and staff and Kamandalu 
(a Sannyasin \s wooden water-bowl) in 
hand. He gazed at me for some time, 
and seemed as if he would address me. I 
too gazed on at him in speechless wonder. 
Then a kind of fright sei/.ed me, I opened 
the door\untl hurried out of the room. 


Then it struck me that it was foolish of 
me to run away like that, that perhaps he 
might say something to me. But I have 
never met that figure since. Many a time 
and often have I thought that if again 
I saw him, I would no more be afraid but 
would speak to him. But I met him uo 
more. 

Disciple. — Did you think on the matter 
afterwards ? 

Swamiji. — Yes, but I could find no 
clue to its solution. I now think it was 
the Lord Buddha whom I saw. 

After a short pause Swamiji said. 
“ When the mind is purified, when one is 
free from tile attachment to lust and gold, 
one sees lots of visions, most wonderful 
ones ! But one 'should not pay heed to 
them. The aspirant cannot advance fur- 
ther if he sets his mind constantly on that. 
Haven’t you heard Sri Romaic rishna used 
to say, { countless jewels lie uncurcd for 
in the outer courts of my beloved Lord's 
sanctum.’ We must runic face to face 
with the Atman, what is the use of setting 
one’s mind on vagaries like those?” 

After saying these wolds Swamiji sat. 
silent for a while, lost in thought o vet 
something. He then resumed : — 

“Well, while l was in America I had 
certain wonderful powers developed in me. 
By looking . into people’s eyes I could 
fathom in a trice the contents of tlicir 
minds. The workings of everbody’s mind 
would be patent to me, like a fruit on tlic 
palm of one’s hand. And to some I used 
to give out these things, and of those to 
whom I communicated these many would 
become my disciples; whereas those who 
came to mix with me with some ulterior 
motives, would not, on coming across 
this power of mine, even venture into ruy 
presence any more. 
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“When I began lecturing in Chicago 
and other cities, I hud to deliver every 
week some twelve or fifteen or even more 
lectures at times. This excessive strain 
011 the body and mind exhausted me to a 
degree. I seemed to run short of subjects 
for lectures, and was anxious where to find 
new topics for the morrow’s lecture. New 
thoughts seemed altogether scarce. One 
day, after the lecture 1 lay thinking of 
what means to adopt next. The thought 
induced a sort of slumber and in that state 
I heard as if somebody stood by me and 
was lecturing; many new ideas and new 
veins of thought, which l had scarcely 
heard or thought of in my life. Oil 
awaking I remembered them and repro- 
duced them in my lecture. J cannot enu- 
merate how often this phenomenon took 


place. Many, many days did I hear such 
lectures while lying in bed. Sometimes 
the lecture would be delivered in such a 
loud voice that the inmates of adjacent 
rooms would hear the sound and ask me 
the next day, 1 with whom Swamiji, were 
you talking so loudly last night ?* I used 
to avoid the question somehow. All, it 
was a wonderful phenomenon.” 

The disciple was wonder-struck at 
Swamiji’s words and after thinking deeply 
on the matter said, “Sir, then you your- 
self must have lectured like, that in your 
subtle body, and sometimes it would find 
an echo in the gross body.” 

Swamiji listened and replied, “Well, 
may be.” , 

(To be continued) . 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


i T i HK first original sin, if there be one, is 
* the idea of self-identification with 
the body. l ; rom this one basic idea flow 
as necessary corollaries, the whole host of 
our ideas which constitute the nexus of 
relations by which the Infinite Spirit or 
soul of man finds himself entangled in the 
bondage of the world. It is the pre- 
supposition of all our thinking, it enters 
into all human calculations, dominates our 
whole mental horizon and determines all 
its: hopes and fears. Whatever ministers 
to its enjoyment fills us with joy, and 
whatever takes away from it makes us 
immediately miserable; and the body and 
its happiness enters a good deal into all 
our imaginings of future happiness. If 
we could imagine a place where bodily 
enjoyments do not fill a great part it will 
certainly be a very uninhabitable, barren 


world for us. To some the consciousness 
is so much pent in within the conscious- 
ness of the body, that they cannot even 
contemplate their being separate from the 
body without flight and the loss of it means 
litter blankness to them. 

But the niuincnt we accept the Self as 
the centre of our being, there is a thorough 
trails valuation of our outlook on life. 
The world around us, then, instead of giv- 
ing suggestions of dead matter, becomes 
replete with suggestions of the Spirit 
and instead of inhabiting a dead world 
and moving among lifeless objects, we 
begin to live in a world which is realised 
to be as mind-born. One of the first 
effects of purification of soul from the 
thraldom of matter is seen to be in an 
awakening of our faculties, and objects of 
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sense which had previously conveyed no 
meaning to us are seen as aflame with 
intelligence, pregnant wiLh suggestions 
which carry the mind to a wholly different 
region. 

All poets must have reached a state of 
mind similar to this. Their world was not 
pent in within the consciousness of the 
body, but by the very refinement of their 
feelings and power of emotion they lifted 
themselves above the body and reached to 
expansive planes of vision; instead of 
regarding the body and adjuncts of the 
body as the Self and the rest of the world 
as “liot-self ” they have broken this arti- 
ficial barrier and been in communion with 
the whole, of which they have felt them- 
selves to be parts. Much of Wordsworth’s 
poetry breathes of this holy communion 
with nature ; to him the 41 meanest flower 
that blows have given rise to thoughts 
too deep for words;” and all his days have 
been “bound together by natural piety.” 

If we are to be spiritual, we have 
deliberately to take birth in a world of 
thought. The whole of thinking has to 
be replaced by a new order of thinking. 
The Vicknra (reasoning) arising from true 
Viveka (discrimination), that the Self is 
thoroughly separate from the body, and 
unaffected by the deficiencies of the latter, 
has to be impressed on the consciousness 
by repeated thinking. s % tfwfrtra OTf: fifaT- 
ffaWTCfl* W&ri " “ For the embodied being 
there is no freedom from pleasure and 
pain. Do not we see how often our 
thinking and imaginings are based on the 
presupposition that we are body first and a 
Soul afterwards, and that which advances 
the interests of the body is accepted 
with avidity, and the interests of the Soul 
are ignored or subordinated to it? This 


lias to be 'reversed. We have to regard 
ourselves as Spirit first and body after- 
wards, as souls manipulating a body for 
the interests of the Soul; we have also to 
regard our fellow-beings as spirits, souls, 
and conform our relations and attitude to 
them accordingly and ignore, discard, or 
altogether renounce all relations and ties 
which have the least taint of materiality 
in it. 


This attitude of mind will greatly im- 
prove our human and social relations and 
instead of binding us fast in chains and 
slavery to those whom we affect to love it 
will give rise to the bliss of non-attach- 
ment in all our human relations. It will 
also deepen our relations and love. Our 
feelings and emotion for those we love will 
not lose anything in intensity, it will 
increase a hundredfold, yet it will not: 
make us selfish, or attached to our objects 
of love. For all relation in which the body is 
involved is sure to vanish after a time and 
always results in a reaction; but it is the 
spiritual relations alone that lives and 
grows too in course of time. 

3rp=f art rtarfira “Fur the 

disembodied existence there is no tainting 
by pleasure and pain,” so says the Sniti. 
So it is possible by atma-nigraha (Self 
restraint) to gradually draw back our 
consciousness which is spread over the 
whole body and to concentrate it on the 
super-physical Self or Atman of man. In 
that is Freedom, the advent of all im- 
mortality and the end of all death. This 
is compassed in different ways in the dif- 
ferent Yogas. The Jnani by his philos- 
ophical reasoning and with his powerful 
will as the weapon tears away his con- 
sciousness from the body and masses it i" 11 
the Self; by his mind lie denies the pain 
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and pleasure of the body, his brain refuses 
to record them, though to the outward 
nerves and senses it might be intense 
anguish or superlative pleasure. The 
Bhakta by intensely loving and adoring an 
Ideal Abstract Being, God, and as his 
attention concentrates on Him, the physical 
pain and pleasure of Iris body is drowned 
in the high flood-tide of his spiritual emo- 
tion and love for God. The Yogi mani- 
pulates powers in the different centres, 
and as his mind rises to higher and higher 
centres or planes, the consciousness of Hie 
lower ones is inhibited and when lie rises 
to the thousand-petalled (Sahasra) centre 
in the brain, he feels himself thoroughly 


dissociated from the body and immersed 
in the effulgent radiance of Iris own 
Swarupa (True Self) . 

Religion ought to be able to give us the 
conquest of the Flesh. So long as this 
does not come, we are bond-slaves to 
Nature, slave to a little bit of food, a little 
bit of pleasure or pain, trying our best 
to nourish, and preserve this bundle of 
flesh and bones which anything can scatter 
to pieces in a moment, Religion will free 
us from this incubus of body-conscious- 
ness, this haunting fear of the loss of this 
“fleshly tabernacle.” 


GOD AND THE DIVERSE WORLD. 


npH K question is asked, why in the reign 
* of an all-powerful and just God there 
should be so much disparity of conditions, 
such apparent hardships, one born with a 
healthy frame and vigour of mind and 
in circumstances which help him to grow 
up into a noble character, while another, 
the opposite, with an indifferent endow- 
ment of the qualities of head and heart and 
born in circumstances which repress the 
expiession of the highest in Ilim, but 
only tend to emphasise all the weak 
and mean elements of his being. How- 
ever much wc may push the question 
backwards and fo? wauls, by bringing in the 
operation of Karma, previous work, or of 
reward for sufferings, hereafter, the real 
crux of the question is not destroyed. 
For the question remains ultimately, why 
should there be present sum-ring and dis- 
parity of conditions leaving aside all 
questions of future reward; that is injustice 
enough to taint the character of God, Hie 


Paragon and Prototype of all human 
virtues. The idea of future rewards or 
happiness compensating present suffering, 
or present disparity, the effect of past 
works may satisfy to sonic exent our hu- 
man sense of justice but with regard to 
God, the fountain of all justice, it: may be 
well be asked why under His dispensa- 
tion shall good be reached through evil, 
shall present suffering be undergone for 
future happiness — why, this injustice of 
method ? 

The answer to the question will depend 
greatly on our conception of God. 1 f it is One 
who has created the woild independently 
out of pre-existing matter completely under 
Iris control, just as a kumbhakar fashions 
a pot, if he is an anthropomorphic God 
only who by his fiat produces this world 
and Jivas and rules the world just ns 
a high potentate rules the kingdom, if 
God. Soul and Nature arc all separate 
entities, then there is no getting away from 
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the objection. He is arbitrarily pleased and 
displeased with people. We are separate 
entities from God, there is nothing com- 
mon in substance between Him and us, 
there is nothing to bind Him with us but 
we are completely under His control, the 
relation between Him and us is between the 
ruler and ruled and our only hope is to try 
and curry favour with Him and whoever 
succeeds in that becomes his favourite, 
enjoying exclusive privileges. Such a con- 
ception of God never solves the problem 
of misery and suffering but only intensifies 
it. In some crude dualistic sects such 
questions will not be allowed to be asked 
but stifled in the asking, the way they pro- 
pose is to seek by praise and otherwise to 
propitiate Him and thereby get saved. 

The Vedantic conception of God is not 
that of an extra-cosmic who rules the 
world from without. He is a God imma- 
nent in the universe. It is He who has 
become everything. The Ishvara or tlic 
Personal God of the Vedanta is not abso- 
lute truth. He is relative to individual 
souls and the world. The same reasoning 
which requires the positing of an Ishvara, 
the Creator, Ruler and Preserver of the 
Universe, involves the positing of Jiva 
(individual souls) and the Jagat (world) , 
it is a logical (necessity. In Sri Rama- 
krishna’s words: “ As the king cannot be 
without courtiers, so God cannot be 
without devotees. M Not that the Imper- 
sonal God of the Vedanta, the Satchid- 
anaiula, is different from the Personal 
Ishvara, the same Brahman when looked 
upon with reference to creation is called 
the Ishvara, and when He is thought of 
in his absolute perfection apart from crea- 
tion, he is the Akhandn Satchidaminda 
(undivided Sat, Chit, Ananda). The same 
Brahman has become 4 he triad, the 
Ishvara, the Jiva, and the Jagat in Its 
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creative aspect and when Ishvara creatqs, 
lie creates relative to Jivas, and not inde- 
pendently. Jivas therefore are of the 
substance of God, tlic difference between 
them is not of kind but of degree. They 
are all the same qualitiless, absolute Brah- 
man and as such are one, but with refer- 
ence to creation they become the triad, 
Ishvara, Jiva and Jagat. The difference 
of Upadhis (condition) which constitute 
the Jiva has been produced by Karina, 
therefore Ishvara creates relatively accord- 
ing to Karma. The creative activity of 
the Lord operates in accordance to the 
Karma of Jivas. One cannot argue that 
the diversity of Upadhis (conditions) which 
constitute Jivas did not exist primarily in 
the first creation according to which the 
Lord will create, the VedantNl replies 
that creation is conterminous with diversity 
which is subsumed in it. As creation 
is again conterminous with the conception 
of Time, creation is without beginning, 
so with the fact of creation, we are forced 
to assume simultaneously the play of 
Karina and the diversity of Jivas. H is 
an infinite chain, of which no beginning 
can be fixed in which we find Karma and 
diversity of conditions playing as cause 
and effect in an endless chain. 

By the above rigorous logic, the Vcdaiv 
tist rebuts the argument of partiality and 
cruelty on the part of the Lord in the act 
of creating this world of diverse conditions 
and diverse order of beings and throws 
the onus on the individual. But He is 
there all the time helping us according to 
our lights. He is the Chaitanya (essence 
of Intelligence ) , the infinite ocean of 
Intelligence, Knowledge and Bliss, and we 
draw upon this reservoir, according to 
our needs. Upon us depend how we employ 
it. By employing this intelligence to 
break our bondage, we become the most 
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Ood-enrnpture saint and by misusing that 
power man also becomes the most monu- 
mental villain. lie is the essence of Intel- 
ligence lighting up this material world, 
and by the help of that Light, we live, 
move and have our being. He brings 
works to their fruition, He energises 
and vivifies everything. He has been com- 
pared to the rain-cloud that showers down 
fertilising waters but only those fields 
that are tilled and cultivated, turn it to 
advantage. Swami Vivekananda’s words 


are apposite to this point: “Is it the 
fault of Merciful Father whose wind of 
mercy is blowing without ceasing, whose 
mercy knows no decay, that some are happy 
and some unhappy ? We make our own 
destiny. * * lie neither punishes nor 

rewards. Ilis infinite mercy is open to 
everyone. Upon us depends how we uti- 
lise it ? n 

Such a God meets the ends of reason 
and justice and reconciles human endeavour 
and worth to Divine Grace and Mercy. 


EPISTLES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( Tr ansi aUd from Bengali. ) 


< XXVII. 

Nrw York 

2oth Sq-Miibcr, 1V.M. 

My Dear 

Glad to receive some letteis from you. It 
gives me great pleasure to leani that S — and 
other* are making a stir. We must create a 
stir, nothing short of this will do. You will 
be throwing the whole world into convulsions. 
— Victory to the Guru! You know, ' HRirrer 
’* — ‘‘Great undertakings are always 
fraught with many obstacles.” It is these 
obstacles which knock and shape great 
characters. * * Is it in the power of 

Missionaries and people of that sort to with- 
stand this shock ? M * Should a fool 
succeed where scholars have failed? It is no 
go, my boy, set your mind at ease about that. 
In every attempt there will be one set of men 
who will applaud, and another who will pick 
holes. Go on doing your own work, what 
need have you to reply to any party ? 

“Truth alone triumphs, not falsehood. Through 
Truth lies the path of Devayaria.” * # 
Everything will come about by degrees. 

Here in summer they go to the seaside, — I 

«tlso did the same, They have got almost a 


mania for boating and yachting. The yacht 
is a kind of light vessel which everyone, 
young and old, who has the means, possesses. 
They set sail in them everyday to the sea, 
and return home, to eat and drink and dance, 
— while muMc continues day and night. 
Pianos render it a botheration to stay indoors ! 

I shall now tell you something of the — s 
to whose address you direct my letters. He 
and his wife are an old couple, having two 
daughters, two nieces and a son. The son lives 
abroad where he earns a living. The daugh- 
ters live at home. In this country relation- 
ship is through the girls. The son marries 
and no longer belongs to the family but the 
daughter's husband pays frequent visits to 
his father-in-law’s house. They say, 

‘Son is son till he gets a wife 
The daughter is daughter all his life.’ 

All the four are young and not yet married. 
Marriage is a very troublesome business here. 
In. the first place one must have a husband after 
one's heart. Secondly, he must be a moneyed 
man. * * They will probably live un- 
married ; besides, they are now full of renun- 
ciation through my contact and are busy 
with thoughts of Brahman ! 
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The two daughters are blondes that is, have 
golden hair, while the two nieces arc brunet* 
tes, that is, of dark hair. They know all 
sorts of occupations. The nieces are not so 
rich, they conduct a Kindergarten school, but 
the daughters do not earn. Many girls of 
this county earn their living. Nobody de- 
pends upon others. Even millionaire’s sons 
earn their living, but they marry and have 
separate establishments of their own. The 
daughters call me brother, and I address 
their mother as Mother. All my things are 
at their places, and they look after them, 
wherever I may go. Here the boys go in 
search of a living while quite young, and the 
girls are educated in the universities, So 
you will find that in a meeting there will be 
99 per cent, of girls. The boys are nowhere 
in comparison with them. 

There are good many spiritualists in this 
country. The medium is one who induces 
the spirit. He goes behind a screen, and out 
of the latter come ghosts, of ail sizes and all 
colours. I have witnessed some cases, but 
they seemed to be a hoax. I shall test some 
more before 1 come to a final conclusion. 
Many of the spiritualists respect me. 

Next comes Christian Science. They form 
the most influential party, now-a-days, figur- 
ing everywhere. They are spreading by 
leaps and bounds, and causing heart-burn to 
the orthodox. They are Vedantins ; 1 mean, 
they have picked up a few doctrines of the 
Advaita and grafted them upon the Bible. 
And they cure diseases by proclaiming u 

“I ara He! I am He!” — through 
strength of mind. They all admire me highly. 

Now-a-days the orthodox section of this 
country are crying for help. 1 Devil worship * f 
is but a thing of the past. They are mortally 
afraid of me and exclaim, “What a pest! 
Thousands of men and women follow him ! 


I The Orthodox Christians brand Hindus and 

people of other religion with this name and look 
upon them with scorn. 
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He is going to root out orthodoxy!” Well, 
the torch has been applied and the con- 
flagration that has set in through the grace of 
the Guru, will not be put out. In course 
of time the bigots will have their breath 
knocked out of them. * * 

The Theosophists have not much power. 
But they, too, are dead set against the ortho- 
dox section. 

This Christian Science is exactly like our 
Kartdbhajd J sect : Say, “ I have no disease,” 
and you arc whole ; and say, 11 1 am He 

— and you are quits, — be at large. 
This is a thoroughly materialistic country. 
The people of this Christian land will recog- 
nise religion if only you can cure diseases, 
work miracles, and open up avenues to money, 
and understands little of anything else. But 
there are honorable exceptions. * * 

People here have found a new type of man 
in me. Even the orthodox are at their wit’s 
end. And people are now looking up to me 
with an eye of reverence. Is there a greater 
strength than that of Brahmacharyam,— 
purity, my boy ? 

I am now busy writing a reply to the 
Madras' Address, which was published in all 
the newspapers here and created a sensation, 
If it be cheap, I shall send it in print, but if 
dear, I shall send a type written copy. To 
you also I shall send a copy ; have it pub- 
lished in the Indian Mirror. The unmarried 
girls of this country are very good and have 
a good deal of self-respect. * * These (the 

people) are come of Virochani’s* r race. To them 
minstering to the body is a great thing : they 
would trim and polish and give their whole 
attention to that. A thousand instruments, 

if An olTshool of Vaishnavism during its degene, 
racy. They call God " Karta’’ or Master and are 
noted for their efficiency in faith-cure. 

«j The King of the Asuras and son of the saintly 
Prahlada. He went to Brahma for self -knowledge/ 
but misunderstanding His teachings turned a 
materialist. (Chhandogya Upa.. Chap. VIII.) 
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for paring mails, ten thousand for hair-cutting, 
and who can count the varieties of dress and 
toilet and perfumery ? * * They are good- 

natured, kind, and truthful. All is right with 
them but that enjoyment is their God. It is a 
country where money flows like rivers, with 
beauty as its ripple, and learning its waves, 
and which roll in luxury. 

" \ 

rant ft *rr$<r r srisrr u f> 

— u Longing for success in action, in this 
world, (men) worship the deities. For success 
is quickly attained through actiou in this 
world of man.” (Gita) 

Here you have a wonderful manifestation of 
grit and power — what strength, what practica- 
lity, and what manhood ! Horses huge as 
elephants are drawing carriages that are as 
big as houses. You may take this as a 
specimen of gigantic proportions in other 
things also. Here is a manifestation of 


tremendous energy.'* * They look with vene- 
ration upon women, who play a most promin- 
ent part in their lives. Here this form of 
worship has attained its perfection — this is 
the long and short of it. But to come to the 
point. Well, I am almost at very wits* end to 
see the women of this country ! They take 
me to the shops and everywhere, as if I were 
a child. They do all sorts of work — I can- 
not do even a sixteenth part of what they do. 
They are like Lakshmi ( the Goddess of 
Fortune ) in beauty, and like Saraswati ( the 
Goddess of Learning ) in virtues — they are 
the Divine Mother incarnate, and worshipping 
them, one verily attains perfection in every- 
thing. Great God ! Are we to be counted 
among men?. If I can raise a thousand 
such Madonnas — Incarnations of the Divine 
Mother in our country, before I die, I shall 
die in peace. Then only will your country- 
men become worthy of their name. * * 

( To be continued ), 


SEEKING HIM, THE GOAL OF LIFE, 


(Swam] Visit u n bi ian \ n da . ) 


tffilLKSSKI) indeed arc those souls who 
have sa.’n God* The highest aim of 
human life is to realise Him within and with- 
out. “Gan God be seen ?” On being asked by 
his illustrious disciple Swami Vivekananda, 
Sri Ramakrishna replied, “yes, He can be 
seen, and in a more intense way than we see 
the things around us.” Most of us doubt the 
existence of God, there are few who simply 
believe in Him, never strive to seek Him but 
remain satisfied with the things of the world ; 
and fewer still arc persons who not only 
believe in Him but think it to be the noblest 
duty in life to see Him. 

Our mind is naturally drawn to the sense- 
objects and we run after them in the hope 
ot getting a bit of pleasure to satisfy the 
-ensts, How momentary is this sense- pleasure 


and how quickly it vanishes! Sense enjoy* 
ments can never give us everlasting happiness, 
but on the other hand by running after them 
we multiply desires by thousand fold, with 
the result that the desires keep constantly 
playing upon our minds and goading us 
on more and more to satisfy them and are 
never satiated by enjoyments. Thus we bind 
ourselves fast to Samsara (world). We read 
in the Mahabh.irata that the king Yayati had 
a great craving for the enjoyments of the 
flesh. He thought sense enjoyments to be 
the be-all and end -all of human existence. 
But being old, he could not satisfy them within 
the brief span of one lifetime, Desires began 
to sting him like scorpions and getting almost 
restless he at last bm rowed the youth of 
his son in exchange for his old age to enable 
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him satisfy his animal (cravings. The son 
was so devoted to his father that he did not' 
grudge it. Thus, the king enjoyed for long, 
long years the sense-pleasures, but to his 
great surprise, he found that he never could 
get to the end, that his vdsanas (desires) were 
increasing by leaps and bounds instead of 
being satisfied by those objects of enjoyments. 
Then he abdicated the throne for his son, 
returned the youth to him and retired to the 
forest to spend his last days in contemplation 
of God. 

The lesson vve derive from the above story, 
that desires can never be satisfied but on the 
other hand they increase. As the more butter 
we put into fire, the more it flares up. We 
find this also in our every-day life how the 
more we multiply desires and seek to satisfy 
them the more we are cheated by nature 
and never attain our object. Hence they are 
to be controlled. When we have been 
cheated by Nature a hundred times then 
gradually, with the awakening of Viveka 
( discriminative faculty ) we come to subdue 
them more and more and fix our gaze on 
God. 

The positive way to control these vdsanas 
is to develop faith in Him and worship 
Him as one dearest to us on earth. He is 
the mine of bliss and happiness and if we 
ding to Him with implicit faith, we get the 
bliss Divine compared with which, the 
pleasures of the senses are of no consequence. 
As this faith in Him will develop, our mind will 
involuntarily recede from sense-objects which 
will then turn stale and insipid and be con- 
centrate in Him. We find in our lives in what 
an unbalanced condition our mind is ; which 
rise into waves at the sight of every little 
danger and provocation and when we meet 
with the great miseries of life we are thrown 
completely off our balance. To nave this faith 
in God is the j/z/j qua non of spiritual Sadhaiui 
(practice). To stand all trials of life, to bear 
them with perfect equanimity without losing 
faith in God is the suie test of om intense faith 
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in Him. Such is the strength of mind of those 
who hold implicit faith in a merciful and wise 
Providence Who dispenses everything. Think 
of the king of devotees, Prahlad ! How firm 
was his belief in God and what an amount of 
trials and tribulations he had to undergo at 
the hands of his cruel father. He had not 
for a moment lost faith in Him. How did 
the great Pandavas suffer ! There was no 
end to their sufferings ! They had faith 
adamantine in the Lord and they bore them 
calmly. They clung to the Lord with all 
their might. 

Now when this unshakable faith in the 
Lord comes, our yearning unto Him increases 
and then the strong desire to draw near to 
Him dawns upon our mind. When we arc 
blessed with the yearning, we cannot sit 
idly. Can a thief remain quiet when lie 
comes to know that a jar of gold is hurried 
at such and such a place ! Certainly not, he 
must have it somehow. So the devotees of 
God, knowing that He alone is the abode 
of bliss and tiiat all desires are satisfied in 
Him when He is realised, cannot sit quiet 
but strive hard to reach Him. There ate 
various ways to reach God and whatever 
means and methods a devotee may adopt he 
must have intense faith and attachment 
to Him in order to grow spiritually . When 
the thirst for God increases, the ties uf 
Sams.ira gradually drop off and we feci no 
longer the stings of the worldly vdsanas. Of 
course, it requires a long persistent Sadhaita. 
In course of this spiritual practice, the subtle 
desires which have been stored up in our 
sub-conscious mind through myriads of 
births will forcibly drag us down to the 
level of Samsara. But we shall have to take 
our firm stand on S.idhana, hold the weapon 
of Vicliara ancl shield ourselves with Vaira- 
gyain ( dispassion ) to fight them out. The 
real thirst for God will not come until they 
are completely subdued. When we sincerely 
practise this spiritual Sadhaua, having faith 
in the Lotd, wc find some one helping us in 
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our endeavour and encouraging us to reach 
the; Ideal. In moments of dejection and 
depression, when we cry out unto Him, we 
find that He actually comes, consoles, counsels, 
entreates, saving and encouraging us in 
our march to Him. We then march onward 
with redoubled energy and get at last a 
glimpse of the Lord, and along with it 
comes the true awakening of the Soul. The 
spiritual life begins here! We become rest- 
less and onr heart yearns after Him, When 
we come to this state of mind, we cannot 
go into the details of spiritual Sadhana. Our 
mind becomes possessed with Him. As the 
sweet smell of the lotus attracts the bees, so 
tin's vision of God draws us as it were towards 
Him till we finally become possessed with 
the bliss Divine, our beloved Lord, God. lie 
manifests Himself to us and we see Him with- 
in and without and thus attain the goal 
of life. 

We shall have to strive after God so long 
as iv c have the idea of “ I -ness/' of a separate 
individual in 11 s. We shall have to exert all 
our energy during our spiritual Sridhana to 
realise Ilim. But when we advance in spir- 
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itualitv we find the “ puny ” egoism is gradual- 
ly melting away. Wc then place the burden 
of our life on Him and come to surrender 
ourselves completely, at His feet. So long 
as we have ourselves occupied the throne of 
our heart, the Lord does not manifest Him- 
self there, but when we vacate it for Him, 
Tie shines there in all His glory and takes 
complete possession of our lives and guides 
ns unerringly through this world of His Maya. 
Henceforward He will work and wc become 
instrument in His hands. Living in Him all 
our troubles and fears will end, the disease 
of the world will be cured, and we shall enjoy 
great freedom and bliss. We shall work then 
but work will produce no results, we will 
love, but love will not bind, in a word, we shall 
be like the lotus leaves in the water, which 
the water cannot touch ; naught of earth will 
have power over us and affect us, but our 
lives will be one of living-freedom, Jivan ~ 
viukta , moving fearlessly among the things of 
the world. For we will see our beloved Lord 
present everywhere and in everything. This 
resignation of one’s self unto God is the goaf 
of our life. 


SHANTI ASHRAMA DAYS, 
(Fy a Wkstkkn Disctplk.) 

( Con/iu tied f ro m pag t it A 


WlIK first morning, as on every morning there- 
H* after, I was up at live o’clock and stepped 
forth into the crisp air ready for the hath. 
1 faced the east and looked about on the familiar 
sv.-‘nc with ailectionate eyes. Near-by canyons led 
away into cavernous shadows though the halo of 
a perfect summer's morning crested the eastern 
hills. ! Im-utlK 1 deeply of the pure air heavy with 
die odour of tar-weed and aromatic verdurous 
life. Somewhat of the vitality of the primitive 
entered through the pores of my body, and I felt 
the surging of a virgin life in a land of lawless 
beauty unfolding into a dawn as fresh as a new- 


born creation. The world f had but just left 
behind was as a dream forgotten. I stood related 
to naught save the present environm-mt. Life 
sang in my veins as if consciousness were about to 
pierce the veil of its own mystery. The dirge of 
renunciation was not heard, but, rather, the 
resonant heart-throbs of jov is my blood leaped 
quicker upon a sudden extension of subjec: ve. 
vision. From that moment the Shanti Ashr. v 
became a land apart from the territory just 
the fence, —the same yet not the same. The sr. 
rounding country was stock range and the habitat 
of wild-cats, coyote3 and lesser things of the wild. 
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The segment of the same range, called the Shanti 
Ashrama, was a land where the two ends of life 
met, — the primitive, where consciousness was 
masquerading behind hairy, four-legged forms and 
which shone through eyes glaring with the lust for 
blood ; and the human in which the animal was 
getting tired of the old game of blood and war, 
and in which consciousness was turning inward, 
scanning the horizon of the mind for a glint of that 
Life which no form can contain. The Shanti 
Ashrama was a land where the human was trying 
to snap the cord of slavery, to pierce the may a of 
bondage. 

The next hour was passed in the meditation 
cabin with G. and the young man mentioned. 
The meditation cabin was a place of diversified 
interests : Many personalities had been there and 
were closely associated with the little room, each 
lending to it something peculiar to itself. I sat in 
my old position to the left of the door upon enter- 
ing and directly opposite G. I looked about 
the room and located the place that each one of 
j;he old group had occupied. Designating them by 
their Sanskrit names, next to me to my left was 
Sankari, then Yogapriya, Haripriya, Nivritti and G.; 
then Swami Trigunatita, Dhira, Ujjvala, Prasuti, 
Uttachitta(?), and Sajjana. We used to sit thus 
and listen to the Swami read and talk, and then 
we would meditate. The old times came back to 
me with peculiar force, and during the first hour 
they were all there and I could feel their distinct 
personalities. It was a psychological reunion, the 
consciousness of a spiritual bond which cannot be 
dissolved by the lapse of years. 

The days began at five in the morning and 
closed at anywhere from ten to twelve at night. 
Though our life was routine, it was not inflexible. 
The ordering of the days was not arbitrarily im- 
posed, but was the inevitable means to the full 
enjoyment of spiritual Sadhana. There was an 
hour's meditation before breakfast and two hours 
of reading, meditating and discussion in the fore- 
noon. The early afternoon each spent as he choose. 
We met at three o'clock over lemonade in the 
dining room to discuss the various problems of 
the spiritual life and the glory of God. Full rein 
was given to the imagination and to individual 
expression. Each talked as he pleased, — now 
capricious and gossipy, now serious, now sceptical 


and argumentative . and now devotional. Again 
the invigorating hath after which we usually took 
long walks along the road to the Ashrama gate. 
Then came another hour's meditation before supper, 
which was commonly at six o'clock. Long dis~ 
missions followed and then another walk along 
the road to the gate and finally meditation before 
retiring. 

Many times after the last formal meditation we 
would talk and talk far into the night, nights of 
starry brilliance whose silence was broken into by 
the hooting of owls and the harking of coyotes. 
Those star-lit nights had a mystic content for the 
ear ready to listen. Voices of the night whost* 
cadences sounded sharp and distinct, denoting in 
dividuality, fused into a many-toned expression of 
the black, brooding stillness. They were the 
spokesmen of the silence from which they em- 
erged, — the snappy bark of the wild dog, the 
dismal hoot of the owl and the breath of the night 
itself breathing gently through the trees accom^ 
panied by the occasional snapping of a twig. The 
senses became alert and the imagination was 
kindled by the presence of mystery. It was a novel 
experience and, after a fashion, a meditation merely 
to sit and listen to these diverse calls from on* 
the surrounding blackness,— a blackness so denv 
that it assumed to the imagination the aspect of nn 
ominous presence unknown and unknowable, 
closing in on all sides, pressing as with a physical 
weight on the senses, crowding one into himself. 
Then there were moments when this din on the 
surface of the silence ceased to be through the 
awakening to subjective realities, and the encircling 
arms of mystery, dark and unfathomable, were 
forgotten. 

A trivial incident disclosed to me how treacher- 
ously near the surface our cave-man instincts he 
coiled. In the Ashrama was a cat. This creature 
was a peculiar annual having a sort of dual namie 
which 1 learned to respect from experience. She 
was loving and docile one moment and ferocious 
the next. One state would succeed the other with- 
out the slightest warning. One morning shortly 
after my arrival I was bestowing upon her a 
friendly caress in order to get properly acquainted, 
to her evident enjoyment when, of a sudden and 
without the least warning, she growled and turned 
on me burying her teeth and claws in my hand. 
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I was startled and shocked. I could not under- 
stand this conduct on the Ashrama. I looked at 
her in surprise as she crouched a short distance 
away glaring at me and threshing her tail angrily. 
1 felt the calm, blue eyes of G. riveted upon me 
with an amused expression. 1 could see no good 
reason for his being amused. I was not. I essayed, 
what I intended to be a benignant look on iny 
new-found enemy, and hied to act the part of one 
who takes all things, pleasant and otherwise, with 
philosophic indifference. JBut within was a malig- 
nant surging of the primitive. A picture unfurled 
before my subjective vision : My enemy and 
myself had a meeting outside the Ashrama com- 
pound, and our differences were then and there 
settled in red-corpuscled fashion. It did not take 
long. That cat was reduced to cat -tanmainH at 
once ; not even a hair was left to indicate that she 
had evei lived. The picture passed and once 
more I found myself looking tenderly into feroci- 
ous feline eyes. Then I bethought me of a switch 
which reposed in a convenient place in the dining 
room, and mentally reached for it with a spasm of 
pleasure, Hut that thought followed the other 
into the void. That switch, by the way, was one in 
a long series of switches which had been ruined 
in futile attempts to break the cat of the human 
trait of thievery. 1 am of the opinion, based on 
experience, that the reason that cat was not re- 
formed was because she never felt the switch. The 
dishes, the table and even the larder itself got the 
blows intended for the cat. The way she could 
dodge blows carefully and stealthily aimed from 
behind suggested the possession of occult powers. 
Perhaps she was an erstwhile Yogi fallen from 
grace. When one switch was wrecked, another was 
got, this time care being taken to got it large 
enough to make up for past failures in the event of 
possible successful blow, and yet not so large as to 
threaten the future usefulness of the crockery. I 
questioned the existence of that cat on the 
Ashrama. Then I questioned my own existence 
there. Perhaps an Ashiama was originally in- 
tended for culprits. Who else would need an 
inclosure ? 

Within a few days the young man, previously 
referred to, left for San Francisco, and G. and I 
were left alone. Life became more concentrated, 
more incisive and with a breadth commensurate 


with the increased depth. This is not said in dis- 
paragement of the third party ; but is merely a 
statement of fact which developed in accordance 
with the psychologic adjustment of energies. The 
mystery of human relationships will ever remain 
a mystery. The many but touch in the passing as 
“ ships that pass in the night, bespeak each other 
in passing, only a look or voice, then darkness 
again and a silence.” The darkness and the 
silence arc one and the event is over. Others may 
but touch, but the touch is momentous. Light is 
flashed in the contact and leaves in the passing a 
lustre which endures to the end. One thereby sees 
himself the clearer, and his vision becomes truer 
and deeper. We may not be able to analyse it nor 
do we want to. We only know that love is there, 
and we enjoy in silence. If a meeting of this 
character be but once, or but a few times, the 
memory were a benediction. Then there are 
those deeper personal contacts which give to one 
or both the experience of a sort of subjective 
luminosity. The very presence of such an one is 
cither a revolutionizing factor in the life of the 
other, or a fresh impetus directing his course with 
precision. It is as if the combination of responsive 
minds directed along spiritual themes reflects a 
super-poise which is no more the property of one 
than the other, but which each is conscious of and 
enters into according to his capacity. It gives 
mutual understanding even when mental processes 
are different. 

In the aggregate many hours were spent in the 
meditation cabin, hours of happy association with 
O., listening to his readings, illuminating com- 
ments and to the wisdom of his own deep, re- 
sourceful, spiritual life. The sanctity of the 
Ashrama is associated, to my mind, with three 
personalities, — Swami Vivekananda, Swami Turiya- 
nanda and G. The spiritual character of the place 
and these tremendous spiritual personalities are 
co-cxistent. This association makes the Ashram* 
a place of pilgrimage for all time, a shrine where 
the mind identifying itself with the spiritual life 
may be drawn inward incarnations nearer the goal 
by the sheer force of the inspiration derived from 
their personalities. Being there alone with G, 
brought me into comrady touch with one who it 
seemed to me lived in the presence of God. The 
Ashrama, then, became a place where piimitive 
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nature put on a finer raiment ; the notes of the 
lark became veritable songs of joy ; the rising and 
setting snn took on a more etherial brilliance and 
conveyed a new message, and all incidents were 
redeemed from the commonplace by the infilling 
of a new' life. This association also translated in 
a new light the traditional Sadhanas of the spiritual 
aspirant. Renunciation, which in the times gone 
by, had been associated with the idea of pain, 
unveiled and beamed with the face of joy, caressing 
one with the sense of luxuriant release from old 
confinements. The strenuous spiritual life hither- 
to conveying the idea of stern resistance to past 
rebellious tendencies became quickened into an 
enthusiasm in the enjoyment of which common in- 
dulgences of the old life fell away as incumberances. 
“ Long-faced ” religion was forgotten in the 
awakening to the present and practical reality of 
spiritual ideality. It was seen that the force of 
ideals alone may carry one through the preparatory 
stages of realisation. But ideals must be invincible ; 
then, and then only, the strenuous tests of dis- 
cipline will be passed through with enthusiasm. 
Nay, more : the power of ideals may bear one into 
transcendental experiences in apparent defiance of 
all traditional imperatives in mental and bodily 
discipline. The man whom the world calls a 
dreamer, immersed in his dream, awakens again, 
not to the reality of the world, but to the reality of 
his dream. Those many long walks with G. 
throbbed with spiritual idealism. We lived on that 
mystic boundary separating the every-day experi- 
ences from the region of dreams. The one was 
not less real than the other; in fact, it was more 
real than the other for it endowed the other with 
an ethereal radiance, transforming it into an ex- 
perience of enduring reality.- -the trysting place of 
the sages an. 1 , the secre* retreat of Cod-communion. 

The meditation cabin was the heart of the Ashrama. 
There the mind was tested, its strength, endurance 
and incisive power determined. There T was 
reminded that religion and philosophy are but 
hazy ideas to most students. Our common ten- 
dency is lo drift along these lines of thought. We 
feel our way and sleep our way into this and that 
view and lazily ruminate on the prospect. We 
have more of intellectual appreciation of spiritual 
’ideals than vital desire to embody such ideals. 
There is nothing strenuous in our mental action, 


nothing alert and incisive in our vision. We lean 
on props and hobble along as best we may in our 
infirmity : and strive to cover up our defects, if we 
be so fortunate as to be aware of them, by posing, 
dealing in platitudes and playing to the spectacular. 
Has the aspirant’s life been built about figures of 
speech? Has he been hiding behind sophistries 
and ethical and moral conceits ? What does he 
really believe, and how does he believe it and 
why? What is the substance of his faith? Are 
his ayes and nays determined by some beloved 
personality, by reverence paid lo aulhoiily, or by 
efficient working of his own mind in which 
extraneous influences and temporary vantage* 
points are given their proper subordinate place ■? 
Can the mind set itself to solve these and many 
other problems which confront the awakening mind 
every hour of the day ? If so, then the meditation 
cabin with its broad vistas of spiritual life extend- 
ing therefrom will become a means to the unfold- 
ing of his spiritual possibilities. 

Speaking for myself, hours in the meditation 
cabin were not always devoted lo meditation nor, 
for that matter, even lo subjects commonly consi- 
dered holy. I formally entered, fojmally to read 
and to think about things appertaining to God. 
The very formality of the occasion seemed to 
challenge the vagaries oi ignoble habit. 1 sat in 
Padma posture with closed eyes and tried to drive 
out foreign thoughts The stillness pounded on 
the ear-drums and the mind reacted to the battle 
cry of lcbcllious tendenues. A muiad voices 
enticed the mind into the aiena of past t\\peiiem:e> 
where it was openly assaulted by old friends, un • 
welcome friends, whose blandishments were well- 
nigh irresistible. It was haul to shake old friends 
even though they call unhidden. They grip one 
with the force of perpetual obligations. So l 
found myself driven to appeal to the Lord from 
their importunities. This is the common experi- 
ence of all who have given themselves over to 
spiritual practices. It is the resistance of old 
habits of thought to new mental processes. The 
remedy is lo strengthen the ideal ; that is, to be- 
come convinced to the exclusion of all logical 
rebellion that man is Soul, not body. 

(To he concluded). 
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71. Now I am going to tell you fully 
about what you ought to know — the dis- 
crimination between the Sell and non-Self. 
Listen to it and decide about it in your 
mind. 

WrgmTPTTT^eT^ l 

«n^re*#r$u3sr»reri$i- 

dh*r$^3*r»*Rra[ mil 

72. Composed of the seven ingredients 
viz., marrow, bones, fat, flesh, blood, skin, 
and cuticle, and consisting of the follow- 
ing limbs and their parts — legs, thighs 
the chest, arms, the back, and the head — 

sr* imfa srrnar srcrc 

jJnrreqt <|§r: i 

^rfa +RT-cr rfrnr iivs^ii 

73. — 'Phis body, reputed to be the 
abode of the in fat ua Lion of ‘ 1 and mine, 1 
is designated by sages as the gross body. 
The sky, air, lire, water and earth are 
subtle elements. They — 

The s ky, air etc. ---These are the materials out 
of which the gross body has been fanned. They 
have got two stales, one subtle and the other gross.} 

qTJRmmfemTiT *P*TT 

=sr l 

nmnEctCrar fqqqr naffer 

q« *4r^g: n\syii 

74. Being united with parts oi one 
another and becoming gross (they) form 
the gross body. And [licit subtle essences 


form sense-objects — the groups of five 
such as sound and the rest which conduce 
to the happiness of the experience!, the 
individual soul. 

| Being limit'd fce. --The process is as follows : 
Kach ot the five clcirn nts is divided into two parts, 
one of the two halves imther divided into four 
parts, 'then each gross element is formed by 
the union uf one-half ot itself with one-eighth of 
each of the other four. 

Subtle exit' nces Tiinmdfrti ,\. 

Form seuM’-ttlja Is-- by being received by die 
sense-organs. 

Sound and Ih<. nst — sound, touch, smell, taste 
and sight. 

//tip pi ness &c.-~ -Happiness includes its opposite, 
— misery also. 1 

I 

wrqrfar ^|rg4r: 

3T?R sfmr. ll'SXH 

75. Those fools who are tied to these 
sense-objects by t lie stout cord of attach- 
ment, so very difficult to snap, come and 
depait, up and down, carried amain by the 
powerful emissary of one’s own action. 

• Come and depart (<fc . — Become subject to 
birth and death and assume various bodies from 
those, ut angels m those of brutes, according to th® 
merits of their woik. 

Powerful emissary frY.—Just as culprit seizing 
things not belonging to him is put in tetters and 
sentenced by the royal affair in various ways, so 
the Jiva, oblivious ot his real nature, through his 
uttm hment to sense-object is subjected to varioub 
kinds ot miseiy. j 

aaafeftr. q^wVq qsr 
q^c^rorg: q=s;r i 

SttfRRipq^tfR- 

« q*rf*ufu?r. faq \\*t\\ 
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76. The deer, the elephant, the moth, 
the fish and the black-bee — these live have 
died, being tied to one or other of the five 
senses viz., sound etc., through their own 
attachment. What then is in store for 
man who is attached to all these five! 

f Their own attachment: The word ‘ guna ’ in 
the text means both 1 a rope * and ‘ a tendency.’ j 

jfrar faro: ^nira*fa*rafa i 

fa* fa^far wTTfrrt t *rej*r«i*ra; tivsvsu 

77. Sense-objects are more virulent in 
their evil effects than the poison of the 
cobra even. Poison kills one who takes it, 
but those others kill one who even looks 
at them through the eyes. 

[ Looks at them eyes. — The mention of the 

eyes here is only typical, and implies the other 
sense-organs also ; contact with the external world 
by any organ, is intended. ] 

fa**rom«rr*rarar fag^r: I 

** Hr?*: ll'sqi 

7(S. He who is free from the terrible 
fetters of the hankering for the sense- 
objects so very difficult to get rid of, is 
alone fit for liberation, and none else, — 
even though he be versed in all the six 
Shastras, 

[ Six Shastras. - The six schools of Indian 
philosophy are meant. Mere book-learning with- 
out the heart’s yearning for emancipation will not 
produce any effect. ] 

gg$j- 

fwnwnrc sfaqrggsrera; i 
wmrsr^T 

fa^s fafa*«* ii'SE.n 

79. Those seekers after liberation who 
have got only an apparent dispassion 
(Vairagya) and arc trying to cross the 
ocean of Samsara (relative existence) , the 
shark of hankering catches the throat and 
violently snatching away drowns them 
half-way. 

[ Snatching dftwy— from the pursuit of Brahma- 
jnana. j 



*r »T5sfa lisoil 

80. He who has killed the shark known 
as sense-object with the sword of mature 
dispassion, crosses the octrau of Samsara) 
free from all obstacles. 

| Dispassion — Vairagya. ] 


fafar i 

n*$?n mm g*5trr 
sra*fa nsifaspr fafac 

81. Know that death quickly overtakes 
the stupid man who walks along the dread- 
ful ways of sense-pleasure, whereas one 
who walks in accordance with the in- 
structions of a well-wishing and worthy 
Guru, as also his own reasoning, achieves 
his end — know this to be true. 





smrforen^T5flr3r fapmrarm; Hf ^ii 

82. If indeed thou hast a craving foi 
liberation slum sense-objects from a good 
distance as you would do poison and al- 
ways cultivate carefully the nectar-like 
virtues of contentment, compassion, for- 
gi ve ness , s l raigh t - f or wa rd ness , calm uc s: , 
and self-control. 


I?: *rfafs?regwr *t*% 

JFisfa mvi'tt irfar ll^n 


83. Whoever leaves aside what should 
always be attempted, viz., I he emancipa- 
tion from the bondage of Ignorance with- 
out beginning and passionately seeks to 
nourish this body-- -which is an object for. 
others to enjoy— commits suicide thereby. 

( Far others to enjoy to be eattn by dogs and 
javkah after death, j 
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84. Whoever seeks to realise the Self 
by devoting himself to the nourishment of 
the body, proceeds to cross a river by 
catching hold of a crocodile, mistaking it 
for a log. 

faftf&cir ibm iron 

85. So for a seeker after liberation the 
infatnation over things like the body is a 
dire death. He who has thoroughly con- 
quered this deserves the state of freedom. 

! Infatuation . —That 1 am ihc body or that the 
body etc. are mine, j 


STOK1KS ( 

Guru 

:i) 

Guru Nanak lias now begun his ministry tor 
distributing his hard-earned jewels of spirituality 
among the multitude , he taught people who came 
to him, opened their spiritual eyes, liy his flaming 
words of y na uii (knowledge) and renunciation, he 
awakened spirituality in multitudes of people 
f wJ by Ins infallible blessings removed their 
t bondages of Kaima. Thus within a short time, a 
large number of people both Hindus and Mussul- 
mans took refuge under him and sat at his blessed 
fclat discarding their previous lifeless forms of relig- 
|kii. At this the jealousy of the priests — the Kajis 
: and Mullahs — were roused, and burning for revenge 
! ihey complained to the then reigning Nabab that 
Nanak Sahib had given himself out as the true wor» 
; shipper of the Lord and preaching that both Hindus 
j a,1( l Mussulmans were equal in the eyes of God ; 

I lhat these words of his were all make-believe inten- 
ded to attract the multitude, and that the sincerity 
ot his words would be proved only if lie would 
j°hi us in congregational prayer in the mosque. 
3 be Nabab thereupon invited Nanak Sahib to prayer 
phh them m the mosque Guiu Nanak in the 


4 differ afspsiTt: tot <T5K iro 

86. Conquer the infatuation over things 
like the body, one’s wife and children, — 
conquering which the sages reach that su- 
preme state of Vishnu. 

j Supreme stale of Vishnu . — From Kig-Veda, 
I. xxii. 20-21. ; 

<£rrr ^3: ii*;\sii 

87. This gross body is to be deprecated 
for it consists of the skin, flesh, blood, 
arteries and veins, fat, marrow and bones, 
mid full of other offensive things 

(To be continual.) 

vtfci 

)V SAINTS 

Nanak. 

ordinary way went with the Nabab and Kaji to 
mosque, but when the congregation had stood 
in a row for sometime, lie suddenly left the line 
and retiring to a come;, sat him sell down, 
When the Namaj (the congugational pi aver ) was 
finished, people appealing to the Nabnb said. “Now 
see, your Majesty, his hypocrisy has been ex- 
posed, he is not willing to join us in prayer 
although he preaches that Hindus and Mussul- 
mans are equal in the eyes of God." When 
asked by the Nabab as to the reason of his leaving 
the prayer, the Gum Sahib said. “ Whoever with 
undivided attention and whole heaiipm*. to the 
Lord, f am with him in the prayer ’.vln. the/ he be 
a Hindu or Mussulman, but whose nuu-l is wander- 
ing and not given to the i ord hi the prayer 1 
can never be with him, whoever he may be. Here, 
what to speak of ordinal v beings neither the 
Nabab's mind was in the mosque in prayer nor 
that of the Kaji (the priest j but His Majesty's 
mind had travelled to Kabul and Kandahar and 
engaged in buying fine horses for hissiabelry while 
the Kajis mind had gone to his own home and 
busy in protecting die new-bom coil ot h^ nur* 
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from falling into the well within the stable-com- 
pound. Do you call this mockery the prayer of the 
Lord ? Is this His worship or somebody else's ? 
How can I join such prayer ? Therefore did I leave 
the row ?” Hearing Nanak utter these true words 
and astonished at this disclosure of Nanak’s power 
of being in the hearts of men, both the Nawab and 
Kaji ashamed at finding their thoughts laid bare, and 
conscious of their sacrilegious guilt, fell at the feet 
of the Guru Sahib and begged to be taught 
by him. 

( 2 ) 

Guru Nanak, was so full of the true spirit of re- 
nunciation and Vairagya, that the following story 
illustrating his burning renunciation and his hatred 
of all earthly things and hankering after only the 
true bliss of spirituality, is extant among the 
sadhus of Northern India. 

The Guru Sahib was then travelling about as a 
wandering Fakir, living on food from bhiksha and 
going about from pilgrimage to pilgrimage in the 
four directions whichever way his holy steps took 
him courting dangers, diflicuities, facing starvation 
and even death, withal with his heart full of the 
sweet balm of love for the Lord and reliance on 
His Divine Providence. lie happened to visit 
the pilgrimage of Hinglaj which is situated at 
furthest end of India on the borders of Beluchi- 
sthan, and reached by a most difficultly accessible 
route. After visiting the holy places he came to a 
place where he found monks who have become 
the heads and abbots of big Maths, living in great 
luxury and ease and possessing hoards of wealth 
and exciting the admiration and respect of “ the 
multitu(le ,> by their power of working miracles which 
they have acquired. They have also been monks 
who have forgotten their vows and straggling from 
the quest of Spirit become immersed in material 
wealth and with material manifestation of power 
such as the power of healing deseases and 
were content with that as then goal in life. When 
these Mohunts or Abbots saw this young monk with 
beautiful face lit up with a heavenly glow and 
his humble mien they were much attracted to him 
and asked him to take his bhiksha (alms) from them. 
Nanak stood there silent and when they insisted 
he only said, ,# I do not want the ordinary bhiksha 
( alms ) of food from you.” « Then ask for other 
valued things of the world, or wealth, for posses- 
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sions, for land, chariots, horses, elephants, for 
the power of healing and working miracles and 
we shall grant thy prayer for the asking.” 
Then Nanak with an air of great supplication 
and with tears in his eyes said, “ Kuch garibi deo 
?naharaj } " which means “ Sirs, do grant me a little 
of the spirit of Poverty.” Struck by this anti- 
climax, between what they were willing profusely 
to give and what Nanak had asked for so suppliant- 
ly, these abbots with their minds bewildered 
and bated breath looked at each other and 
wondered who this young man must be and what 
must be within him which makes him discard with 
scorn all that man values most and welcome 
Poverty which everybody runs away from as a 
priceless treasure ; and we with all our wealth and 
possessions and psychic powers have not the power 
to grant this little prayer of this begging monk. 
Then in the holy company of Nanak and through 
his grace their eyes were opened, how they ha\e 
fallen from their vows and straggled from the 
path and become entangled in material possession 
and were led by the influence of Nanak to distend 
all wealth and material possession, and go in 
search of the Lord, the Essence of Spirit, and tin: 
Abode of True bliss and Freedom. 

Of the three vows which the monk takes. 
Poverty, chastity and obedience, he values Poveiq 
above all the wealth and treasures of the world and 
as zealousy guards it as it were as a pearl of great 
price. 


BY THIS WAV. 

A Notice* 

Prof. Pramatlu Nath Mukhcrjee’s pamphlet on 
“ Some Thoughts on Education in India ” con- 
tains original reflections on the subject of Indian 
Education which are of great value to students of 
Indian culture and civilisation. During the re- 
construction period of human history through 
which we are passing, this laying bare of the soul 
of a culture and emphasing the distinctive fealuies, 
are of singular interest, when the exaggerated 
claims of certain forms of culture are being 
brought to their proper light and shade and 
when there has been a searching of hearts and 
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appraising of the basic ideal's of types of culture 
unprecedented for a long time, precipitated by 
the spectacle of a world-war with all its gruesome 
incidents in the full glare of twentieth-century 
civilisation. For in the comparison of cultural 
ideals which are sure to take place, mankind will 
have to pronounce its verdict on their intrinsic 
merits. 

Two distinct ideals informing two different 
social and national organisations emerge to view, 
and the distinctiveness of their informing ideals 
are so well-marked in some important matters, that 
they have followed two different courses guiding 
the destiny of mankind along different channels 
— we mean the Indian and the European. The 
object of the Hindu civilisation is to guide the 
destinies of all who come under its fold to the 
high table-land of spiritual realisation of the one- 
ness of the Soul with the lhahman the Universal 
Soul, through the ascendiug scale of social order 
in which life is ranged as in a ladder. This 
has been compassed by a great simplification of 
the externals of life, the forces of indiscriminate 
competiton has been mi ligated by caste system, and 
tiie path has been paved for the spiritual realisation 
of all. The whole force of Hindu society has been 
to prevent the expenditure of powers and energies 
in the lower, material planes of existence as little 
as possible and to conserve it for employment on 
the higher spiritual planes — so that everybody 
might finish his h/io^a, enjoyment, and gather the 
necessary knowledge and Vairagya and make the 
march back from the senses and establish his 
home in the Spiritual Realm and once estab- 
lished there the power and fruition of his energis- 
ing on all planes will be brought under control. 
This is what has been styled “ Spiritual auton- 
omy ’’ by the writer in the pamphlet. When 
this is recognised as the ultimate goal in Hindu 
civilisation, everything forms of a piece with it, 
its social order, its manner, customs, all fall in 
their natural place, as feeder strains to the main 
current. 

The author has gone to some lengths and 
detail in framing what may be called a con- 
stitution i. e. planning beforehand a scheme 
worked out in some detail as to how the education 
system are to be staffed, managed. We must 
confess we have greaf misgivings, of all worked- 


out schemes of collective life planned decades 
ahead, in which all the minuLc of detail are laid 
out and social life is thereby virtually dictated to 
a pre-worked-out scheme. But hy ibis we do not 
mean to exclude consideiation ot the ideals 
underlying the institutions of a culture and its 
hearing with regard to each other, its adjust- 
ment to other cultures which surround k as the 
author has done in the major part ot the pamphlet. 
We do not believe that well-being lies in that ; 
but the true revivalist work confines itself to 
revealing and intensifying the soul of the people, 
and leave them to work it out; for it is extremely 
venturesome to assert, what new forms of ex- 
pression, what undreamt-of application the revivi- 
fied soul of a people will find in new environ- 
mental conditions. We believe we are fortified in 
these reflections by the authoiity of Swami Vivcka- 
nanda who never cared to build elaborate plans for 
the future, but revealed the soul of the people and 
emphasised it with all the force at his command 
and given their lost individuality, he believed they 
would stand up in their strength, self-conscious, self- 
reliant, and taking their destiny in hand, will work 
out their own salvation. Therefore the first step to 
be hewn out of the rock of ages, according to him, 
is to flood the land with spiritual ideas, throw the 
inestimable jewels of spirituality enshrined in our 
scriptures and practicaliscd in the lives of a long 
succession of religious personages broadcast 
over the length and breadth of the land. He had the 
genius to foresee also that nothing will send such 
galvanic shock of strength through the mass of 
people, a- these spiritual ideals to which they are 
constitutionally hound to respond energetically. 

Before the awakened power of the Spirit of the 
people all that stands in the way of its self- 
realisation will vanish without the necessity of our 
cursing or villi Tying this particular enjoin or that. 
All the precautions then that finds in our author’s 
constitution-making as safeguards against the dis- 
ruptive influence of an alien culture, will have 
no meaning then. For the strength of a culture 
will be enhanced not hy the ingenuity, number 
or rigidity of the barriers which protect it, but its 
intrinsic, inherent strength which will help it to meet 
all cultures face to face, and then the revitalised 
culture may be 1<‘K to itself to hold its own, and to 
assimilate and absorb, according to its needs. The 
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mass of restrictions which gird round our social 
structure, however necessary as a transitional 
protective measure, certainly do not argue its 
strength, but it may be safely surmised that with 
the accession of strength in the internal organ- 
ism they will fall away or diminish of themselves. 
But both the premature pulling down of these or 
the endeavour to rivet them tighter, or multiplying 
them with the false hope of giving added strength 
to the body is equally mischievous and will only 
tend to weaken it. 

What Prof. Mukhopadhyaya says with regard to 
the principle of education, we find ourselves in 
full agreement. Education should not merely sup- 
ply with one a mass of information which he hardly 
knows how to assimilate, or manage. Before the 
information is collected, or along with it the mind 
should pass through a rigorous course of concentra- 
tion by which the mind should learn how to tackle 
facts, how to hold them in mind for a long time and 
compare and think on them. This practice of formal 
concentration forms an integral and important part 
of our Hindu system of education, where the 
Brahmin student practices concentration every day 
as part of his religious duties. When he has learnt 
concentration he can collect facts at will and such 
a trained mind put upon anything will evolve 
marvellous results out of it. 

When the Frofessor speaks of men and women 
as playing different roles in life and polarity of 
man and woman being an expression of the gist 
of existence, we also agree and no education 
which does not educate her in the line of her 
peculiar development and seeks only to approxi- 
mate her to the state, mentality, qualities of men 
at the sacrifice of her female qualities is fore- 
doomed to failure, especially in this country. All 
woman should be educated to the approximation of 
that noble type of womanhood immortalised in 
our Epics in the noble character of Sri Sita Devi, 
great in great reserves of silent power of purity, 
devotion and self-effacement and the calm dignity 
born of the infinite power of love and peace and 
selfsacvifice instinctively commanding the homage 
of all men. 

The author has rightly emphasised the need of 
Brahmacharya in our educational system, which has 
always commanded a dectatcrial position in our 
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Hindu system. With the assimilation of Brahma- 
charya in the system, the almost prepondera- 
ting dependence on physical food arid “nerve- 
tonics and medicines ” for the nourishment 
strengthening of body and mind will be 
curtailed enormously, for it is not “ bread and 
butter and milk,” so prominently nourish and 
invigorate the mind and body as Brahmacharya. 
Brahmacharya is the real tonic and nourisher 
par excellence and once established in it even 
the least food, both in kind and quality will give 
marvellous results, for then the energy born of 
food will all be retained, transmuted into thoughts, 
and employed, as the higher powers, instead of 
being dissipated as sex-thoughts and imaginings. 
The consciousness of great “Ojas” and vigour 
of brain and the release from a predominant 
dependence upon what is called “good” food, 
is experienced by all Sadhus and others, who go in 
for akhanda ( unbroken ) Brahmacharya. Brahma- 
charya gives great tone to the physical body, 
releases it greatly from the dwanda (duality) of heat 
and cold, physical pain and pleasure and infinitely 
enhances its powers of suffering privations and 
resisting disease. Brahmacharya forms a corner- 
stone of our culture and it seems possible to revive 
its basis among large numbers as it is ingrained in 
our system. 

The author shows great depth of thought and 
ingenuity in exposing some of the basic ideals and 
general principles underlying the Hindu system 
of culture, and is replete with reflections which 
are attractive both by their originality and ingenuity 
and its nicety of presentment. We could hardly 
do justice to all the matters discussed in this 
interesting pamphlet, within the short space of this 
notice but we have much pleasure in saying that we 
have both enjoyed and profitted by the perusal of 
this thoughtful article. The place where the author 
presents his statement of the two plans of adapta- 
tion, the indoor and outdoor, of the two types 
of culture, the introspective and inwardly directed 
culture ( Anlarmukha ) of the East and the 
objective and outwardly directed (Bahirmukhd) 
culture of the West is very fine as it brings out 
their respective merits. We give the quotation : — 

“ I may briefly characterise the contrast between 
the two plans of adaptation — out-door and in-door 
as I may call them respectively. 
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The direction of the former plan is indicated by 
the common formula — adaptation of the self to 
the environment. Here the main current of energy 
is allowed to flow outwards : alertness or readiness 
to react becomes the prime virtue. Thus instead 
of primarily conserving and developing his own 
constitutional energy, man allows himself to dis- 
sipate in endless reactions against endless external 
stimuli, misconceiving the importance of such 
desultory and eccentric exercise. He wrongly 
thinks that energy can be best developed by such 
occupation and exercise alone, that energy is a 
commodity that must be gathered abroad and 
brought home in the shape of food, fellowship, 
books, lectures and newspapers ; he hardly suspects 
that every cell — nay, every atom — of his body is a 
magazine of stored-up energy of incalculable 
magnitude, indeed a centre where energy consid- 
ered both in its kinetic and potential forms is 
simply equal to the whole Cosmic Power 
which this universe is. The nature of the out- 
door plan is this : preserve and develop the body 
by food and 41 running ” exercise, and by strain- 
ing every nerve to purge the surroundings of 
the myriads of visible and invisible foes that would 
bring disease, suffering and death to us, by not 
only keeping our powder always dry but always 
exchanging shots with our natural or artificial 
energies — this indeed is life perpetually on the war- 
path, a life-long living in the trenches. In grappl- 
ing with disease for instance it produces its horrible 
prescriptions of disinfectants, medicines and the 
so-called preventive measures. The plan of 
building up the mind is also similar from this 
point of view. It begins by assuming that the 
mind is practically a tabula rasa ” at the start, 
and that therefore the gathering of experience, the 
building up of will and character, is mainly an out- 
door business, a matter of accumulating and 
arranging impressions. The self therefore grows 
by accretion and epigenesis and not by unfolding 
and evolution. The correct method is observation, 
and analysis and not intuition. The will and 
character again must be formed in the continual 
putting forth of effort tc parry off the blows aimed 
at us from outside— in the seeking of prey and 
warding off enemy, to translate the whole affair into 
biological terms. We are all familiar with the 
fttture and consequences of this plan of life. 


The formula of the latter plan of adaptation is 
the converse of that of the former — adaptation of 
the environment to the self. The self recognises 
and is bent upon realizing its own highest , 
potentialities, its ideals ; it proceeds to adapt the 
environments to the needs of this process of self- 
fulfilment, to conform the outer to the rule and 
standard of the inner. This shows that it is not a 
plan of ignoring and neglecting the outer, but that 
of making it serviceable in the best possible 
manner to the conservation and concentration of 
energy within, by which act alone can the poten- 
tialities of our nature be realised in a measure 
worthy of the cost of the attempt. The classical 
example is what is depicted by Kalidasa : the great 
god Mahadeva absorbed in deep meditation in his 
favourite haunt, the mount Kailasa; and Nandi, 
the rod of authority in hand, conforming Nature, 
living and non-living, to the tune and repose and 
depth of his master’s great meditation. This is 
the symbol of spiritual as distinguished from 
merely animal adaptation. The principal features 
of this in-door method should be noted thus : (1) 
Its vital philosophy, viz. that the body is not a 
mass of inert 41 particles ” governed only by 
Newton’s laws of motion but a mass of centres or 
stores of energy, partly kinetic but vastly potential, 
which by the regulation of vital metabolism and 
sense-activity should be rendered a maximum 
kinetic force ; that the external stimuli should only 
assist this internal release or awakening of power 
(it should be noted that I am using these terms of 
dynamical science in somewhat rough senses). 
Its spiritual philosophy, viz., that the mind of the 
child far from being a tabula rasa or simply a 
store of vague hereditary disposition, is a centre 
through which the whole universal stress is operat- 
ing and overflowing, so that at the back of the 
poor child’s will we have the whole cosmic power 
given and awaiting — Mahashakti or the Mother of 
the world Herself. The key to the hidden sources 
of power, knowledge and happiness is to be found 
therefore not in outer observation, running exercise 
and externally directed gratification, but in intuition 
culminating in dhyana and samadhi which outer 
observation may suggest and assist but not distract ; 
in the concentration of the will-power preferably 
upon internal centres of force culminating in what 
is technically known in the science of Yoga as 
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samyama which motor exercise may assist and 
safe-guard but not dissipate (e. g., a form of breath- 
ing exercise called pranavama) ; and in the quiet- 
ing of the passions, in the subsidence of the 
distracting shadows or chimeras of pleasures so 
that the self may fall back, upon its own substratum 
which . is love, sweetness and bliss '( previa and 
ananda ), and the externa! gratification of the self — 
Induced by external causes and referring to external 
objects — must be such as to tend to this con- 
summation.” 


REVIEWS. 

Brahmadarsana or intuition of the. Absolute, 
being a introduction to the study of Hindu 
philosophy, by Sri Ananda Acharya. Published 
by Macmillan <£. Go. Ltd., London. Size 
7j by 5 inches. 

This little book embodies a series of lectures 
delivered in Norway hv Sri Ananda Acharya who 
has been doing Vedanta-propagalion work in 
England. This book represents an attempt to 
present the ideas and conceptions of Hindu philo- 
sophy to the students of Vedanta philosophy in the 
West. The difficulties besetting one who attempts 
to render the unfamiliar terms and ideas of Indian 
philosophy to Western mind in a form to make 
them acceptable to the religious mind of the 
West is great ; and the writer is to be congratulated 
on the apparent ease and attractiveness with which 
he has succeeded in presenting the abstruse and 
recondite conclusions and the lines of argument 
of Hindu philosophies in a terse, luminous and 
attractive garb. These lectures on some of the 
deep problems of Indian philosophy aie a little 
scrappy, but they do not pretend to be a systematic 
treatise ; but we would have been gladder if the 
author had gone to greater lengths in bringing out 
some of the essential differences between the 
conclusions of Indian and Western philosophy and 
the difference of outlook resulting therefrom ; and 
we are conscious of the limitations imposed on him 
by the circumstances in which these lectures were 
delivered. But as an easy presentment of an array 
of conclusions and lines of argument of some of 
the most important problems of the systems of 
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Indian philosophy, we have no hesitation in saying 
that these lectures, scrappy and insufficient though 
they be to some extent, form a good introduction 
to students of Indian philosophy in the West. 

Life of Ranoji Rao Sdndhia (Founder of the 
Gwalior State) by Mukund Wamanrao Bur way. 
Judge, Small Cause Court, Indore. Siae 
5 by 7 inches. 

This is a short and well-written life of the 
famous lieutenant of Baji Raji Peshwa — who built 
and consolidated the Maharatta empire during the 
period ot decadence of Moghul Empire. The life 
achievements, exploits and conquests of Baji Rao 
Peshwa, perhaps one of the greatest persona- 
lities of the Maharatta period, second only to 
Sivaji whom Ranoji Rao served faithfully as a 
lieutenant in his exploits, is given at some length. 
In return for his loyal and faithful services. Ranoji 
Rao had the Jhagir conferred on him by the 
Peshwa, and he became the founder of the piescnt 
Gwaliar State. The writer has written the lives rd: 
the Maharatta heroes appreciatively and he has 
helped to dispel some aspersions on their charac- 
ter by reference to Indian and European sources. 
It is interesting to note that as Sri Samarath Ramdas 
Swami inspired the life and activities of Sivaji, 
the life of Baji Rao Peshwa was under the inspir- 
ing and chastening influence § of Sri Bruhmundr.?, 
Swami of Dhawadshi. 

Biochemistry . Published by J P. Pandit k Co., 
Bhntedi, Zampa, Baroda. Price Rs. 2. Size 
5 by 8 inches. 

This is' a book on the new system of treatment 
started by Dr. Schuster and since taken on by some 
eminent physicans of America and Europe, the 
principle of treatment which is called that of tissue 
remedy is the natural one — that the inorganic cell- 
salts which along with water and organic matter 
constitutes the human body, are the real cell, and 
tissue builder, which use the other constituents for 
building cells and tissues; when these cell-salts are 
deficient disease sets it and the proper treatment 
is to supply the deficiencies of the cell-salts and 
help nature to cure herself through the blood by 
supplying deficiencies. The originators and sup- 
porters also claim that the efficiency of drugging 
like in allopathy with powerful agents or the law of 
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srnilia smilibis curanUr in Homoeopathy is condi- 
tioned greatly by the power of the human organism 
in building cell-tissues by the inorganic cell-salts 
and the best way is helping nature by restoring 
the cell-salts to normal portions. Biochemic system 
employ only 12 remedies corresponding to the 
twelve tissue or cell-salts. In this book the appli- 
cation of the twelve remedies to various diseases is 
given in some detail. 

We have no experience of this treatment but 
ihc testimonials of Biochemistry appended with this 
book include from some doctors who claim grand 
results have been obtained in practice. 'Hie price of 
the remedies is also cheap, one box of 1 oz. 
powders of the 12 remedies of potency 3 x ( x 72 x 
costing Rs. 10 only. |. P. Pandit k Co., Baroda. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

Wk have received the report of Ramkrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kanhhal for the month of 
Apiil 1 1 8. indoor patients: There were 6 old 
cases, and 21 new admitted, 15 discharged cured, 
4 died, 1 left treatment. Ouldooi patients: There 
were 2260 cases ot which 1021) new and 1231 
repented numbers. 

balance of 1 he last month ... Rs. 5253-10-9 

Total Receipts ... ... Rs. 347-14-0 

Total ... Rs. 5601-8-9 

Total Diabmsements „ 610-13-9 


Balance in hand Rs. 4990-11-0 
The Sw ami in charge writes to us to say that 
the income of the Sc ashram a has decreased 
owing to the war and the expenses are rising on 
account of the high prices prevailing especially of 
medicine and cloth., and lie appeals to the gener- 
ous public on whose vunport the Ashraina works to 
augment its help and encouragement. 

The 83rd Birthday celebration of Bhagavan Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramabainsa was held in Mercara, 
Mysore, on Sunday the 7U1 April 1918 by the mem- 
bers of the Vedanta Society helped by the gener- 
ous public. The occasion was graced by the 
presence of His Holiness Swami Nirmaianandaji, 


a direct disciple of Sri Ramakrishna Parama- " 
hatnsa. ) On the arrival of His Holiness he was 
greeted by the people who pjostrated at his holy 
feet and after being garlanded drove through the 
crowded streets to the Omkare.shwar Temple Hall : 
where he was put up during his ::ujoui n in Mercara. 
Till the 1 ilh April when the Swaiuiji left this 
place for Travancore to supeivUe the Mission 
work that is being done there, the Swamiji held 
religious discourses both morning and evening 
which were very illuminating and religious doubts 
cleared in these class- talks. On the day ot cele- 
bration a large photo of Sri Ramakrishna was 
placed in a beautifully decorated mandapam and 
the Bhajana party started at 8 a. m. with this 
mandapam from the Central High School Hall. 
It was a grand sight to see — lhe-« «oure of attraction 
being the Swami NirmulanamUp who walked in 
front of the mandapam . The piog :«;s of pro- 
cession was very slow owing 10 the »ffe rings of 
fruits and flowers with arahikam J- .1 at every 
step. At about 1 p. m. the party .ied to the 
place ot starting. When the prove-: »on came to 
its destination, some three hundred p» or ‘Xarayanas* 
were provided with food and sumptuously fed. 
A harikalha recital was made by a Brahmin 
devotee as an act of devotion. Ga being called 
ujjon by Ran Bahadur K. Appayya. Retired Assis- 
tant Commissioner who presided on the occasion, 
Air. C. lM. Rama Rao, u. v.. l. t.. gave a short 
discourse on the Life and Teachings of Guru- 
maliaiaj. The lecture was. though bref, very clear 
and impressive, the important points in the Life and 
Teachings ol the world Teacher of the modern age 
being touched upon at full length. At the earnest 
request of the audience the Swamiji made a short 
and impressive speech. The gist ol it was that 
Bhagavdn Sri Ramakrishna came to the world to 
make mankind understand that all religions were 
so many roads leading to the same coal, that there 
need not be any quaiiel 01 fig-*’ -veen any two 
religions. After Swamiji's specun mangalarthy ’ 
was made, Prasad was distributed and the function 
came to a close. 

’We have received the following : — 

The Dacca Branch of the Ramkrishna Mission 
started a Free School in November 1214 with the 
object of diffusing education among poor and 
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neglected classes irrespective of caste, creed or 
colour, so that they may intelligently and honestly 
earn their livelihood. At first there were 
'.only 22 students in the School and an Infant 
?Class was only opened but the number of 
students has risen to 125 and the standard of 
the School is at present up to Class IV of the 
Calcutta University School Curriculum. Much of 
the education in India has ever been under 
monastic control which served a two-fold purpose, 
first in putting before the young the true ideal of 
education and secondly in moulding their moral 
and spiritual life. And with this end in view the 
School has been placed under the conduct of the 
iJBrahmaclmri monastic members of the Mission, 
Snd moral and spiritual training have been adapted 
as a part of the General Curriculum. To provide 
for the poor classes, whose first need is the earn- 
ing of their daily bread, the authorities have in 
mind a plan to open some lines of technical 
education for giving the boys practical training in 
agriculture, carpentry and other cottage industries 
and the like, which remain as yet unattcmptcd, so 
to say, solely for want of resources. In short, pure 
national culture is what the School aims at. In 
the circumstances may not this institution be 
deserving of the sympathy and patronage of the 
benevolent and patriotic sons of India ? 

On the 10th May 1918, there was gathering of 
some respectable gentlemen of the locality and the 
guardians and tutors of the students reading in the 
School on the occasion of its prize distribution 
ceremony. A report of the School from its start 
up till now was read and there were some 
recitations from the classics. The President then 
gave away the prizes and the meeting dispersed. , 

The eighty-third birthday anniversary of Sri 
Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was celebrated at the 
Ramakrishna Mutt, Vaniyambadi, Madras, on the 
19th May 1918 with great eclat. The Mutt hall 
was tastefully decorated and on a specially erected 
wooden altar was seated a big life-like picture of 
Sri Ramakrishna. Many Bhajana parties arrived, 
amongst whom was one Panduranga Bhajana 
party from Barukur, their Bahavada narthanam 
(ecstatic dances) Hth the procession, of Sri Guru- 
maharaj's Vimanam were much appreciated by the 
assembled bh aktas, for their ecstatic fervour of 
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devotion. The feeding of the poor was a feature 
of the occasion and about 1500 poor “narayans” 
were fed. Students of several school assembled 
and made devotional recitals before the altar of 
Sri Ramakrishna, followed by the playing of a 
Dramatic Act in “ Barathakatha ” by The 
Ramakrishna School boys which created an in- 
tensely devotional atmosphere among the assembled 
devotees. Heavy rain for some time hindered 
the festivities of the occasion. The hall was filled 
with merchants, landlords, mirasadars and others 
and secretaries and members of branch societies at 
Periapet, Ambanpet, Nattarampalli, Mettor and 
Ambar. Letters were read including one from 
the Raja of Ramnad wishing *the ceremony all 
success. Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer n. a. delivered 
a lecture on Sri Ramakrishna's life and teachings, 
followed by C. Venkataswamy Naidu, the President 
of the Math. lie said that the teaching of Sri Rama- 
krishna was the re-statement of the old Sanatan 
Dharma and that he had lived amongst men and 
demonstrated the possibility of obtaining complete 
control over oneself and concentrating one’s mind 
on God. There were rejoicings the whole night, 
With mangalarathy and distribution of prasad , the 
proceeding terminated. 

We have received the fourth annual report of the 
Vivekananda Society, Tallamangalain, Cochin. The 
Society has a Library and Reading Room, a Poor 
Fund, meetings are organised ift which religious, 
social and philanthropic subjects are discussed, 
The Society fed poor Nayadus on the last Onam 
Day, and celebrated the 56th birthday anniversary 
of Swami Vivekananda in a fitting manner. We 
wish the Society all success. 

The monthly report of the R. K. Mission Seva- 
shrama, Brindaban for the month of April 1918 : — 
Indoor patients : There were 8 old cases and 8 
new admitted of which 8 discharged cured, 2 left 
treatment, 1 died and 5 still under treatment. 
Outdoor patients : There were 3161 cases of which 
677 new and 2484 were their repeated numbers. 
Summary of accounts : Receipts, subscriptions and 
Donations etc. Rs. 445-5-0. Expenditure for Seva 
and Building Fund Rs. 310-14-3. s 
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Arise! Awake! And stop not till the Goa! is reached, 

— Srva m i Vircltananda. 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAM! VIVEKANANDA. 

( RECORDED HV A DISCIPLE.) 

XV. — Continued. 


j Subjects The qualities of nun and wnncn in America. —7 he jealous persecution of bigoted 

CJiristuns -Nothing great is accomplished in thh world by low cunning .—Reliance on God— A few 
Words about sVag AJa/iasavn j 


The topic of his Ametiean experiences 
came up. Swaiuiji said, “J11 that country 
the women .ire more learned than men. 
They are all well versed in science and 
philosophy and that is why they could 
appreciate and honour me so much. 
The men are grinding all day at their 
work with very little leisure to themselves 
whereas the women by teaching and 
studying at the schools and colleges have 
become highly learned. Whichever side 
you turn your eves in America you see 
the power and influence of women. 1. 

Disciple. — Well, Sir, did not the 
bigoted Christians stand in opposition to 
you? 

Swamiji. — Yes, they did. When people 
began to honour me, then the Badris 


were after me. They spread many slanders 
about me by publishing them in the 
newspapers. Some asked me to contradict 
these slanders in the papers. But I never 
took the slightest notice of them. It 
is my firm conviction that no great work 
is accomplished iu this world, by mere 
low cunning of worldliness ; so without 
paying any heed to these vile slanders, I 
used to work steadily at my mission. The 
upshot. 1 used to find, moiiy times, was 
that my slanderers feeling repentant 
a Her wards would surrender to me and offer 
apologies bv themselves contradicting the 
^slanders iu the papers. Sometimes it 
so happened that learning that I had been 
invited to a certain house, somebody 
repeated those slanders to my hosi / 
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hearing which he left home locking his reaches the haven of Peace. The greater 
door. When I went there to keep the invi* a man has become, the fiercer ordeal lie 
tation 1 found it was all silence and nobody has to pass through. Their lives have been 
was there. Again a few days afterwards, tested true by the touchstone of practical 
they themselves learning the truth, would life and only then they have been 
feel sorry for their previous conduct and acknowledged great by the world. Those 
come and accept my disciplcsliip. The who arc faint-hearted and cowardly sink 
fact is, my son, this whole world is full the barks near the shore frightened by the 
of mean ways of worldliness. Men of real raging of waves on the sea. He who is a 
moral courage and discrimination, are they Mahavccra , a Hero, does he ever cast a 
outwitted and deceived by these ways of glance at these? Lot conic whatever will, 
worldliness? Let the world say what it I must attain my ideal first — this is Purush - 
chooses, I shall tread the path of duty — kara, manly endeavour; without such 
know this is to be the action of a Vccra , manliness of endeavour a hundred ot 
a hero. Otherwise if one has to attend Divine helps will little avail to banish your 
day and night to what this tnan says or the inertia. 

other writes no great work is achieved in Disciple — . Is, then, reliance on Divinity 

this world. Do you know this Sanskrit a sign of weakness ? 

sloka: “ Let those who are versed in the Swamiji.-- In the Shastras real self- 

ethical codes praise or let them blame, let surrender and reliance on God lias been 
La/cshmi , the goddess of Fortune come or indicated as the highest or culmination of 
let Her go wherever She wisheth, let death human destiny. But in your country now- 
overtake him to-day or after a century, the a-days the way people say, ‘Daiva, Dniva,’ 
wise never swerve their steps from the path reliance on Divine dispensation, is a sign 
of rectitude.” Let people praise you or of death, the outcome of great cowmdli- 
blame you, let Fortune smile upon you or ness ; conjuring up a monstrous God and 
frown, let your body fall to-day or after a to endeavour to saddle him with all vour 
Yaga , .see that you do not fall from the faults and shortcomings. Have you heard 
path of Truth. How much of tempests the story Sri Rumakrishna used to tell 
and waves one has to weather, before, one about. “the sin of killing a cow ”?* lu 

♦ There was a gardener who had laid out a beautiful plot of land with flower-beds and fruit 
trees, and with beautiful paths winding about within the plot. The gardener was very proud of his garden 
and took great care and pains to improve and embellish it. Once a cow stealthily entered the 
enclosure and began to damage and destroy the fruits and trees. Seeing this, the gardener blinded 
with rage chased it and belaboured it so mercilessly that the cow fell down dead. Seeing the iniquity 
of his conduct blinded by rage, he was very much disturbed in mind and so when the sin of killing 
the cow began to enter his mind and find lodgment therein he had recourse to spiritual sophisLry 
and turned it away by saying to himself, ‘ weli, the hand with which I have killed the cow, is but 
an instrument, its presiding deity is the God Indra, so Indra has really killed the cow I am 
but the instrument.’ When the sin, therefore approached Indra and prepared to attack him, he 
realised the sophistry of the gardener by which he wanted to pass the sin on to him. In order 
to teach him a lesson, Indra disguised himself under the form of a Brahman visitor and entered 
the garden, where the gardener was working. Seeing him the gardener took him round the 
place and showed him with pride and joy the beautiful spots and trees and plants of h is garden, 
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the end the gardener had to suffer for the 
sin of killing the cow. Now-a-days every- 
body says: u I am acting as I am being 
ordained by the Lord” and thus throws the 
burden of both his sins and virtues on the 
Lord. As if he is himself like the lotus- 
leaf in the water (untouched by it) . II 
everybody can practically and truly live al- 
ways in this mood, then he is a Free Soul, 
but what really happens is, that of the 
u good” I am the enjoyer, for the * ; bad” 
you, God, is responsible — praise be to your 
divine reliance!! Without the attain- 
ment of the fullness of knowledge (Jnanaj 
or Divine Love, such a state of absolute 
reliance on the Lord does not come. He who 
is truly and sincerely reliant on the Lord 
goes beyond all idea of the duality of good 
and bad — the brightest example of the 
attainment of this state among us, at 
the present time, is Nag Mahasaya. 

Then the conversation drifted to the 
subject of Nag Mahasaya and Swamiji 
began to talk about him. Swamiji said — 
,k Such a devoted bhakta, one does not 
find a second, — ol^ when shall I see him 
again.” * 

Disciple. — He will soon come to Cal- 
cutta to meet you, so our mother (Nag 
Mahasaya 1 s wife) has written to me. 

Swamiji. — Sri Ramakrislina used to 
compare him to king Janaka. A man 
with such control over all the senses, what 
to speak of meeting with a second, 011c 


never hears of. You must associate with 
him as much as you can. He is one of 
Sri Ramakrishtiaks nearest disciples. 

Disciple. — Many in our part of the 
country call him a madcap. But i have 
known him to be a Mahapurusha (great: 
:>i)ul) since the first day of my meeting 
him. He loves me very much and f have 
his fervent blessings. 

Swamiji. — You have attained the com- 
pany of such a Mahapurusha, what more 
have you to fear about ? A s 0 n effect of many 
lives of lapasya (austerities) one is blessed 
with the company of such a Mahapurusha . 
How does he live in his home? 

Disciple. — Sir, there is not much of 
worldly stir and activity about him. He is 
always busy in serving the guests who 
come to his house. Beyond the few 
rupees the Pal Balms give him lie has no 
other means of subsistence; but his ex- 
penses are on a scale equivalent to what 
one finds in a rich man’s household. But 
he docs not spend a fraction of a pice for 
his own enjoyment, all that expense is for 
the service of others. Service — service 
of others — this seems to be the great 
mission of his life. It sometimes strikes 
me that perceiving the Atman in all 
creatures he is busily engrossed in serving 
the whole world with sameness of vision, 
without any distinction. In the service 
of others, he is not conscious even of his 
body as a body — as if unconscious of 


remarking, “ I have laid out this bed, sir, 1 have planted the other trees.” In the course of their 
round they came upon the place where they found the cow lying dead. Indra shuddered, seeing that, 
and exclaimed, “ What is this ! who has committed this heinous sin of killing a cow ? ” The gardener 
was dumbfounded and was fumbling for some answer when Indra seeing his embarrassment left 
his disguise and appearing before him in his own form said, “You hypocrite, the beautiful garden, 
toe trees, plants and the beautiful paths you have planted and laid out, but the sin of killing 
toe cow has been committed by me, according to you. You are not the doer thereof. Humbug lean 
you escape the effects of your action by sophistry ? ” Saying this, Indra disappeared. Then the sin came 
attacked the mind of the gardener. 
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it, — such a tireless activity! Really 1 doubt 
sometimes if he lias any consciousness 
of the body. What you, Sir, call the super- 
conscious state of the mind, perhaps, I 
suppose, he always lives on that plane. 

Swamiji. — Why should not that be? 


lie was a great object of love of Sri 
Ramakrishna. In your country of East 
Bengal, one of Sri Ramakrishna’s divine 
companions has been born in the person 
of Nag Mahasaya. By liis radiance, 
Eastern Bengal has become effulgent. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


O F all systems of religion and philo- 
sophy the Vedanta is the one par - 
excellence which gives man complete pos- 
session of himself. It interposes nothing — 
neither God, man or angel between him- 
self and the fulfilment of his destiny, 
and boldly declares that as the past has 
been his creation he must take the future 
also in his own hands. The solution of 
the misery, the pain and pleasure, of good 
and bad is thus based on adamantine 
foundations, namely, on himself and on 
his exertions which are under his control. 
The 'common human tendency is never to 
fasten the blame on oneself, but to seek to 
shirk it upon somebody else, or failingthat 
to conjure up a hideous caricature of a 
Fate and make him responsible. By such 
futile attempts man never succeeds in 
extricating himself from the danger and 
difficulties of his situation, but pining or 
fretting in impotent anguish and rage 
he only ends by taking himself into deeper 
depths of bondage and looking where the 
remedy does not lie he goes round and 
round a labyrinth of ignorance. 


The Vedanta takes him by the hand 
and shows him where to look for recti- 
fication. It says you have no control 
of the external because the external as 
such does not exist. Tim appearance of the 
external owes its existence to yourself, and 


if there are defects in the external which 
hurts you if you go to seek for objective 
remedies you may go on for centuries, 
you will never succeed in squaring tile 
external to yourself completely. The ex- 
ternal evil only will change form and 
shape and appear under new guises; you 
may attack the evil in one body, and be- 
fore you are aware, it has left it and 
appeared under another manifestation, 
while you arc perhaps only attacking the 
carcass. So long as the root-cause in the 
subject is not removed, no amount of ex- 
ternal manipulation will avail. It will be 
trying to m®ve the boat with oars while 
the anchor has been cast. 

So social progress, or national progress,’ 
considered comprehensively has not much 
meaning. It is only a case of going 
round and round a circle, chasing the evil 
from place to place. Of course there is 
much even in this chasing, for it gives 
us the necessary gymnastics and the neces- 
sary experiences which we need foi 
awakening to the Reality. Beyond that, 
as an exercise or gymnastics of the mind, 
it has not much objective value. Many of 
the plans for social reconstruction or foi 
bringing about a better order of things 
which obtain now find their whole force 
in the skilfuluess of external manipulation 
of conditions. If war or any social evil 
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011 a great scale is to be weeded out, 
the real remedy will be found not so 
much in disarming, or dispowering any 
military caste which is in the ascendancy, 
as in supplying the necessary amount of 
moral or ethical force which will serve as 
a powerful restraining or ethical factor. 
The fact that it has been possible to 
deluge the world with a tide of barbaric 
force, argues the ascendancy and power 
of the military caste as much as the 
bankruptcy of moral and ethical force which 
has not acted as a deterrent influence. 

The Vedanta therefore places the whole 
emphasis on the subjective side of man. It 
first clears the ground by showing that the 
external world per sc, does not exist, it is 
wholly conditioned, coloured by your own 
self. You yourself create the phantoms 
of worldly realities and then prostrate be- 
fore them in fear and trembling. Jt is as 
the Vedantic simile goes, like mistaking 
your own hand fora snake in the dark and 
then trying to mu away from it in fright. 
Nothing has power to afleet the Infinite 
Soul or Atman of man until he himself 
forgets his own glory and his own inde- 
pendence and surrenders liis birthright of 
independence to the creatures of his own 
phantasy. It is the vibration of his own 
mind, the playing and working of his 
own imagination and phantasy which 
creates scene alter scene before him by 
which he is overpowered and obsessed by 
turns. 

So Vedanta says no amount of external 
remedies and measures of reform will 
avail to cure the ills of life or the defects 
of civilisation. It will be as futile as try- 
ing to control the shadows while the sub- 
stance is moving. This idea of the 
/utility of objective remedies is well 


pressed in the Upauisluids in (he Yajna- 
valkya — Matrevi Sambad in the following 
words: “Now, when the drum is being 
heated, the external sounds are incapable 
of being controlled but the sound is con- 
trolled when the drum or the beater of 
the drum is seized.” “Just as when 
the conch is blown, the external sound 
is incapable of being controlled, but the 
sound is controlled when the conch or the 
blower is seized. ” “Just as the sound of 
a lute being played, the sound is incapable 
of being controlled, but the sound is con- 
trolled if the lute or the player is seized.” 

Therefore tlic remedy is to make the 
subject strong, not strong in aggressive as- 
sertion, strong in ‘redemptive self-sacrifice.’ 
How to make the subject strong? “By 
attuning it to the Infinite” — as Swami 
Vivekananda says. Standing on the 
naked glory of the Atman of man, the 
birthless, the deathless, the Immortal, be- 
fore whose Glory the whole Universe 
with its myriads of systems are but a 
drop in the Ocean of Existence, established 
in Its transcendant glory, all the suffer- 
ings and tribulations may come, but 
they will dash fruitlessly against this rock- 
foundation. The strength which seeks to 
prove itself by triumphing over and put- 
ting down others, only stultifies itself. 
The strength which is born of the con- 
sciousness of the Self of Man is placed far 
above the flimsy confidence which arises 
out of crossing swords with rival oppo- 
nents and overpowering them. It is more 
positive, its fountain is within, its flow 
is perennial, and is not dependent on 
external circumstances. It is the shining 
forth of the native power of the soul and 
not the consciousness of strength arising 
out of a clash of powers. It does not 
seek to protect itself by an ever-ready 
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preparedness to meet and overthrow oppo- 
nents, but it is sufficiently self-conscious 
and established in its own poise as not to 
feel the necessity of reacting to every out- 
side stimuli. Tt is established in its own 
strength and glory, it looks with unconcern 
upon all ike passing trivialities of life, how- 
ever big they may appear to ordinary in- 
dividuals. There is no place for revenge or 
retaliation in its own category, but the 
consciousness of its own inherent strength 
makes it overlook all the waves of Maya 
that may bent upon its rock-foundation. 
Even if it resists evil, it is not propelled 
by passion or animus, it is only for setting 
right a violated moraj law for the good of 
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the world without any venom or bitter- 
ness behind it, all the while retaining its 
own calmness and poise undisturbed. 

Suffering, then, in the sense of denying 
all outside evil by the consciousness of 
inherent strength based on the Self is thus 
a higher manifestation of soul-force, than 
all out-going reaction to evil. Every 
out-going action implies a susceptibility 
to external influences, which leads us to 
assume weakness or defect in the subject, 
which necessitates an cver-ready, pre- 
paredness to fight all foes, internal or 
external, disbalaucing the subject still 
further. 


THE IMMANENT BRAHMAN. 


1 4ERY often it is mistakingly supposed 
* that the Vedanta philosophy is look- 
ing beyond the present life of man and 
centres the whole hope and aspiration of 
man in the realisation and attainment 
of a future state of existence. This sup- 
position is thoroughly based on a mis- 
conception which we shall attempt to prove 
in this article. Not only does it not 
look forward to a future state of existence 
as the culmination of human destiny, but 
the aspirant in Vedanta renounces from 
the start all hopes and fears, all lives 
here and hereafter, all heavens and hells as 
being too low and vulgar for human 
endeavour and insists on seeing the Truth 
face to face and being one with it even 
now in this life without waiting for a 
future existence. 

What then becomes of the Vedantie state- 
ment that the whole world is a dream, an 
unreality, a Maya ? In what sense are we 
then to understand it? if the wuole world is 


a fiction of Mava, an unsubstantial shadow,' 
then certainly the summuvi bomim , 
according to Vedanta must be to renounce 
and fly away from it, and the attainment 
of human destiny will be found in a state 
of existence other than this. Bui it is 
not in that sense that Vedanta means to 
deny this our present world of the senses. 
The forms and objects of our sensible world 
are not absolutely unreal, but are mis- 
taken readings of an underlying Truth. 
Ordinarily ignorance assumes that every 
object has a separate and independent 
reality which subsists apart from every- 
thing else and will last even if everything 
else is annihilated; this overlooks the 
patent fact of the intcr-relatedncss and 
dependence of all objects around us. This 
constitutes the matrix of ignorance, each 
object, being taken as a separate individual- 
ity, we enter into diverse relations with one 
another and with the objects, all based 
on the false standpoint of distinct and 
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Separate units. As this relation becomes 
complicated with the mingling of different 
upndhis (limiting adjuncts) the under- 
lying Truth and Unity is forgotten and 
we wholly manufacture a fictitious world 
of egoism, with separate interests, separate 
desires. 

To know that nothing lias a separate 
name or form apart from the Brahman 
is knowledge. Brahman is the one sub- 
stance and objects are styled differently, 
because they are regarded as otherwise 
through ignorance. Just as in the well- 
known example in Vedanta a rope is 
regarded as a snake, different from the 
rope, just as the earthen vessel is regarded 
as a distinct object separate from the 
underlying clay from which it is formed 
and styled as a pot or jar, but when the 
real nature of the clay is known the idea 
of pots and jars as separate existences 
vanishes, so when the underlying Brah- 
man is perceived, all the iron-bound dis- 
tinctions of diverse objects of our sensible 
world melt into the conception of a 
homogeneous whole. 

When the underlying unity is perceived, 
all the motions and actions of normal 
human life will continue, only they will be 
placed on rational foundations. Everything 
in this relative world of becoming will re- 
main, and will stand explained in the 
light of the highest generalisation, the 
Brahman, the underlying Truth, just as 
when the first principle of conduct is known 
and apprehended, all the subsidiary actions 
will How as natural corolarics and form a 
consistent and coherent whole, each stand- 
ing in its proper place and relation. And 
no passing gust of emotion or passion 
will be able to carry us off our feet, but 
will be judged and appraised and tested 
by the touchstone of the First prin- 
ciple. Just as to a man who has lost his 
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bearings of directions, all paths and by- 
ways appear a confused jumble, unrelated 
to one another, but when again he has fixed 
his bearings they form a coherent and 
well-mapped-out plan of directions, so, 
all the forms of the relative existence 
will remain but they will be strengthened 
by the apprehension of the unit existence 
behind, as the particular is known only 
when it is referred to the Universal and 
General. Therefore the Vedanta docs not 
destroy the relative world of existence, it. 
only explains it by referring it to the 
primal and ultimate substance, the Brah- 
man. It does not destroy our personality 
or individuality but explains it by referring 
to the Unit impersonal principle of which 
all personalities are different moulds, and 
in which they are all one, so that they are 
suffused with a new direction, an added 
significance; instead of warring, separate, 
individualities, we become harmonious 
units of a homogeneous whole. Without 
the Unity behind, the diversity of forms, 
cannot remain. If they remain, they will 
remain as separate, independent entities 
and will be the cause of delusion and 
ignorance to us; for whichever object or 
person we approach except as Brahman or 
a form of Brahman at once throws a delu- 
sion over us, hurts us, and takes us into 
bondage. u Him the Brahman conquers 
who thinks the Brahman to be separate 
from the Brahman, him the Kshatriya 
conquers who thinks the Kshatriya 
separate from the Brahman, all beings 
conquer him who thinks all beings separate 
from Brahman. ” But if riie apprehension of 
the forms does not bar from my view the 
knowledge of the generalised unity, if the 
knowledge of the jar, or pot does not hide 
from me the knowledge of the underlying 
clay behind, then these visions of manifold 
objects, which the sensible world present* 
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me with, will never cause any delusion to 
me, will never cause any aversion or at- 
tachment to me. For wliat cause aversion 
or attachment? It is through the knowledge 
that things arc separate from me, that I 
am repelled or infatuated by them. But can 
I have repulsion for myself, can I have 
infatuation for myself? But when the 
same Brahman is apprehended as running 
through the whole series of its manifcsta- 
and tions, nothing is thought to have any 
separate existence from it, then we are said 
to be established in knowledge. Such a man 
is invincible and unvanquishable. Nothing 
has power to cast any shadow of delusion 
over him, he will pass through the 
seventh hell unscathed. 

In the depths of misery, in the highest 
elation of prosperity, he is same sighted 
and even-balanced, because he perceives 
the Soul first, last and always. It is the 
Soul, the Brahman first, which becomes 
coloured by the Maya of good or evil, happi- 
ness or misery. All garbs or forms in which 
the objects of the world masquerade and ap- 
pear before us as different entities frighten- 
ing or alluring us, their masks will be torn, 
their real nature having been known, 
their basal substance apprehended; for all 
the powerful spell with which they work on 
us arises from our regarding them as dif- 
ferent from the underlying oneness of the 
Brahman. 

To such a one, all going and coming 
is meaningless. Where can he go? Where 
is the place which the Brahman has not 
already filled ? So long as one says here 
the Lord exists, and here not, he has 
missed the basal truth, his delusion has not 
vanished, he is talking like one yet over- 
powered by sleep. But when in all objects 
and actions, the same Brahman is appre- 
hended, and when this apprehension 
Las become so powerful as to have taken 


complete possession of him, and has 
grown in such volume and strength as 
almost to obliterate all distinctions and 
separateness so that the iron bounds 
which separated objects previously have 
been attenuated to thin filmy partitions, and 
the unit ocean of existence is seen as em- 
bracing everything in its sweep, it is then 
that one is established in knowledge. To 
him, “here and hereafter” are meaning- 
less jargon, for he is living, moving and has 
his being in the Truth always and forever, 
for lie finds the same Brahman present 
everywhere as in the lowest hell as in 
the highest heaven. One who has reached 
such a pinnacle of knowledge, the Sruti 
says, at the time of his body falling, his 
prana does not travel to any laka 
(sphere of existence) however high and 
spiritual, as in the case of other wor- 
shippers of limited aspects of Brahman 
but his upadhh , (his physical and mental 
adjuncts) fall off and his spirit merges in 
the Universal Spirit, iu which he had ever 
been living. “ * ^ mm xamnfci. *R- 
r lie is not a piecemeal worship- 
per of a Khandlia (broken) aspect of 
Brahman, but lie worships Cod in 
spirit and in truth. The limited is ma- 
terial, the spirit alone is infinite and his 
worship is worshipping the Infinite as in- 
finite. Ills wide sweep embraces all spheres 
of existences from the lowest hell to the 
seventh heaven, all order of beings, all 
ranges of time and space and all kinds of 
works, for lie finds them all one in the 
Brahman, the nearest of the near, his 
own soul. To see, move and live in this 
Truth, here, even now, without waiting 
for a future existence: is according to the 
Vedanta, the highest Mestiny of maiu 
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I am really struck with wonder to see — 
the women here. How gracious the Divine 
Mother is on them ! Most wonderful women, 
these ! They are about to corner the men, 
who hAve been nearly worsted in this compe- 
tition. It is all through Thy grace, O 
Mother ! * * I shall not rest till I root 

out this distinction of sex. Is there any 
sex-distinction in the Atman ? Out with 
the differentiation between man and woman 
— all is Atman ! Give up the identification 
with the body, and stand up ! Say, “OTflFT, 
Ufa* ” “ Everything is ! ” — cherish positive 

thoughts. By dwelling too much upon 
14 It is not ! It is not ! ” (negativ- 
ism), the whole country is going to ruin! 
"ms?, fWrsir— 14 1 am He ! I am He ! 

I am Shiva! ” What a botheration ! In every 
soul is infinite strength ; and should you turn 
yourselves into cats and dogs by harbouring 
negative thoughts? Who dares to preach 
negativism ? Whom do you call weak and 
powerless? rcT#rs?'— u I am Shiva! I 

am Shiva ! ” I feel as if a thunderbolt strikes 
me on the head when I hear people dwell 
on negative thoughts. That sort of self- 
depreciating attitude is another name lor 
disease — do you call that humility? It is 
vanity in disguise ! "ar fajf tlforctir, 

' w ‘ The external badge does 
not confer spirituality. It is same sightedness to 
all beings which is the test of a liberated soul. 1 * 
srftrT, ms? wsi fasrst 

I am He!” “I am Shiva, of the 
essence of Knowledge and Bliss ! ” u fjprhfiarirtfr 
cRfrff M — lt I le frees himself 
from the meshes of this world as a lion from 
its cage ! ” “JjrOTTW M This 

Atman is not accessible to the weak.” * * 
Hurl yourselves on the world like an ava- 
lanche— let the world crack in twain tinder 


your weight! Hara! Hara! Mahadeva! 

“ “ One must save the self 

by his own self — by personal prowess” 

4 * Will such a day come when this 

life will go for the sake of other’s good ? 
The world is not a child’s play, — and great 
men are those who build highways for others 
with their heart’s blood. This has been 
taking place through eternity, that one builds 
a bridge by laying down his own body and 
thousands of others cross the river through 
its help. ftrars? ftrenr— “ Be it 

so ! Be it so ! 1 am Shiva ! I am Shiva !” # * 

It is a welcome news that Madras is in a 
stir. 

Were you not going to start a paper or 
something of that sort, what about that? We 
must mix with all, and alienate none. All 
the powers of good against all the powers 
of evil — this is what we want. Do not insist 
upon everybody’s believing in our Guru, * * 
You shall have to edit a magazine, half 
Bengali and half Hindi — and, if possible, 
another in English. * * It won’t do to be 

roaming aimlessly. Wherever you go, you 
must start a permanent preaching centre. 
Then only will people begin to change. I am 
writing a book. As soon as it is finished, 1 
run for home ! * * Always remember that 

Sri Ramakrishna came for the good of the 
world — not for name or fame. Spread only 
what he came to teach . Never mind for his 
name — it will spread of itself. Directly you 
insist on everybody’s accepting your Guru, 
you will be creating a sect, and everything 
will come to the ground, — so beware ! Have 
a kind word for all — it spoils work to show 
temper. Let people say whatever they like, 
Stick to your own convictions, and rest as- 
sured, the world will be at your feet. They 
say, 4 Have faith in this fellow or that fellow/ 
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but I say, ‘ Have faith in yourself first,* that’s 
the way. Have faith in yourself — all power is 
in you, — be conscious and bring it out. Say, 
1 1 can do everything.* “ Even the poison 
of a snake is powerless if you can firmly 
deny it.** Beware! No saying ‘nay,* No 
negative thoughts! Say, ‘Yea, yea/ i, 
mzi *— 1 I am He ! f am He ! * 

fiRsmr ffftfv wa srfctrfa;: 
wfo fY * mr: » 

“What makes you weep, my friend? In 
you is all power. Summon up your all power- 
ful nature, O mighty one, and this whole 
universe will lie at your feet. It is the Self 
alone that predominates, and not matter.** 

To work with undaunted energy ! What 
fear ! Who is powerful enough to thwart you ! 

f*3pr*f»i"Tr«Jpr van? * 

W»«uiWK* r m-VVe shall crush 
the stars to atoms, and unhinge the universe. 
Don’t you know who we are ? We are the 
servants of Sri Ramakriskna. Fear ! Whom 
to fear, forsooth ! 


t&srr: tt^urr: si f T fa r «r*r amp 

stthtw 4kr srfrot 


V lPTfJ«l!PrrUT It 


«*tanr 4tar twhw 4hr^mtu»Tr: 

v-errw sajRYT pw? ^gRFurrtr^r 
srw w **&*& *% q rrgH r H^ gmy: m 

qrm wRift^i^r^rtrYfir 

<pf jnmr^rft^wiTRTORt 

— “ It is those foolish people who identify 
themselves with their bodies, and piteously 
cry ‘we are weak, we are low. 1 All this is 
atheism. Now that we have attained the 
state beyond fear, we shall have no more fear 
and become heroes. This indeed is theism 
which we will choose, the servants of Sri 
Ramakrisbua, 


“ Giving up the attachment for the world 
and drinking constantly the supreme nectar 
of immortality, for ever discarding that self, 
seeking spirit which is the mother of all 
dissension, and ever meditating on the blessed 
feet of our Guru which is the embodiment 
of all well-being, with repeated salutations 
we invite the whole world to participate in 
drinking the nectar. 

“ That nectar which has b e cn obtained by 
churning the infinite ocean of the Vedas, 
into which Brahma, Vishnu, Shiva and the 
other gods have poured their strength, which 
is charged with the life-essence of the Avatars 
— Gods (Incarnate on earth), — Sri Rama- 
krishna holds that nectar in his person, in its 
fullest measure ! ** 

We must work among the English-educated 
young men. “ 3 THT ^ 5 r T ^ roW R R ^s**— “Through 
renunciation alone they attained immortality.” 
Renunciation ! — Renunciation ! — you must 
preach this above everything else. There 
will be no spiritual strength unless one re- 
nounces the world. * * 

Why are — suffering so much ? It is 
owing to their negative, their self-abasing 
spirit. Tell them to brush aside their ill- 
ness by mental strength and in an hour it 
will disappear ! I the Atman smitten by 
disease? Off with it! Tell them to medi- 
tate for an hour at stretch, “ l am the Atman, 
how can I be affected by disease ! *' — and 
everything will vanish. Think all of you 
that you are the infinitely powerful Atman, 
and see what strength comes out. * * Self- 

deprecating! What is it for! I am the 
child of the infinite, the all-powerful Divine 
Mother. What means disease, or fear, or 
want, to me ? Stamp out the negative spirit 
as if it were a pestilence, and it will con- 
duce to your welfare in every way. No 
negative, all positive, affirmative. I am, God 
is, everything is in me. I will manifest 
health, purity, knowledge, whatever I want. 
Well, these foreign people could grasp my 
teachings and you are suffering from illness 
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owing to your negative spirit! Who says 
you are ill — what is disease to you ? Brush 
it aside ! * * r *snrfcr ro, vrtnftr 
ifrtr, fritsftr cnst arfw W— “ Thou art Energy, 
impart energy unto me. Thou art Strength, 
impart strength unto me. Thou art Spiritual- 
ity, impart spirituality unto me. Thou art 
Fortitude, impart fortitude unto me !” The cere- 
mony of steadying one’s seat (dsana-pvatisthd) 
that you perform everyday when you sit down 
to worship the Lord—' ‘msTTTO*** 


—“One must think of himself as strong and 
invulnerable ” and so forth — what does it 
all mean ? Say, “ Everything is in me and 
I can manifest it at will.” Repeat to your- 
self that such and such are Atman, that they 
are infinite, and how can they have any 
disease ? Repeat this an hour or so, on a few 
successive days, and all disease and trouble 
will vanish into nought. 

Yours ever, 

Vivekananda. 


STORIES OK SAINTS. 


I. 

HE true saintly character is a priceless 
possession. It is as soft as it is strong. 
The sight of misery and suffering falling 
upon people moves it to an overflow of tender 
passion, yet it is so strong on occasions that a 
thousand sledge-hammer blows of adversity 
leave it unaffected. 

A Sadlui was once bathing in the Ganges. 
The waters of the river having risen in high 
floods owing to heavy rains falling in the 
rainy monsoon, the waves were carrying 
away a scorpion which had accidentally slipped 
into the current. Seeing the helpless con- 
dition of the scorpion, fearing that it might 
loose its life, the Sadlui who was bathing, 
was moved to pity and descending into the 
waters, rescued it and helped it to the land. 
While he was rescuing it, the scorpion stung 
him sharply on the hand. Pained by the 
vicious bite of the creature the Sadhu patient- 
ly suffered and hastened to finish the bath, 
when again he found the scorpion had fallen 
into the waters, being carried away by the 
waves. Moved to instant compassion, despite 
the sharp pain on the hand, the Sadhu des- 
cended into the waters, and brought it to the 
land, when he was again viciously stung by the 
animal. When it had happened again and 
again, the thought arose in his mind, that I 


should not save it another time, as the 
excruciating pain of its successive stings is 
giving me death-agonies. At once his 
viveka ( discrimination ) was awakened, and 
began to reproach him with these words, 
“ Your action in declining to save does not be- 
fit thee. It is not worthy of your Sadhu 
nature. Learn from the scorpion and take a 
lesson from his actions. You helped him 
time and again, you saved his life, still he 
did not give up his vicious nature, but in re- 
turn for your services he stung you repeated- 
ly according to his own low and vile nature; 
how can you then, O Sadhu, give up your 
own noble nature as a Sadhu and refuse to 
render help and succour to one in distress, 
simply because he is acting wickedly propelled 
by his own wicked nature. In spite of hundred 
faults and acts of ingratitude and harm, cease 
not from helping and serving others. 

II. 

The great Persian Sufi saint Bayezid once 
in the dead of night coming out of his room, 
found the whole town steeped in silence, 
and no stir or human movement about but all 
hushed in the deep silence of the night and 
the full moon was flooding the whole place 
about with its silver rays and the stars 
keeping their silent vigils in the sky. In 
that hushed silence of the night- he sot out 
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from his home and enjoying the surpassing 
beauty of nature around, he silently made his 
way across the open field to the other side 
of forests for passing the night in meditations 
and prayer and thoughts of the Lord. Then 
the supreme indifference of mankind in 
general who were all wasting such a heavenly 
hour of calm, peace and beauty in mere animal 
sle6p and not turning their thoughts to God 
arose in his mind and pained by the thought 
he inwardly spoke, “ O Lord, in the holy shrine 
of your Presence, there is such a scarcity of 
real lovers of God, that few attend it in such an 
hour of enchantment and surpassing beauty. 
In such a heavenly moonlit night of peace, 


holiness and joy, none turn their thoughts 
to Thee, Thy praise, worship and contempla- 
tion of thy glory." Then the akashbani 
( heavenly voice ) was heard “ Not any and 
everybody, my son, can enter the holy shrine 
of My Thoughts ; those who are rolling in 
luxurious beds, the idle, lazy, addicted to 
sleep, for them the doors of My Holy shrine 
are closed. But those who are vigilant, who 
have watched and prayed and been wait- 
ing for my Presence for long years, who have 
kept many a long vigil, one among a hundred 
of such enters the Inner sanctuary of my 
Presence/* 


SHANTI ASHRAMA DAYS, 

(By a Wkstkrk Disciplk.) 

{Concluded from page /;;./) 


THKR and objective obstacles were en- 
countered in the meditation cabin. During 
the preliminary readings my attention was 
distracted by swarms of all breeds of flies, gnats 
and stinging insects. Occasionally a noisy wasp 
would become dangerously friendly, encircling the 
room at lightning speed, drawing nearer and nearer 
to my face with each revolution. At the con- 
clusion of one such performance by a particularly 
large, rasping-voiced wasp, being unable to disturb 
my apparent composure, he alit at a safe distance 
as if to inspect me a moment. Then he made a 
vicious dart straight at my face, but veered off 
just as the impact seemed inevitable; then des- 
cribed innumerable revolutions around my head, 
passing directly in front of my eyes. I was 
determined not to show fear and nerved myself to 
take the sting which seemed sure to come sooner 
or later. I passed through the ordeal unharmed, 
however, and am now in a position to give advice 
on how to act when a wasp singles you out for his 
favours. But the worst was yet to come : When 
the reading was over and we settled ourselves for 
meditation, all the flies in the room took advantage 
of my helplessness and disported themselves 


without mercy on the sensitive portions of my 
face. It was intolerable. 1 stole a surreptitious 
glance at G. to see how he was making out under 
the circumstances. He did not seem to be as 
interesting to the flies as- 1. I noticed, however, 
that a few flies were on his face, but apparently 
he knew nothing about it for there was not the 
slightest twitching of his face to indicate that 
anything disturbed him. I felt ashamed of my 
susceptibility to such trifles, and set to work to play 
the stoic. The effort terminated as pther attempts 
along that line : 1 simply could not stand the 
internal irritation with composure. In the long 
run, however, there were some valuable moments. 

Considerable time was devoted to exploring the 
Ashrama, ferreting out its secret places and 
locating its boundaries. In these silent walks I 
approached the Ashrama*s solitude as a lover his 
beloved. Pleasant and profitable hours were spent 
in this way. The Santa Ysabele creek-bad had a 
peculiar fascination for me. During the winter 
months a surging torrent, its dry and rocky course 
was now bleaching in a tropic heat, the home 
of snakes and darting lizards. The breath of the 
desert was there. The shadiest places on the 
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Ashrama were along its bank for it was fringed 
with oaks, pines and willows, and was further 
shaded by precipitous hills ; and here and there 
minerature valleys led away into inviting retreats. 

The open-minded buoyancy of childhood at- 
tended me on those rambles. Thought was free, 
dissolving into dreams, long day-dreams, only to 
emerge into thought. Thought was the stuff 
dreams were made of ; and dreams gave color and 
ideal consistency to thought. I dreamed of the 
great world I had left behind, a mere tradition 
lying far away beyond the mountains. I wondered 
why it was necessary to leave the city for the 
silence of the Ashrama, which, when one got used 
to it, held within its comparative silence as many 
obstacles to meditation as the city. I saw silence 
to be subjeclive, and hence that one could be as 
silent in the midst of the commonplace grind of 
life as on the Ashrama. Obstacles to meditation 
exist in the mind only. All ideas of religious 
theory and practice* however true, may be heard 
millions of times, but until one actually discovers 
them within his own definite experience they 
amount to a little more than froth of words. For 
this very reason Swami Vivekananda at all times 
insisted that the aspirant should strive to explore 
his own spiritual depth. 

So for the time being the Ashrama suggested 
by contrast to my years of city life the idea of 
solitude. Undoubtedly the lapse of time, had I 
remained there long enough, would have set the 
mind’s power of spiritual idealizing to weaving 
dreams of humble service amidst the care-strained 
faces of the city. The Ashrama’s vistas of blue, 
hazy distances and near-by umbrageous nooks 
would become meaningless, in time, as compared 
to the surge of human life on a busy thoroughfare ; 
and querulous jays, the song of the lark and the 
snappy yelp of the coyote would be no more 
significant than the rattling jolt of a garbage 
cart on cobbled streets. It is all a question of 
mood, or temperament. One order of life is, 
really, no better than another so long as the 
interior mind is awake to the presence of God. 
G. so often said, “ For the life of me, I cannot see 
that one vocation is better than another. A 
Sanskrit pundit is no better than a hod-carrier if 
his thoughts are not inwardly on God.” So the 
Ashrama life was significant only in so fat as it 


afforded stimuli which aroused the mind* to 
thoughts of God and the spiritual life. 

I wooed the myths only to see them dissolve in 
their golden sheen. Especially did I dream of 
the Hindu myths. I thought of the youthful 
flutist, Krishna, luring the love-inebriated Gopis 
from their dream of worldly duties to the dream of 
voluptuous ecstacy in the mad swirl of which 
consciousness rose to supersensuons heights. As 
I dreamed of the beautiful flute player, I felt the 
interior working of the lanmdtrds of the myths, the 
myriad virtues of the gods, — such virtues as purity, 
sweetness, buoyancy etc. The flute became an 
instrument, not of sensuous melody luring the 
Gopis to their ruin, but of etherial strains whose 
vibrations were the waves of regeneration, the 
flood-tide bearing them into Sattvic consciousness. 
Then the rationalistic mind of me rose to the 
surface and questioned the practice of dances in 
the name of the Lord; that is, as a means to 
heighten spiritual enthusiasm. Then it pondered 
the significance of the myth and saw that the great 
truth illuminating the story was that the touch of 
the Lord at once liberates from sensuous attach- 
ment even while one is apparently submerged in a 
flood of scducive emotions. The liberating touch- 
stone is the previously acquired love of the Lord, 
a love which has become the dominant passion of 
life; and pursuant to which all actions are entered 
into or, rather, permitted to continue along habit- 
ual lines as a safety-valve for excessive energies. 
In the Lilas spiritual spontaneity is the imperative 
condition if disaster is to be avoided, for he who 
sways but to melody puts himself in the position to 
receive the subtle elements of the melody, what- 
ever they may happen to be. They enter into his 
mind functionings temporarily determining his 
conduct. Dancing upon advice is like “entering 
the silence ” upon advice. One must find himself 
first, and he may be accounted lucky if he finds 
himself alive instead of clinging like a parasite to 
the outer edge of some precept. 

To my mind at that time the Ashrama’s wild 
notes had a peculiar charm, a quieting and sooth- 
ing effect akin to that experienced when taut 
nerves relax to the sensuous caressing of favourite 
melodies. The song of the lark, the noisy jays, the 
hammering of wood-pcckers, the soft whistling of 
quail in near-by canyons, the barking of coyotes 
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and the wind playing through the trees, shrieking 
about the meditation cabin, or furiously assaulting 
tents, causing the guy-ropes to strain in resistance 
as their slack was taken up first on one side and 
then on the other, — all these sounds were as so 
many pieces in a universal orchestra, arousing the 
mind to thoughts of that Presence in which they 
all unknowingly lived their day. 

Not all moments, he it understood, were alert to 
thoughts of God. This surface and audible wild 
life was too sweet, too unreservedly hospitable, to 
be ignored for its own sake. Lying prone on the 
ground in the afternoon shade of some oak, 
listening to the blending of wild notes and weaving 
figures from the myriad leaves silhouetted against 
the sky, my body relaxed in the enjoyment of 
shameless, luxuriant loafing. But before the siesta 
was over I was usually reminded that “ knee-deep- 
in June ” rest was not what I was in search of, but 
rather, consciousness which is soul-deep, poised in 
supersense. 

One very warm afternoon while leisurely sipping 
our lemonade, we had a talk. 1 think 1 grew 
argumentative in my endeavour to place certain 
philosophical vagaries where they belonged. Now 
philosophy at its best derives its life, its vitality, 
its glory, from such as have passed beyond its 
scope. It trails ever in the wake of the illuminated 
consciousness. To the spiritual aspirant a philo- 
sophical temperament is a valuable asset, truly, if 
it be kept subordinate to the desire to be spiritual ; 
for it acts as a sort of clearing process for the 
mind, removing thought-crudities and levelling 
old ruts thus giving balance to the emotional 
energies searching for God. But like other excel- 
lent proficiences, when indulged for its own sake, 
it amounts to idleness or worse, as when playing 
with it in over-confidence, one becomes befuddled 
by his own caprice. A product of this state of 
mind aroused my active criticism. It was the idea 
that, for all we actually know, there may be 
progress beyond time and space. Whenever a 
conclusion so ably established as to admit of no 
shadow of doubt is suddenly set aside and the 
process of reasoning by which it was determined 
substituted in its place, as in the present instance, it 
is an infallible sign that the offending brain is in 
tragic need of a prolonged vacatio n A change of 
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work might do, say ditch-digging, to give tone and 
sanity to the system. 

Confidentially, I never was afflicted with that 
sort of thing ; but for other ailments I found work 
beneficial. I chopped wood. I will not say how 
much I chopped, — there is no use in being too 
confidential, — but I can honestly say that I did 
chop wood, and right here on the Ashrama. Other 
work also did 1 do. I carried water from a spring 
hidden away in a secluded ravine about half a 
mile distant from the meditation cabin to irrigate 
some domestic shade trees which had been 
planted with the idea in view of beautifying the 
Ashrama. Also I followed G. one day assisting 
him in repairing stovepipes. He knew altogether 
too much about repairing stovepipes, or, for that 
matter, the repairing of anything else. He did not 
overlook a single detail. I know this positively 
for, 1 thought, on the completion of each step in 
the work that that surely was the end of the trouble. 
But not so. He just kept on and on until the 
imagination was brought into play to invent defects 
for I could by no means discern any. Of course 
I did not mind this in the least. I was ready for 
anything by way of diversion, and besides I was 
interested in the refinements of finish which a 
meditative mind could bestow on a common task. 
So having had experience I am in a position to 
recommend hard work for others. 

It sometimes happens that one given to much 
talking talks to no purpose, and is promptly set 
right by his superiors. On one such occasion I 
was arrested in my flow of eloquence by the stern 
voice of *G. which, however, was strangely at 
variance with the friendly gleam in his eyes. “ Did 
it ever occur to you/* he said, “that you 
came here to think, not to talk? This eternal 
effort to explain everything in the universe is a 
waste of time. You have read and studied and 
listened to lectures and talked and talked. You 
have had enough of that sort of thing. Now is the 
time to keep quiet, to think, to meditate. Try to 
get close to Mother. Try to live a quiet, deep, 
holy life/' 

Although we discussed pro and con the various 
philosophical theories, such as Advaita, Visishti- 
dvaita, Karma, Reincarnation, Spiritualism etc., 
G. would invariably conclude by reminding me 
that religion did not consist in theorizing, however 
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ably, but putting into practice in our daily lives 
the spiritual truths which we really believe. We 
all know that much speculation leads to confusion 
to any mind. Take the Advaita for instance : It 
is a soul-stirring philosophy, but its realisation 
awaits the dissolving of all out-going mental life. 
The practical significance of the Advaita in daily 
life lies in its power to make people ethical and 
moral ; and it gives to the individual a perspective 
on his own mind-functioning, enabling him to 
view his own personality with as much aloofness as 
he would another’s. But many blight minds have 
gone wrong in playing with the Advaita as an 
abstraction. Again, consider the theory of Karma: 
However interesting and satisfying to the specula- 
tive mind, it really solves no vital problem. It 
ever coils away into the abysmal depths of mystery, 
leaving one guessing as to the next move. And 
so on all along the line. Mere theories lead one 
nowhere. 

So during my Ashrama days G. drove the lesson 
home to me by precept, exhortation and constant 
example that the one supremely important thing 
to do was to take hold of religion at one's finger- 
tips, training the mind and body to do all daily 
actions with alertness and precision, and to asso- 
ciate such actions with the spiritual truths which 
one firmly believes to be true. Different places 
on the Ashrama became associated with different 
sayings of G. On the first day after my arrival 
while we were at breakfast he struck the note which 
he carried with variations through all his talks 
during my stay. Speaking about the foundation 
of the spiritual life he said : “ We must first be 
men before we can be gods. We must stand up 
and look the world in the face. We must have 
character . I do not believe in a spiritual^life.which 
is not represented by character in daily life. Any- 
body can talk. If we have duties to perform, or 
if we have unsatisfied desires, we should do them, 
satisfy our minds, our lower minds, and at the 
same time with our higher minds worship God. 
Let the lower mind have what is necessary to keep 
it quiet, and then exercise the higher mind in 
thinking about God. In this way we gradually rob 
the lower mind of its power, and are finally able to 
devote all the mind to God. So, if we would see 
God, we must be men. . . . Yes it is perfectly 
possible to find God, to become liberated from 


future births, while working in the world. It is 
not where we are, nor what we are doing that 
hinders us, but what we are and how we are doing.” 
Again later in the same day while at table he said : 
“ While you are here try to get near to God. 
You can read other times, but now try to get close 
to Mother. Think of that one thing.” In the even- 
ing our first walk to the gate w as associated with, 
“ Now try to see God. Put your whole time to that 
one end.” 

Many of his remarks contained food for years 
of thinking. Once in the meditation cabin after 
reading The Crest Jewel of Discrimination, he 
said, “ First we are human, then wc must be men, 
then aspire to God. First manhood, then aspira- 
tion, then final rest in God. Wc give ourselves to 
God and He gives us wisdom. He gives us 
Himself. Practicality was the key-note of all his 
talks. lie sifted all ideas associated with the 
spiritual life, separating the sophistries which in- 
variably cling to them from their real meaning. 
Speaking of the tendency of many persons to 
slight their duties as the result of their supposed 
zeal for meditation, he said : “ That point is one 
very greatly misunderstood by those who think 
they want spirituality. They think that if they do 
not remember to do the necessary things, that it 
is a good sign they are thinking of God, It is 
nothing of the kind. It is a Tamasic condition. 
We go dreaming about thinking, of God a little 
and the rest of the mind goes to everything, does 
nothing. We should do the things wc have to do 
and then there will be plenty of time to think of 
God, plenty of time. We should be manly and do 
our work ourselves ; not leave it for others. We 
can meditate on God better for it. Wc should 
know what we are doing. We should keep alert 
and do what there is to do, thinking of God the 
while, and then meditate on God afterward.” 

Equality in relationships was another idea that 
received his scathing criticism. “ Peace and 
helpfulness,” he said, “ never come from the idea 
of equality. It is a worldly idea that equality 
brings peace. Equality means, ‘ You are no better 
than I.’ It may be said for decency that 4 You 
are not less than I'; but what is meant is, ‘ 1 am 
as great as you.’ For peace and happiness there 
must be a giver and a receiver, a superior and an 
inferior. One must be willing to serve and one 
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willing to be served. All are not equal and cannot 
be. It is a delusion to think so.” 

The most trivial events were the occasions for 
him to bring out some pointy idea. One afternoon 
while talking over our lemonade he got some 
seeds into his mouth and spitting them away re- 
marked, “ That is the way to do at all times, — 
throw away the useless and retain the useful. We 
should discriminate at all times." 

Concerning all actions contemplated in the 
future he used to say a< Mother knows.” He never 
said “ I will do so and so," but, rather, “ Mother 
willing, I will do so and so." On being questioned 
as to this way of speaking he replied, “ The sense 
of egotism and egoism separates us from the con- 
sciousness of Mother. Only when we do our duty 
fully can we say that Mother does it. When 
Mother’s will is done in us , the Mother docs it." 

So amidst the tangy fragrance of nature the 
days passed in talking, reading and meditating on 
God. In all this the outstanding experience was 
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my association with G. It became clear to me 
that had I been there alone, little real meditating 
would have been done. The struggle to adjust 
myself to the consciousness of isolation would 
have taken up the larger portion of my energies. 
The mental balance given by congenial association 
was necessary. Fortunately for me, I realised the 
greatness of the contact, and I gave myself up to 
it with all the devotion of which my nature was 
capable. Again and again he would say, “ Now 
when you go back to the city take the spirit of the 
Ashnuna with you. Make your home an Ashrama 
by living a deep, sweet, holy life." So it came to 
pass that for a brief span of days I stood in 
relation to myself in the light of a great spiritual 
awakening ; and I knew, even then as now, that the 
impetus received would abide with me as the years 
slipped by. 

At last dawned the day when the Ashrama gate 
opened for me to pass out to take up afresh the 
thread of the old life made new and vital by the 
elixir of an undying spiritual enthusiasm. 
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1. Leaving your own country, the beloved 
place of' your nativity, thou hast gone, O 
Hero, to the immortal abode of the Wise ; your 
mother country is now weeping in bareave- 
merit unable to bear the heavy pain ( of your 
loss ). 

2. Thou wert but a short-lived son of 
Thy mother; without thee, She has to-day 
become very destitute ; like the sun’s rays 
covered by early morning clouds, has Inertia 
like shadows overpowered the country. 

3. Devotion to one’s Dharma has fled all 
round ; love of work and activity are not to 
be seen anywhere ; service of others has been 
reduced to a mere sound residing in the ear, 
and slavish depeudance 00 others is the highest 
manliness* 
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srfiro *fro *fro% <n%R^: 
wra wro kto-sttoc. *wg?r: n?oil 


4. Independent thinking has come to 
naught and all men are living on the cast-out 
thoughts of others ; devoid of the sense of real 
well-being, and hankering for self-enjoyment, 
people ar« wandering about like hungry 
dogs. 

5. Seeing all these miseries, it pains much 
the mind of the thoughtful ; and so they, 
assembled in the holy day of thy nativity, 
remember thee again and again. 

6. Come thou, supreme worker, Jo Bharata, 
and arouse the younger generation who are 
averse to work ; and by the teachings of the 
deepest secrets of the Vedanta, rescue this 
deathlike Bharata. 

7. The country will not advance by ad* 
diction to enjoyment ; but by renunciation 
surely will it attain salvation ; for by vulgar 
men who are devoid of patriotism, no great 
work is easy of accomplishment anywhere. 

S. By thy trumpet-call, like unto the sound 
of Vedic Mantrams, let all the lion-hearted 
men, like roused up lion*!, cast off their sleep, 
the killer of manhood, and with rejuvenated 
energy strive for success in work. 

9. May they blessings descend like rain 
upon the heads of all, may the gods be 
always helpful, may our minds be in peace 
without any trouble, may the current of work 
flow in a copious stream ! 

10. The quarters are seen radiant with the 
fresh rays of the sun, in ail directions the soft 
breeze is blowing laden with the sweet 
fragrance of the flowers, the birds arc singing 
sweet and melodious notes, — Be thou, be 
thou, 0 brothers, heroes of action. 




A servant. 
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( Continued from page ijj. ) 


qsfts&sqT vjzw: I 

wmnrasmRJisr: ll 

*tror srpnc^rei ^roftsprer mr. ii^ii 

88. This gross body is produced by 
one’s past actions out of the gross ele- 
ments subdividing and combining with the 
other four, and is the medium of experi- 
ence for the soul. That is its waking state 
in which it perceives gross objects. 

[ Subdividing etc . — Pane hikar ana : see note on 
Sloka 74. ] 





sipcrfir sfra: 

«rwTcsraft?ragwr^ 5rnrc iRtil 


89. Identifying itself with this form the 
individual soul, though separate, enjoys 
gross objects, such as garlands and sandal- 
paste etc., by means of the external organs. 
Hence this body has its fullest play in the 
waking state. 


srarcrern:: irerstfr. l 

fafar IIS-oii 

90. Know this gross body to be like a 
house to the householder, on which rests 
man’s entire dealing with the external 
world. 


^resRTflTJTrrffr vmr. 

: ftrgannrwr: 1 

^nrhnni^roT sf*nsw. *g: 
^TWRsrswwjsfT farcfar: lit? 11 

91. Birth, ,decay and death are the 
various characteristics of the gross body, 
as also stoutness etc.*, childhood etc. are its 


different conditions; it has got various 
restrictions regarding caste and order of 
life; it is subject to various diseases, and 
meets with different kinds of treatment, 
such as worship, insult and high honours. 

Caste — Bialmiana Ac. Order of lift— Brahma- 
charya etc. ] 

fssrf? ar^rfiir srernr 

srrar ^ fair i 

^qrfiiiqKr 

wh-jiif^ii 

92. The cars, skin, eyes, nose and 
tongue are organs of knowledge, for they 
help us to cognise objects; the vocal 
organs, hands, legs etc. are organs ol 
action, owing to their tendency for work. 

jufrtfr- 

T^fafsirrmm ^tferfir. 1 

jpTEjj 

|fe: llf.^11 

iiwii 

93 — 94. The inner organ (Antahkaratia) 
is called Manas, Buddhi, Ego or Cliitta, 
according to their respective functions : 
the Manas, from its considering the pros 
and cons of a thing; the Buddlii, from 
its property of determining the truth of 
objects; the Ego, from its identification 
with this body as one’s own self; and tlie 
Chitta, from its function of seeking for 
pleasurable objects. 


STTUnqTHSlTRt^PRWRT HWSTOf RUT I 
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95. The same Pr£na becomes Prana, 
Apana, Vyana, Udana and Samana accord- 
ing to their diversity of functions and 
modifications, like gold and water etc. 

{Like ^ old etc. - Just as the same gold is fashioned 
into various ornaments, and as water takes the 
form of foam, waves, etc. I 

smrfe qaj to 

srrurrfa <T*rrag»«tTR to l 

5$ro • n^cii 

96. The five organs of action such as 
speech etc., the five organs of knowledge 
beginning with the ear, the group of five 
Pranas, Buddhi and tlie rest, together with 
Nescience, desire and action — these eight 
‘cities’ make up what is called the subtle 
body. 

[ Nescience IVc . — See note on Sloka 55. ] 

5 * vfit 

^WRrTrsfnT^qTf^^rrW. ii^ll 

97. Listen, — this subtle body, called 
also Linga body, is produced out of the 
elements before their subdividing and 
combining with each other, is possessed of 
desires and causes the soul to experience 
the fruits of its actions. It is a beginning- 
less superimposition on the soul brought 
on by its own ignorance. 

Ftwtr 1 
3 srmrg- 

srfaTO TFHcT 

to *rrm ini tout 1 

S| fipSRt It 


TOJItt^^dHUR iwfir- 

H rV?T?T rWkj’TTfvRT 115-5-11 

98 — 99. Dream is a state of the soul 
distinct, from the waking stale, where it 
shines by itself. In dreams Buddhi, by 
itself, takes on the role of the agent and 
the like, owing to various desires of the 
waking state, while the supreme Atman 
shines in its own glory, — with Buddhi as 
.its only superimposHion, the witness of 
everything, and is not touched by the least: 
work that the Buddhi does. As it is 
wholly unattached, it is not touched by 
any work that its superimpositions may 
perform. 

[ Buddhi — here stands for the Anlahkarana — the 
“ inner organ ” or mind. 

By itself — independently of the objective world. 

Takes on the role &*c. — The Atman is the one 
intelligent principle, and whatever Buddhi does it 
does borrowing the light of the Atman. ] 



100. This subtle body is the instrument 
for all activity of the Atman, who is 
Knowledge Absolute, like the adze and other 
tools of a carpenter. Therefore this Atman 
is perfectly unattached, 

! *^r: t 

tester 

101 . Blindness, weakness, and sharpness 
are conditions of the eye, due to its fitness 
or defectiveness merely; so are deafness 
and dumbness etc. of the ear and so 
forth, — but never of the Atman, the 
Knower. 

(To be continued.) 
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SKLF-SURRKNDKR. 

( Swam i Vishu du ha n a n da . ) 


F.LF-SURRENDFR is a calm and sweet 
resignation to God — a blissful state which 
can be attained through long, long years 
of spiritual practices. Our egoism to which we 
cling most tenaciously is the root of all evil in our 
transmigratory existence and is also the cause of 
our bondage to this world. The more the ego 
predominates in us, the farther we are away from 
God, the greater our sufferings and tribulations in 
this world. The summum bon um of life is there- 
fore to dedicate our ego to God. This state of 
self-surrender is compared to a sort of sweet 
xepose which we enjoy after a period of hard and 
strenuous physical labour. It is indeed a blissful 
S* te - having no idea of ‘ me and mine ' and all our 
fSoaghts and energies /low Godwards , we obey 
His will and live in Samsara quite free as a bird 
flying about in the open expanse of the sky. 

Is it possible to resign our ego to God and 
>work without the idea of Aham ( ‘ I-ncss ’ ) or 
having no thought of the doer? To this question 
we reply that we can do a greater amount of work 
when we have no selfish ends in view and in a 
more perfect way than we can ordinarily work in 
our every-day life with the idea of egoism. Our 
scriptures aim at self-abnegation and teach us how 
by following various means and methods pres- 
cribed by them we can attain to this state of 
liberation. The Lord Sri Krishna instructs bis 
beloved disciple Arjuna in the Gita as to how he 
should conduct himself in the battle-field. Here 
we find the secret of work taught to Arjuna. The 
work when done with a selfish object in view, 
says the Lord, and with the idea of a doer binds 
a man and the results accruing thereby must 
necessarily produce effects on him. lie there- 
fore cautions Arjuna not to have an eye on the 
results of the work he performs and exhorts him 
to fight as a true Kshalriya, being an instrument 
in His hands and surrendering his ego to Him. 
The Lord goes on to say that the gunas of 
Frakriti perform all actions but the Atman of man 
deluded by the idea of egoism, v Ufully takes the 


fetters round the feet by accepting the idea of 4 1 
am the doer.’ Arjuna could not grasp the subtle 
philosophy of work but Sri Krishna led him step 
by step and pointed out that he would not clearly 
understand this philosophy until he resigned him- 
self to Him. Arjuna found it next to an im- 
possibility to follow this teaching and so the Lord 
took compassion on him, lifted the veil from the 
face of the Futmc and showed him Ilis Universal 
Form. The sight of this made him realise that 
his kinsmen with whom he had hesitated to fight 
on the eve of the battle were all lying dead in that 
all-pervading Form. Thus, his eyes were opened 
and he was impiesscd with the idea that Frakriti in 
its own working-out will compass its ends, that he 
also as a player of Fiakriti must play his part as an 
instrument in Ilis hands. Arjuna desisted from 
fighting because of his attachment for this ‘mo 
and mine/ his own personal likes and dislikes 
deterred him from treading the path which duty 
and righteousness clearly pointed out. The 
thought of sin in killing his kinsmen in bailie 
now altogether left him and after dedicating his 
self to the Lord he was able to fight as a true 
Kshalriya. The secret of Karma is therefore to 
dedicate our ‘self’ to God and work as an instru- 
ments in His hands for righteous ends leaving its 
fruit to Him. Then to whatever crosses and 
difficulties tmr duty may take us we shall be able 
to tread the J* h with unflinching steps, 

Thus by giving up our ‘self 1 to God, there is an 
infinite expansion of the bounds of our life, and we 
no more limit ourselves to the narrow interests of 
‘me and mine.’ If the pleasure of attachment to the 
selfish 4 me and mine ’ is so much that we do not 
desire to part with it, then think of the bliss of the 
infinite life, when this circle of ‘me and mine.’ 
expands and takes in wide spaces of life and 
interests. Coming out of narrow grooves with 
little interests and desires, we begin to live the life 
of the All. It is then that we begin to feel for 
others and play a real part in the world and help 
the cause of suffering humanity, but so long as 
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we have the idea of 'me and mine ' implanted in 
us we are no hetter than ordinary mortals bound 
by the pairs of opposites, viz. pleasure and pain, 
happiness and misery and the trivial interest of 
life absorbing and obsessing our whole mental held. 

The great prophets and saviours of the world 
who have trampled this sell under foot, how they 
impress us with their largeness of vision, their 
wide mental horizon ! Their sense of a Divine 
order in things, their wide out-look, their trans- 
cendental emotion and striving for Ideals, every- 
thing about them is on a large and grand 
scale; all these irradiate from them increas- 
ing their strength and stature ; they seem to us 
like gigantic Figures, " their heads striking the 
skies, their shadows covering the earth/’ Think 
of Lord Buddha whose heart was as broad as the 
infinite ocean. Not born with ‘ self ’ he made the 
sufferings of the world his own and strove to iind 
a way out. He had not the least idea of 'me 
and mine ' in him. Sri Ramanujachaiya who was 
as great a soul as Buddha, when initiated by his 
Guru, was particularly asked not to reveal the 
sacred m antrum he had received from him and 
that it should be kept in strict confidence. But Sri 
Ramanujachaiya knew the efficacy of the mantram , 
and felt an indomitable passion to give it to the 
ignorant people merged in ignorance in order 
that they might be saved. His heart bled as it 
wcie for the miserable condition of his brethren. 
Mounting the tower of ( Vmjeeverani he exclaimed, 
“Gome, all ye children of niv Beloved, I shall 
deliver you from the miseries of the world. Take 
this sacred manttam , repeat it and yc shall be 
saved," When his Gum came to know^tjiat he had 
disobeyed him, by giving out the nfnntram , he 
became angry with him and said, <f Thou art 
doomed for ever, thou hast dared to disobey me, 
thy Guru, and as a result thou shall live for ever in 
hell." Sri Ramanuja imploring his pardon said, 
41 My beloved Guru, true it is that 1 have disobeyed 
you and that I am doomed for ever. J am ever ready 
to go to hell and be there till the end of the 
creation, but I shall have the consolation that I 
have saved so many thousands of ignorant souls 
at the sacrifice of my own insignificant single self." 
Just think of the unbounded love of this great 
Acharya of Southern India towards these ignorant 
souls, We instinctively bow in reverence before 
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these giants among men who bore a world’s woe on 
their shoulders and who made the whole world their 
own and we seem pygmies in comparison, through 
our obsession with the little interests of our little 
li vos. Is it be possible to think of others much less 
to love them more, when, we are centred in ourselves ? 
No, this expansion of heart is possible only when 
\\c are rid of the idea of egoism. As instruments 
in His hands, when we are able to do this wo 
•shall be true workers and attain to the state of 
liberation in our life. This is the ideal of the 
Karma Yogi ns. 

Now we shall see how the devotees resign them- 
selves to the Lord and live in Him and work as 
instruments in His hands. They approach Him 
by establishing some relationship with Him such 
as father or mother or master etc. and worship 
Him in that light with fervent devotion. They 
offer what they possess viz. wealth, property, nay 
their own body and mind unto their beloved and 
remain satisfied with pure devotion only. When 
the Love for God begins to grow in intensity 
everything is covered over by it, all things are seen 
as the Beloved’s and our love flows to all without 
any distinction, or hindrance. When this all- 
devouring love of God dawns on the human heart, 
he is raised far above the human level. In this 
Hood-tide, the personality of the devotee is drowned, 
and pain and pleasure, good and evil, happiness and 
misery are the same to him, as all ‘the dual 
throng" come from the Beloved. They never look 
to their physical comforts and sacrifice everything 
for Him. This absolute reliance of the devotees 
is really wonderful. All the pains and pleasures, 
sorrows and miseries of life are annulled by it. 
Pavhari Baba, the great saint of Ghazipur, we are 
told, was once bitten by a cobra and subsequently 
shut himself up in his cell for three days ; when 
he came out, his disciples asked him and he 
replied, 1 My children, a messenger from the Be- 
loved came/ This perfect reliance on God is the 
effacement of the idea of ‘ me and mine ’ and is 
the outcome of complete resignation to God. 
Hence we have read of Sri Ramakrishna pray- 
ing to the Divine Mother, 4 Oh Mother, I am Thy 
machine and thou art one working the machine, 
I am Thy chariot, Thou art my charioteer, I am 
Thy room, Thou art my tenant etc/ He dedicated 
his ego to Mother and lived as a five-year old 
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child of Her with no attachment tor things of the 
world. Love is reciprocal. The Lord loves His 
devotees and He is att t acted by them through 
their devotion just as a piece of iron is attracted 
by a magnet, l ie comes nearer and nearer and 
manifests Himself tc them and they completely 
resign themselves to Him and attain perfection. 
So we find that self-surrender is also the ideal 
of the devotees. This is the end of their spiritual 
Sadhana, when they are able to give them- 
selves up to (Sod. along with what they call ‘me 
and mine. 1 Nothing will be able to produce a 
reaction on them and make them become identified 
with them, verily the bonds of the world will then 
be cut. In whatever circumstances or place the 
devotee is placed, his heart is given to the Lord 
and the compass of his mind is true to God and 
he does not know what it is to complain of pain and 
misery; merged in the bliss of the Lord and they 
pass by unheeded. His hand works, but his mind 
is given to the Lord. Such work without any idea 
of egoism is fruitful blessing the doer, the deed, 
and the object of the work. 

We find also the Jnanins striving to merge their 
apparent self in the Universal Self, the Atman, 
through the process of discrimination. They look 
upon this phenomenal world of manifoldness as 
Maya and postulate the existence of one Reality 
behind it and in order to realise this Reality 
they make a search after it. To find out the unity 
underlying all this variety of forms is the goal of 
their lives. Their process of discovering the one 
Reality is rather difficult, but striving hard and by 
denying everything, viz. the world, body, mind, ego, 
they realise the all-blissful Atman and become one 
with it. Thus the Jnanins also surrender their ego 
to attain to perfection. 

So we find that this egoism binds us fast to the 
world and until we arc freed from its clutches, we 
cannot attain to the state of perfection. The idea 
of ‘me and mine’ which is born of this egoism 
makes us selfish, self-centred and narrow-minded, 
and is the cause of our sufferings in this world and 
the rooting out of this ego is the end of all 
Sadhana. Hence, by surrendering our ego and 
‘ me and mine ’ to the blissful Lord, we attain to 
the sumum bonum of life. 


A NOTICK. 

Sir John Woodroffe’s book on Shakti and 
Shakta is on our table and has given us interest- 
ing reading, because of its easy presentment of the 
theory and practice of Shakti Sadhana. 

We venture however to offer some comments 
bn one or two points of the writer’s argument. 
When he says that the Shakti-vada of the Tantras 
is an original conception md differs from the 
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Maya of Vedanta in that the latter is unconscious 
in Vedanta whereas the Shakti of the Tantras 
is a conscious principle, we demur. Maya in 
Vedanta, as the principle of the manifold ignorance 
is certainly fodii (unconscious). But Maya in the 
sense of Brahman -shakti or Chitshakli is not 
cognised by Sankara as an unconscious principle 
(the difference of Jada and Chailanya, it is to be 
remembered, is one of degree). When the Brah- 
man is apprehended before its degeneration into 
duality of ignorance by Avidya, when it is seen as 
underlying all the motions and changes of pheno- 
menal existence, it is called Brahma-Shakti. For no 
object can have any existence apart from Brahman 
which is involved in all its modifications. It is Brah- 
man in movement as it were ; not that it has really 
moved, otherwise that will really break the change 
lessness of the Brahman, but when it is seen through 
the veil of movement it is conceived as Shakti, 
It is the conscious principle; it is one and non- 
different from Biahman, as the Brahman is con - 
ceived as being involved in all its modifications. 
It is this Brahman, the Brahman in movement as 
it were, as underlying the moving phenomenal 
existence, which the 'Tantras have developed into 
Adyasbakti, or Mahashakli. In that it is one and 
non-diflferent from Brahman, the difference being 
caused by one of view-points. But Maya, the 
principle of the ignorance of manifoldness, which 
has brought about the play of manifoldness, 
by covering the knowledge of the Brahman* by 
making us forget our real Swarupa, that Maya is 
Anadyavidya. that is Jada, the Nescience. So wo 
must distinguish between the Maya, the princif^e 
of Nescience of the Vedanta, and the Brahman 
and its Shakti which are one and nen-di tie rent 
which the Tantras have developed later. In one of 
Sri Ratnakvishnas sayings this point is brought out 
nicely. He says. “Brahman and Shakti are aveda, 
(non-different) ; as Tire and its heat, the serpent and 
its tortuous motion. If I have to think of the one, 

I havg to think of the other. 'The Lord when I look, 
upon Him as acioh: a l at a, (unchangeable immov- 
able) I call Him Brahman, when I conceive of Him 
as creating, manifesting and dissolving the universe, 
I call Him Adyasbakti, Mahamaya.” He who is 
achala , has chala also, change can only be thought 
of by an unchanging something ; an unchanging 
something can only be thought as underlying change,, 
so Jong, that is to say, as we have to think alalT But 
if it is beyond everything so that it cannot be brought 
within the purview of any Shastra or Tantra 
it is Dwaita-advaita-vivarjitam and beyond both 
change and changelessness. So what the Tantras 
have developed into Shakti is not the counterpart of 
the Maya, the principle of Avidya and manifold- 
ness of Brahman, but the Brahma-Shakti which is 
non-different from Brahman — the Chit-shakti, con- 
ceived as underlying all phenomena. There are 
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passages in Sankara’s writing, in which also he 
looks upon Brahman as underlying all moving 
phenomena and being one and non-difTerenl from 
Brahman, the changeless (i. e. it suffers no change 
or degeneration thereby, it is conscious), the 
difference being only one of standpoints. 

" 3i fa's ^ 

jsp srfa 1 ” fs ^ trfa 375!%, WfTmr* 

(Gita Bhashya to t 8 )— <|R)HH4 <^ n Ww fafo 
H faTTT^'Tm'fa (Brihad-Up. Bliasya 1.2. 
3.) We see nojdiffercnce between this conception of 
Brahman being involved unimpaired in all its 
modifications, yet without ctswto! ( losing its 
real nature viz. consciousness) and the conscious 
principle of Shakti later developed by Tantras. 
In another place Sankara expressly states by an 
example. ^ I ff 

ft stop f^^r%=r 

qWr s* mnamr* i— 

(Vcd Bhash 2-1-18). Here Sankara expressly stales 
the non-difference of Brahman andBiahman being 
thought of as being above all change and as 
underlying all changes. But of course from the 
transcendental standpoint, even Shakti is a de- 
generation. Of that alone, Sankara does not say. 
Then it is neither Brahman nor Maya nor 
anything: it is Noli, Noli, Atma, Dvaita-advaita- 
vivarjitam, beyond change and changelessness. 

What is the conception of Maya in Sankara s 
philosophy ? “ Before creation, as with quelled 

modification, without, any vibration, but with slightly 
aroused leaning towards the creation, the Sat or 
Brahman exists/’ So Maya is the state of 

Brulnuan, facing towards creation, as it were. This 
is Mava. Then, by subsequent modifications all the 
manifold world has came out. So we see, according 
to Sankara Maya is nothing but the Shakti of 
Brahma and the relation of Maya and Brahma is 
also said to be by Ratnaprava-tikakar as 

relation of non-difference. So Maya 
according Lo Sankara is but the Shakti of Brahman, 
as the power of Maya is detived from Brahman 
it is an intelligent power as Sankara expressly states 
in his Gita-Bhashya SrPT: 

*W!USf 3 (r vrrfro mr% ■ ( Gita-Bhashya 15-7.) 
“The Uttama-purusfui or Paramatma by His own 
intelligent power is supporting the universe/' 
The difference of Maya as Biahina-shakli, and of 
Maya as the principle of Nescience seems to us a 
clear difference in Sankara’s philosophy. In 
the former the principle of becoming* is looked 
at from above as Mayadhisthita Brahmachaitanya, 
as intelligent principle, giving Pravritti to creation, 
yet remaining unaffected and unmodified through 
all change whereas Maya as principle of Nescience 
is looked at from below, from within creation as 


subject to it, and hence hiding the real nature of 
Brahman , gives us the manifold forms of creation. 

Even the Upanishads speak of the Brahman as 
being involved in all the modifications and vet not 
losing its nature or being affected by them. Exactly 
how the changeless Brahman persisted unchanged 
through all the changing phenomena without 
destroying its nature is a question which it is im- 
possible for our intellect to grasp this is Maya. 
Yet it is a fact all the same which Sankara has 
not shirked but acknowledged and so lias explained 
Brahman as the cause of and underlying all 
phenomena, yet retaining its nature unchanged and 
unimpaired, it is this fact which the Tantras have 
emphasised and developed the conception of Adya- 
shakti working out all the phenomena of the universe. 
In Vedanta Bhashya on 2. 1. 27, in reply to an 
objection how the Brahman being the cause of all 
modifications and involved in them yet retains its 
absoluteness Sankara says that for this only SruLi 
is the authority as to how the Brahman remains un- 
modified through all modifications ; for by Tarka 
( logic ) such an apparently contradictory -thing 
cannot be solved. 

The unchanging unit Brahman is the only 
reality ; you cannot conceive of change and admit 
the coexistence of change along with it. So when 
we are within the changing phenomenal world, the 
absolute, unchanging Brahman is non-existent for 
us, and when we are established in the Brahman, the 
changing world has vanished for us. A rope mis- 
taken as a snake is mistaken wholly as a snake not 
as half-snake and half-rope — this is the statement 
of the transcendental position of Sankara. Yet for 
all purposes of explaining the world and ci cation, 
and so long as we are within the phenomenal exis- 
tence, Brahman has to be posited as the underlying 
substratum behind all phenomenal objects and the 
underlying Shakti behind all phenomena of 
relative existence; otherwise It becomes a mere 
void and nullity to our ordinary experience. So 
Anandagiri in commentary on Gita Bhas\a on 13. 
13 says: The Brahman as devoid of all modifica- 
tion, beyond the cognition of mind and speech, is 
likely to be regai ded as a nullity. Brahman is 
regarded as the underlying sat behind nil pheno- 
mena, the. cause of the movement of liulriyas etc. 
Sankara also says, “From the fact of the perception 
of phenomenal hearing, seeing, knowing, the exis- 
tence of Brahman is assumed etc.” ft ffr*T- 

5TJT * irarrapwr frorfira ^ wm* 

JTftNqpSRT I (Sank. Bha*y:i). If the Brah- 
man had not manifested names and forms then the 
Upadhi-less, essence -ut-kuuwledge aspect of Brah- 
man could not be manifest to our mental cogni- 
tion. For the changeless is only cognised as under- 
lying charges, the Formless as running through 
forms. Also Brahman as Shakti has to be posited 
as underlying all the phenomena ot relative 
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existence, otherwise there is the objection of 
W K few s iran of Ja^al, i. e. the world corning 
without any cause : So Sankara distinctly says in 
Vedanta Bhasya, !T#r**rPT*rfT 
H fmm (Ved. Bhasya 1-3-30.) 

We contend it is this aspect of Brahman as under- 
lying objects and phenomena, which is also 
acknowledged by Sankara as we have shown, that is 
developed by the Tanlras later, so that the Infinite 
Being of Vedanta is translated into Infinite Power 
of the Tanlras. That this is the view taken even by 
Shsfkta worshippers who have reached to a high 
state of Shalui-sadhana is borne out by facts. 
Ramaprasad, the paragon of Shakti worshippers in 
its noblest form, in Bengal, realised the Shakti 
or Kali as one and non-different from Brahman. 
I11 one of his songs portraying his attitude to- 
wards Shakti and recording the deepest realisation 
ot his spiritual life he says in unmistakable words, 
“ Having known the essence of truth that Kali is 
Brahman, I have given up all duality of ‘ Dharma 
and A dharma.' '** 

The newness of Shaklivada of the Tantras is 
therefore, we contend, not one of conception, already 
existing in the Vedanta as we have seen, hut in the 
hold original applications of that doctrine and in 
the lich symbolism of practical Sadhana embodying 
life-giving principles which it has developed as 
corollaries from that principle. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

Swamj Bodhananda, Lecturer and Teacher. 
Vedanta Society. New York City, America, has 
been holding classes on the Vedanta philosophy 
and lecturing every Sunday on the principles and 
practice of Vedanta. lie also holds practical 
classes on the practical side of Yoga, the study of 
psychology, and the practice ol meditation and 
concentration on Thursdays at 8 p. in. 

At the request of the Sri Ramakrishna Society, 
Rangoon, Swami Shaivananda of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, Madras, paid his second visit to Rangoon 
on the 9th April last, the primary object of his 
visit being to awaken the drum ant consciousness 
of the Rangoon public as to the necessity for a 
building for the Society. Dining his stay here 
the Swamiji held six discourses on the teachings 
of the Bhagavad Gita, llis first public lecture 
was on our Bast and Present delivered on the 29th 
April. In the first week of May the Swamiji visited 
Pegu where he delivered a lecture on Our Present 
Needs ; and on the result of his visit the Society 
gained a few more sympathisers who promised 
Rs. 725 towards the building fund. The public 
celebration of the 83rd birthday anniversary of 


July 

Bhagavan Sri Ramakrishna Deva was observed in 
a grand style at Mr. S. R. Reddiar’s new school 
buildings on Sunday the 19th May, when Sankiitana 
were sung, nearly 400 poor were sumptuously 
a Harikalha discourse entitled Lakshinanasakthi 
was given by Brahma Sri 0 . Srinivasa Aeharyar, 
and a splendid lecture on Sri Ramakrishna and 
the Ideal of llniveisal Religion was delivered by 
the Swamiji, followed by short speeches in Tamil, 
Hindi ami Bengali. At the close of the day s 
programme was announced the nmnificient gift of 
Babu Sashi Bhuslnm Neogi, a local well-to-do 
'merchant and philanthropist, who presented the 
Society with a building site valued Rs. 6000 and 
a cash donation of Rs. 10,000. On the next day 
the 20th the Swamiji laid the foundation-stone for 
the building on the above-mentioned site, after t he 
due performance of Hoina and other Vedic rites. 

The Swamiji lectured in Hindi at the Burma 
Rice Merchants’ Association at the request of the 
Bharat M uncial Sahha, and also in Bengali to a 
large* Bengali audience at the Durga Temple on 
Sii Ramakrishna and llis Sndhana. His lei lines' 
on liio Involution of Life in the local Theosophieal 
Lodge on the 5th Mav, and on the Ideal ot late 
in the Bengali Social (dub on the 2Mh Mav were* 
highly illuminating. Renunciation anJ service, 
said the Swamiji, must be the foundation stones 
on which should be built the fabiic of a tine 
spiritual lite. It is the fcrv**nt hope of the mem- 
bers that with the construction of a habitation to: 
the Society and with the completion of the detail.; 
of the ailiiiatiou to the pncmnl Institution assured 
by the Swamiji. a new ,oid vigorous life will he 
instilled into the Society and that h will live to 
perpetuate and diffuse the noble and inspiiing 
teachings of Sri Ramakrishna Deva among the 
various creeds- and faiths in these lands of haulier 
India. 

We regret to announce the passing away 01 
Bhaskar Vishnu Phadakc, a vvuiker in the field of 
Marathi literature, who was much interested in 
the writings and work of Swami Vivekananda. 
For the purpose of popularising the writings and 
message of the revered Swami Vivekananda he 
aioue bought, without, any joint-ownership, the 
copyright tor the Marathi translation of the Swaini’s 
writings (The Complete Works of Swami Viveka- 
nanda and The Life of Swami Vivekananda. 
publications of the Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati ) from 
the late Swami Prajnananda, President of the 
Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati, Lohaghat, in pursuance 
of which he had been bringing them out in parts. 
He had brought out 4 parts when his work was 
prematurely cut off by his sad and untimely end. 
May the Lord’s blessings be on him for his labours 
in the Cause, and may his family find consolation 
in their bereavement *' 
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Arise! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached. 


— Sum vi i Virekananda, 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OE SIVAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( RECORDED BY A DISCIPLE. ) 

XVI. 


[ Place — Beltir, monastery in a rented house. 

Year — itiqS, November. 

Subjects * -The visit to Amarnath in Kashmir. — Hearing of the Divine Voice of the Goddess and 
giving up of all planning from the mind . — Existence of departed spirits. — Not proper to entertain the desire 
of seeing ghosts and other spirits of Ihe departed. — The vision of a departed spirit by SvOamiji and 
rescuing him by Sr add ha and menial prayer. ] 


Swamiji has returned from Kashmir 
two or three days ago. His health 
is indifferent. When the disciple came 
to the Math, Swami Brahmananda said, 
11 Since returning from Kashmir Swamiji 
does not speak to anybody, he sits in 
one place rapt in thought ; you go to 
him and by talking and conversations try 
to draw his mind a little towards worldly 
objects. 

The disciple coming to Swamiji’s room 
in the upper story saw— Swamiji sitting 
in mukta padmasana posture, and as if im- 
mersed in deep meditation. There is no 
smile on his face, his brilliant dyes have no 


outward look, as if intent on seeing some- 
thing inside. Seeing the disciple he only 
said, “You have come, my son, take your 
scat ,’ 7 and lapsed into silence. The 
disciple seeing the inside of his left eye 
reddened asked, “ How is it that your 
eye is coloured red ? 7 7 “ That is nothing,” 
saying this lie again sat silent. Even 
when after sitting a long time Swamiji did 
not speak, the disciple got very iinpateut 
with grief and touching his feet said, 
“Won’t yon relate to me whatever you 
have seen and met 'with at' Amarnath?” 
By the disciple’s touching his feet, the 
tensity of his mood was broken a little; 
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as 4 if his attention was diverted a little 
externally. He said, “Since visiting Amar- 
nath 1 feel as if Siva is sitting on my head 
for twenty-four hours.’ ’ The disciple heard 
it with speechless wonder. 

. Swaraiji. — I made great religious 
austerity and practices at Amarnath and 
Ksliir Bhavani. Go and get me a chcllum 
of tobacco, I will relate everything to you. 

The disciple, very pleased, and in obe- 
dience to his behests prepared and gave 
him tobacco. Swamiji slowly smoking 
began to say, 11 On the way to Amarnath, 
I made a very steep ascent of the roadj 
by that path, the pilgrims do not generally 
travel. But the determination came upon 
me that I must go by that path and as the 
resolve so I did. The labour of the 
strenuous ascent has told on my body. 
It is so biting cold there, tha^you feel like 
pin-pricks. 

Disciple. — I have heard that one has 
to visit the Image of Amarnath naked, is 
it so ? 

Swamiji. — Yes, I entered the cave 
with only my kaupin on and my body 
smeared with the holy ash ; I did not then 
feel any heat or cold. When I came out 
of the temple, I was benumbed by the 
cold. 

Disciple. — Did you see the 1 holy ’ 
pigeons? I have heard, in that cold no 
living creatures are found to live there, 
but a flock of pigeons from some un- 
known place frequent the place occa- 
sionally. 

Swamiji.— Yes, I saw three or four 
white pigeons ; whether they live in the 
cave or the neighbouring hills I could not 
ascertain. 

Disciple. — Sir, I have heard people say 
that the sight of pigeons on coming out 
of the temple indicate: that you are 
really blessed with the vision of Siva. 


Swamiji said, 1 So I have heard, the sight 
of the pigeons brings what desires you 
entertain to fruition.’ 

Then Swamiji said, on the way back 
he returned to Srinagar by the general 
road by which the pilgrims return. Few 
• days after returning to Srinagar he went 
to visit Ksliir Bhavani Devi and staying 
there for seven days worshipped the Devi 
and made Homa to her with offerings of 
ksliir ( condensed milk) . Every day he 
used to worship the Devi with a maund 
of kshir as offering. One day while wor- 
shipping the thought arose in Swamiji’s 
mind, “ Mother Bhavani has been mani- 
festing Her Presence here for untold years. 
The Yavanas came and destroyed Her 
temple yet the people of the place did no- 
thing to protect Her. Alas, if I were then 
living, I could never have borne it silently” 
— thinking in this strain, his mind was 
much pained and oppressed by pangs of 
sorrow and grief, then he distinctly heard 
the voice of the Mother saying, “Accord- 
ing to My desire, the Yavanas have 
destroyed the temple. It is My desire that 
I live in a dilapidated temple, can I not 
erect a seven-storied temple of gold here if 
I so desire ? What can you do? Shall 1 
protect you or shall you protect me!! 
Swamiji said, “ Since hearing that Divine 
Voice, I keep and cherish no more plans. 
The idea of building Maths etc. I have 
given up; whatever Mother wills, so it will 
be.” The disciple speechless with wonder 
began to think, did he not one day tell 
me, “Whatever you see and hear is but 
the reflection and echo of your Inward 
Self, there is nothing outside ’ ’ ? — and fear- 
lessly spoke it out also — “Sir, you say 
that Divine Voices are the echo of our in- 
ward thoughts and feelings.” Swamiji 
being grave said, “Whether it be internal 
or external, if you actually hear with your 
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ears as I have done, such *a disembodied 
voice, can you deny it and call it false? 
Divine Voices are actually heard, just as 
you and I are talking, likewise. 

The disciple without cntroverting ac- 
cepted Swamiji’s words; for there was 
such, a persuasive force in his words that 
one could not but accept them ; before the 
force of liis words, argument and reasoning 
were all swept away. 

The disciple now brought up the subject 
of departed spirits. He said, “ Sir, these 
ghosts and departed spirits we hear about, 
which the Shastras corroborate time and 
again, are all these true or not ?” 

Swamiji. — Certainly they are true. What- 
ever we don’t see, are they all false for that? 
Beyond your sight, millions of universes 
are revolving at great distances. Because 
you do not see, arc they non-existent for 
that ? But then, do not put your mind on 
these subjects of ghosts and spirits. Your 
mental attitude should be that ghosts 
exist, but I have no concern with them. 
Your real work is — to realise the Atman 
within this body. When you realise this 
Atman, ghosts and spirits will all be your 
slaves. 

Disciple. — But, Sir, I think that a 
sight of them will strengthen my belief in 
the hereafter, and all doubts about the 
hereafter will vanish. 

Swamiji. — You are great souls ; even 
you have to strengthen your belief in 
the ‘ hereafter ’ by ghosts and spirits ! 
You have read so many sciences and 
scriptures — have mastered so many secrets 
of this wide universe — even with such 
knowledge, you have to acquire the knowl- 
edge of the Atman by the study of ghosts 
and spirits ! What a shame ! 

Disciple. — Well, Sir, have you ever 
seen ghosts and spirits? 


Swamiji narrated that a certain deceased 
relative of his used to come to him as a 
disembodied spirit. Sometimes it used to 
bring to him information about distant 
events. But on verification, some of its 
informations were not found to be correct. 
Afterwards at a certain place of pilgrimage 
he prayed for it mentally wishing it 
might be released — since then he did not 
see it again. 

The disciple then questioned Swamiji 
if SrSddha or other postmortem cere- 
monies appeased the departed spirits in 
any way. Swamiji replied, “That is not 
impossible.” On the disciple’s asking for 
the grounds of that belief Swamiji said, tl I 
will explain the subject to you at length 
some day. There are irrefutable argu- 
ments on the point that the Sriiddha cere- 
mony appeases the departed beings. To- 
day I don’t , feel well I shall explain it 
to you another day.” But the disciple did 
not get another opportunity in life to ask 
that question of Swamiji. 

What is death ? What are terrors ? Do 
not you see the Lord’s face in them ? Fly 
from evil and terror and misery and they 
will follow you. Face them and they will 
flee. The whole world worships ease and 
pleasure and very few dare to worship that 
which is painful. To rise above both is the 
idea of freedom. Unless man passes 
through this gate he cannot be free. We 
all have to face these. We strive to wor- 
ship the Lord, but the body rises between, 
Nature rises between Him and us and 
blinds our vision. We must learn how to 
worship and love Him in the thunderbolt, 
in shame, in sorrow, in sin. All the world 
has ever been preaching the God of virtue. 

I preach a God of virtue and a God of 
sin in one. Take Him if you dare,— that 
is the one way to salvation; then alone will 
come to us the Truth Ultimate which 
comes from the idea of oneness. 

— Vivekananda. 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


T HE writer of an interesting article in 
the April issue of 1 Modern Review,’ 
takes exception to the Rectorial address 
where His Excellency the Governor of 
Bengal has suggested of giving a place to 
Indian philosophy in the curricula of 
undergraduate studies in the University and 
thus diminishing the preponderating place 
which the study of Western philosophy 
occupies. The learned writer argues that 
Western philosophy should be retained as 
part of undergraduate studies, and rele- 
gates the study of Indian philosophy to a 
subsequent period ! He argues at length 
why the study of Indian philosophy is not 
likely to be beneficial to the Indian student 
in his undergraduate days. 

The writer first objects to the divine 
character of our Scripture as likely to 
be a drawback in the study of the philo- 
sophy in that it seeks to impose its 
dogma and demands unquestioning alle- 
giance to its principles ; but rightly under- 
stood not only does it not mean to stifle 
independent thinking, but it gives the 
greatest scope andincentive to one’s power 
of reasoning. The divine character of the 
scriptures like the Vedas is not one in- 
vested from outside by the authority of 
any personality, but their divinity is based 
on the authority of the eternal principles 
ot spiritual laws which were discovered 
by certain seers. Their authority is the 
authority of eternal principles and chal- 
lenges verification as any scientific truth 
of the latest time. As such they are as con- 
formable to the canons of logical reasoning 
as any other subject of human research. 
The Vedas themselves sav that they are 


the expiratioft of the Great Being. What 
other books are more thoroughgoing in 
their devotion to truth as when they say 
that for the highest goal, even the Vedas 
themselves have to be transcended, show- 
ing their tentative character as guide-posts 
on the way to truth. 

But our Scriptures have in the interests 
of the Truth which they have to serve, 
placed Intuition and inspiration above the 
tyranny of the intellect. Their thesis is that 
the Truth is beyond the pale of the intel- 
lect, and is not to be attained by much 
“ reading of the Vedas ” or by the process 
of ratiocination. By that they do not seek 
to palm off any and everything as inspira- 
tion upon credulous mankind, but they 
challenge verification of their truth like any 
scientific truth. They also say that their 
truths do not contradict reasoning but are 
quite conformative. True inspiration al- 
though transcending, does not contradict 
reason. Therefore we find all our com- 
mentators and philosophers throwing the 
scorching light of .'reason on the Vedas 
and reasoning, harmonising, explaining 
and placing everything on rational founda- 
tions. The play of reasoning on the part 
of commentators seems to us to be as 
free and unfettered as of any rationalist ol 
the modern times ; but unlike the rational- 
ist with his iconoclastic creed and zeal 
for breaking down every article of faith 
and creed and reducing men to a mass 
of negations, glorying in believing it 
nothing except the life of comfortabk 
senses, reason in the hands of om 
commentators have resulted in sifting tlit 
contents of our scriptures, harmonising 
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and co-ordinating tlieir different parts, 
and eventually drawing out live-growing 
principles of constructive living. Per- 
haps our 1 Hindu Master of Arts 1 is not 
aware that all parts of the Vedas are 
not of equal authority. Those which 
arc' traditional or of mere historical 
import, or those which constitute mere 
incentive to action, are relegated in Vedic 
exegesis to a subordinate position to those 
which deal with the eternal principles, 
Soul, God etc. In books of Vedantic 
philosophy the highest honour is shown 
to reasoning and vie hard. In one passage 
in the Yogavasistha it is said in so 
many words, “Accept what comes from 
a boy if it is supported by reason; but 
reject unmercifully what proceeds even 
from the mouth of Brahma, if unsup- 
ported by reason.” So our philosophy 
gives the fullest scope to reasoning and 
the examination of its contents but all is 
based on reverence of those ancient scrip- 
tures, the Vedas, which not being a syste- 
matised philosophy, but records of inspira- 
tions of different Seers, contain germs 
of the most varied systems of thought, 
as have been deduced later by subsequent 
Acharyas. How far the power of reason- 
ing in the hands of any adhikari , un- 
attended by wholesome checks of reverence 
. for competent authority is an unmixed 
blessing and advances the well-being of 
mankind, we are not sure. The Vedas 
again being the central books which are 
looked upon with veneration by all pro- 
pounders of philosophical systems, many 
divergent schools of thought have been 
deduced from them. They freely criticise 
and examine rationally their respective 
contents throwing the full flood of reason- 
ing on them, and one may ally himself to 
v any school to which his reasoning may 
take him, and yet remain a Hindu. The 


fact that all systems owe allegiance to 
the Vedas has not in practice consti- 
tuted a limitation to the exercise of in- 
dependent thinking ; the Vedas con- 
taining the germs of all shades of thought 
have given the amplest scope to inde- 
pendent thinking, as shown by diverse 
systems of thought having sprung from it. 
The reverence paid to the Vedas by the 
propounders of all schools of thought 
by allying themselves to them has served the 
purpose of unifying our culture, imparling 
to it a wonderful eclecticism and giving 
a richness and variety of type all based 
on an underlying unity. It has also 
constituted a great integrating factor 
in our civilisation which has held it to- 
gether despite the disruptive influences 
which have surrounded it during long 
periods of history. 

The strongest reason why Indian philo- 
sophy ought to occupy a prominent place 
in the education of the Indian student 
is that it represents his own culture and 
the mental elements of his own being, the 
evolution of centuries of national exis- 
tence. So before meeting the world in 
the face, lie has to be firm-grounded in 
his own being, to know what he is, to be 
established in his strength, then only can 
lie really accept, assimilate, truths from 
other sources. But if he starts with a 
want of faith in his own culture, not 
knowing the evolution of his own mind and 
culture, he will be thrown quite in the sea 
in the mass of the thought -systems of the 
world, not knowing tlieir adaptability to 
his own evolution or their relation to it, 
he will not be able to make any organic 
synthesis out of them, but will be living a 
sort of jelly-fish existence, taking up 
scraps here and there, without their blend- 
ing with his own mental constitution and 
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crystallising into an organic thought- 
system. Our ‘Hindu Master of Arts,* seems 
to think that one can build thought- 
systems which will be dynamic in the lives 
of individuals in the air without reference 
to their past culture and inheritance; in 
that he displays ignorance of all elementary 
principles of human progress. The man 
whose moral and cultural backbone is 
broken by want of faith in liis cultural in- 
heritance, who thinks his own life and the 
life of his ancestors has been a tissue of 
mistakes, is a hopeless being of whom one 
cannot make anything, even if one feeds 
him daily on the ambrosia of the thought- 
systems of other types of culture. So we 
think that if we want the Indian student 
to really benefit by his study of Western 
philosophy and thought-systems, and make 
them operative principles of life, not 
merely to take mental gymnastics and sing 
paeans of glory to his western Gurus at 
the expense of love, reverence and appre- 
ciation of his own culture, he has first 
and foremost to be grounded in his own 
thought-system, his own mental inherit- 
ance, nay his own being. Every culture and 
civilisation represents a distinct outlook on 
life, and reading of the universe, and all in- 
dividuals within that cultural fold arc the 
embodiments in degrees more or less of that 
ideal. It represents a part of the 4 thought 
of God,’ which he must hold on to and 
transmit to posterity, and in that mould 
his mental improvement has been cast 
through succeeding generations. To ask 
him to give up this Cultural inheritance and 
to take up harum-scarum any other without 
reference to his own is impossible and if he 
succeeds in doing that he commits cultural 
suicide, ?digs .his own grave to bury 
himself therein. He has no place then 
in the economy of Nature, represents no 
idea, he is soulless, lifeless, an automaton, 
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driven hither and thither by the world- 
forces; But on the basis of his own cultural 
strength, he can build the most rich and 
varied type of character by profiting by 
study of other thought-systems, and giv- 
ing new expression to his own Idea in 
the forms of the New. Some of "the 
fairest flowers of Indian manhood which 
have been produced as a result of this 
mingling of the ideals of the East and 
West beginning from Raja Ram Mohon 
Roy to the Swami Vivekananda of our 
days, are an auspicious foreboding of the 
rich promise of the future. In them the 
virtues of the East and West have blended 
in a harmonious ideal, who strong in the 
abstractedness and metaphysical specula- 
tion of the East, as in the virility, the 
intense practicability of the West, have by 
their rich and varied personality com- 
manded the homage and allegiance of the 
East and West alike. Therefore Eastern 
philosophy as a builder of individual and 
national character is ten times more inspir- 
ing and effective in its appeal to Indian 
students that any system of thought bor- 
rowed from elsewhere. 

Then the writer picks out some of 
the weak elements of present-day Hindu 
philosophy, the result of latter-day de- 
generation and misconception and argues 
that these not only diminish the useful- 
ness of Hindu philosophy to the Indian 
graduate but are positively deleterious 
in their effects on their character. He 
says that the Indian philosophy by preach- 
ing the doctrine of Karma has dried 
up the fountains of activity and made 
people fatalistic. The doctrine of Karma 
on the other hand was brought in to 
explain the inequalities of life, pain, misery 
or happiness and joy, and the cause was 
laid on man’s own exertions to evade the 
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cruel fiat of an All-powerful God. Accord- 
ing to the Hindu philosophy, Karma is the 
expression of the freedom of man; if by 
my actions I have brought myself to a 
certain state, it lies also within me to 
undo my actions and by making new 
Karma I can determine my future. If by 
latter-day degeneration when vigour and 
strength went from national views, this 
excellent doctrine of Karma *was dis- 
torted and used to hide the inactivity 
and inertia of people, it lies with men 
like the 1 Hindu Master of Arts’ to purge 
it of the pedantry which has infested 
it and place it in its true colour and not 
seek to shun this excellent and rational 
doctrine, the mine of strength and justice 
in its true form, as if it were a poison. 

The writer then goes on to argue that 
Indian philosophy in its pessimistic trend, 
its tendency towards inaction will make 
the Indian undergraduate averse to worldly 
realities. Here again he labours under a 
gross misconception evidently borrowing 
his estimate of Indian philosophy from 
the catechisms of superficial critics of the 
West who have neither the intellectual 
breadth nor insight to appreciate cultural 
ideals besides their own. The highest ideals 
do not contemplate another world where 
perfection is to be attained or call this 
world illusory, or render its works and 
duties false and nugatory. Our philosophy 
calls human life as the best of lives, and 
this world as the best of worlds for here 
alone can right and unselfish Karma be 
performed, to break one’s bondages and 
attain freedom, — this* is the Karma-bfmmi , 
according to our philosophy, and all others 
are merely bhoga-bhumis — to work off the 
fruits of Karma accumulated here . Sa nkara 
in his Vedanta argues against the idealism 
of the Buddhists, aud says that this world 


is only absolutely unreal, but phenomenally 
real; and only by working through it can we 
break the dream and awaken to reality — 
as it is said in the Bhagavad Gita — “not 
without initiating work can one attain 
to the state beyond work.” — Therefore 
our philosophy understands that as long 
as we arc within this phenomenal world, 
all continues and its vyavahara , its works 
and duties are as binding on us and as real 
as anything else. We admit with the 
writer that due to loss of national vigour 
false ideas and distorted notions have in- 
vaded our minds seeking to cover and 
apologise for our own weaknesses and in- 
activity. But the true way of resuscita- 
ting the lost vigour will not be found in 
cutting ourselves off from our culture and 
going in for other sources which do not 
belong to us by inheritance, but to divest 
the excrescence, the poisonous growths 
which have grown round our philosophy 
and place them in their true, strong, pure 
forms. Then its power for good, its in- 
tensity of appeal will be increased a 
hundredfold. 

The fact, which the writer urges, that 
Oriental philosophy has accentuated the 
tendency towards the abstract, and barren 
speculations only and has not materialised 
in active concern in the realities of exis- 
tence, is also a misstatement. It cannot 
be said that Hindus have in no part of their 
history shown greatness in the secular con- 
cerns of life. This is shown by their great 
achievement in secular science and arts, 
in their maritime activity, their munici- 
pal and imperial government, industry, 
politics, warfare, now being brought to 
light. Let us quote from a recent writer: 
“ The historical truth is, that the Hindus 
cast their eyes equally on both wings o: 
human life— they approached the prpblem 
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of the universe from both angles of vision. 
Hindu culture was as much the embodi- 
ment of the most intimate experience of 
the concrete, positive life as the ex- 
pression of a thorough hair-splitting 
analysis of the Beyond or the transcend- 
ental realities. * * * The young India 

of to-day is like its illustrious predecessors 
of mediaeval and ancient times, at once 
idealist and practical .’ 1 Indeed it might 
well be asked how a philosophy which has 
evolved the idea of Karina Yoga, of work as 
being a method of realising the truth, 
which also looks upon all work as worship, 
which has evolved the conception of the 
Immanent God and Ilis Universal form 
in the world, can be taxed with as 
being devoid of potentialities which will 
stimulate secular endeavour and success 
in practical life. If for a time the people 
were, by loss of vigour brought about by 
many circumstances, thrown too much 
on speculative absorption, a more all-round 
development and endeavour in all depart- 
ments of activity is showing itself, and for 
this the inspiration is to be found in the 
contents of our own culture and philoso- 
phy, in the grand ideals of Karma-yoga as 
preached in the Gita and emphasised and 
restated by Indian reformers like Swami 
Vivekananda. 

We have finished our remarks and be- 
fore concluding let us say that we are 110 
blind admirers of Indian systems of philo- 
sophy or civilisation, nor do we think 
that they are not capable of improvement. 
Neither do wc want to see the India of the 
past, however great and glorious, live again 
in its old. form now. We want to see the 
strength and glory of ancient India, re- 
inforced by the strength, and wisdom of 
the present and find new expression in the 
forms of the present day. That there are 


many defective and putrescent parts in our 
civilisation which have to be excised we 
admit, we also admit that we need greatly 
and shall benefit by the greatest exchange 
of thoughts and comparison of ideals with 
the West and that we have not done so for 
sometime has contributed to our present- 
day degeneration. But to say that there 
are not sufficient elements of strength and 
purity and nobility in our culture capable 
of infusing strength into ns and from which 
we may draw life-giving inspiration, 
but that we should go for grounding in 
the principles of life and conduct and for 
the problems of life to Western philosophy 
and logic, and the study of our own 
systems of philosophy may come in after- 
wards as a corrective, is to pervert the 
whole perspective and values of things. 
Tlie attitude of mind revealed by the writer 
that Indian culture and philosophy is 
of such a mischievous influence that it is to 
be shunned like a dangerous contagion and 
not approached without safeguards is very 
deplorable, the result of the loss of faith 
in his own culture without sufficient war- 
rant, due to overmuch of schooling in the 
“ Western science, philosophy and logic” 
of which he is such a great apologist. 
Against this attitude of mind and temper 
we enter our most emphatic protest; and 
the sooner it disappears and the less it is 
fostered by our universities tlie better for 
the country and its alumni. We find our- 
selves then at one with His Excellency 
Lord Ronaldshay’s suggestion that Indian 
philosophy should justly find an important 
place in the curricula of undergraduate 
studies in our university side by side with, 
or posteriorly to Western systems of 
thought and philosophy, forming part of, 
the course of university studies. 
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Is man a tiny boat in a tempest, raised one 
moment on the foamy crest of a billow and dashed 
down into a yawning chasm the next, rolling to 
and fro at the mercy of good and bad actions — a 
powerless, helpless wreck in an even-ranging, ever- 
rushing, uncompromising current of cause and 
effect, a little moth placed under the wheel of 
causation, which rolls on crushing everything in its 
way, and waits not for the widow's tears or the 
orphan's cry ? — Swami Vivekananda. 

T HE doctrine of Karma has a wide 
application and connotation in Indian 
philosophy. It may mean the whole 
totality of causes by which the One has 
become the many, the Nirguna, trans- 
cendent Brahman has become manifested 
as the world of names and forms. In 
this sense it is coterminous with Maya, 
in this sense it is said to be avadi or 
existing from the beginning of creation. 
Bor the inscrutable power which by pro- 
ducing diversity of names and forms has 
manifested this visible world from the 
One, Nirgtuia,and unmanifested Brahman, 
must be said to be of the nature of 
Karma. This Karma once put in opera- 
tion is unfailing in its actions and does not 
die without producing its corresponding 
result. Both the Sankhya and the Vedanta 
admit that the evolution of the universe 
from the Primal Nature has taken place 
in a certain order, according to certain 
laws — these laws are the laws of nature 
and they are infallible. Creation means 
the diversity of names and forms, and this 
diversity is produced by Karina or the 
law of causation and the future evolution 
of names and forms is all determined 
by the law of causation. Everything that 
has name and form is bound by this law 
of causation and as we find name and form 


existing already whenever we see creation,'* 
we assume that this Karma exists concur- 
rently with creation. By this law of Karma, 
the sun shines, the wind blows, the earth 
and the moon are revolving in their 
orbits, even gods are within this law of 
Karma. When this law of causation was 
first brought into operation, how it made 
the changeless, uncaused Brahman mani- 
fest name and forms we cannot say, but 
we see that once man falls into the net 
of Karma, the power of Karma is not 
destroyed but gives rise to a corresponding 
effect which again in its turn becomes 
the cause of another effect. The Karina 
of to-day is the cause of the Karina of 
to-morrow; and the Karina of to-morrow 
that of the day after. Once the wheel of 
Karma has been set in motion, there is 
no escape from suffering from its effects. 
According to Indian philosophy even the 
Lord does not interfere in the working 
out of Karma but only distributes fruits 
according to the nature of the Karma. 
Though we cannot say how Karma first 
arose and how men first fell into its 
net, from observing the unfailing effects of 
Karma, — each reaping as he sows, good, 
good, bad, bad, we infer that since creation 
man is held in the iron bondage of this 
law of causation. 

What then becomes of the freedom of 
the will of man? If nature and its in- 
variable laws are all that exists, then there 
is not a jot of freedom of the will of man. 
Whichever way the laws of the universe 
will draw him, he will have to move, and all 
ideas of immortality and freedom are mere 
figments of the imagination. Material 
philosophers who postulate no spiritual 
substances independent of matter and its 
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laws are forced to the conclusion of pre- 
destination. If they admit the operation 
of the laws of nature, it means that 
each precedent is invariably followed by a 
subsequent, each effect is produced by a 
cause which again was produced by another 
cause. This is Nature. Mind itself, ac- 
t cording to these philosophers, being a 
phenomenon of Nature is as much bound 
by laws as anything else in the universe. 
This conformation to laws constitutes the 
whole rationality of mind. “If our thoughts 
are not the necessary results of preceding 
thoughts, if one state is not invariably 
followed by another which it produces, 
that mind we should say is irrational. n 
How can the mind be rational i. c. 
governed by the laws of thought and yet 
admit of the will of the mind being free ? 

So it follows that within the phenomenal 
nature everything is governed by strict, un- 
bending laws. Every thought and action is 
caused. That I am writing this is as much 
within causation as that you are reading 
this. We could not help it ; we are forced 
by nature’s laws to do these. The past 
thoughts that I have thought, the feelings 
that I have entertained have by their in- 
evitable working out brought me to writ- 
ing this article ; and also your thoughts 
and feelings have produced in you the 
irresistible inclination to read this paper. 
So every thought and action of ours is 
caused, it is preceded by a chain of causes 
and effects which inevitably gives rise to 
that particular thought and action. If the 
whole of nature, mental or material is thus 
bound by laws, then we are in a prison of 
cause and effect, according to material 
philosophies, in a prison in which matter 
and its attributes are the fetters which 
bind us, which we can never overstep ; 
whichever way the material attributes 
draw us we have to bend. Such is the 
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invariable conclusion which material 
philosophers have to come to. How can 
you deny the operation of laws in nature 
and call the mind rational, and how can you 
call the mind rational i. e. acting according 
to laws and admit of the will being free ? 

The Buddhist philosophy also in explain- 
ing the whole of nature ar a series of 
phenomena governed by a chain of cause 
and effect, and denying the existence of 
Soul or an unchanging substance be- 
hind, was led to the same conclusion. 
It says that each cause is produced by an 
effect and so on in an endless chain and this 
is sufficient to explain all the phenomena 
of the universe by the mind and thought 
and we only perceive phenomena and 
can get no idea of the unchanging soul 
behind, which it is gratuitous to assume. 
But the Buddhists assume that it is 
possible to break or stop this chain of 
cause and effect and attain to Nirvana. 
If all is but a chain of cause and effect, and 
there is no unchanging substratum then 
it is impossible for this chain ending it- 
self ; for the attempt to break the series 
of cause and effects will itself be a cause 
which will produce an effect. Also as ail 
effect cannot overstep its cause, the im- 
pulse or motive power to break the chain 
of causation cannot come from the chain 
of causation itself; the series of changes; 
can give rise to another series of changes 
it can never stop the chain of causes. 
Karma aud the cessation of Karma are 
contradictory in nature, and the cessa- 
tion of Karma cannot be brought about 
by means of the causal chain. The Bud- 
dhists were led to atheism by tlieir wrong 
conception of the law of causation. If 
matter and the changing phenomena held 
by the law of Karma be sufficient to ex- 
plain all the facts of life, and it is quite 
gratuitous to assume the existence oi a 
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noumenon or Substance, then how is 
Nirvana, the cessation of all phenomena, 
possible by means of the phenomenal chain? 

So far as external investigation goes, 
which gives us matter and attributes joined 
to matter, everything in this material world 
is bound by strict unbending laws and the 
ever-increasing attempt to explain every 
phenomena of nature from within, as 
modes of operation of necessary inherent 
laws from the nature of things constitute 
rationalism and the modern scientific 
temper. If that is so, everything is regu- 
lated by law, every action of ours, every 
thought we think is caused, the neces- 
sary result of previous actions and thoughts 
in an unbroken chain which we cannot 
resist ; everything is necessary. This 
knocks the bottom out of the sense of 
responsibility of mail in evil-doing, and 
provides no incentive to endeavour in 
stopping one course of life or rectifying 
or initiating another. 

Against such a state of mental or actional 
serfdom our moral sense revolts and our 
nature refuses to be bound by it. On the 
)ther hand the consciousness of tlic freedom 
if action despite a thousand circumstances 
:hwarting it or putting insurmountable 
barriers before it constitutes a funda- 
mental belief of his nature, which sustains 
md enthuses him in the midst of the 
most unfavourable circumstances, liven 
if every force of nature is knocking him 
:lown and thwarting his will he rises up 
every time saying to himself, ‘Although I 
am held in bondage by everything around, 
yet 1 can somehow free myself.’ This 
conviction of the freedom of man is as 
fundamental and elementary a belief of 
bis mental constitution and as unexplained 
and unaccounted for by any fact of ma- 
terial phenomena as the other one of the 
immortality of his being. Although man 


sees facts of death all around, although 
death is the most sure and patent of all 
facts, yet lie never thinks of dying, and can- 
not believe that this world will be the end 
of everything. Similarly although he finds 
thousands of circumstances in this uni- 
verse circumscribing his will, presenting 
dead impassable walls before it, yet he goes 
on believing that lie is free or that he can 
free himself and this belief is the motive 
power of all his actions. This mixture 
of freedom and bondage, of immortality 
and death constitutes our phenomenal 
universe, and the basic fact of our life. 

Systems of religion or philosophy which 
postulate the existence of Spirit and Soul 
behind the changing, the caused and caus- 
ing facts of the universe avoid this state 
of non-possunius, in which everything is 
bound by the causal chain, every act or 
thought is caused, leaving no room for hu- 
man initiative and endeavour, — the conclu- 
sion to which every material philosophy 
denying the existence of Spirit or the Free 
Soul behind the phenomenal universe is 
bound to come. 

The Vedanta in postulating the exist- 
ence of a spiritual principle affected by 
nothing shows the way out of the deadlock 
of action of material philosophers like 
Haeckel and the rest. It says that the 
phenomenal universe is but a fraction of 
the Infinite Brahman, the uncaused, the 
unchanging substance projected 011 the 
plane of the intellect, and thrown into the 
mould of time, space and causation. The 
Brahman or the Atman of man is always 
free, never bound, can never be bound, 
but when It somehow mistakingly identi- 
fies Itself with names and forms, with 
mind and matter, and with the meshes of 
time, space and causation, It is held by 
the law of causation and comes under its 
operation. The consciousness of freedom 
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which as we have seen is a funda- 
mental trait of the human constitution is 
the freedom of Soul percolating through 
layers of matters. It is the glimpse of 
the infinite blue sky behind masses of 
clouds. Therefore is it that the con- 
sciousness of freedom persists in the 
midst of the bondage of matter, and laughs 
at all the bondage that we may cast round 
it. The presence of the Infinite, Free Soul 
explains the motive-power which man 
feels to break the chain of Karina ; for 
this motive-power to attain to freedom 
from the chain of Karma cannot be ex- 
plained by the law of causation ; as an 
effect cannot transcend its cause, the 
bondage of the causal chain cannot give 
rise to the motive-power to break it and be 
free. The free agency is therefore of the 
Atman, but by identifying Itself with the 
ephemeral names and forms of the uni- 
verse It becomes bound anji is dragged 
from Karma to Karma. And by the effects 
of pain, by the experience of the facts of 
bondage and slavery in which It finds Itself, 
by identifying itself with the mind, the 
innate Freedom of Atman, which is never 
lost is roused to self-conscious activity. As 
It is in itself superior to the causal chain 
it stands apart, judges the operation of 
Karma, how from one Karma It is dragged 
to another; its knowledge is roused, It 
gives the impulsion contrary to Karma, 
starts and initiates work negativing the 
effect of past Karma or initiating new 
Karma for the present. If no spiritual 
principle such as the Atmau ever Free and 
unbound were admitted as always present, 
then it is impossible to stand aside from 
the causal sequence, and attempt either to 
regulate it, or introduce new factors into 
it or altogether to stop it; man himself 
being then an effect of the law of causa- 
tion would fall in the stream of causation 
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and go from one Kanna to another and 
would have no independence. Eastern 
philosophers on the other hand admit a Free 
Soul at the basis of the whole phenomenal 
universe which is never bound by it but al- 
ways remains, Free, Infinite and beyond it. 
From this Soul > omes the impulsion to 
break the chain of Karma (as all its im- 
pulsions are conducive to the regaining of its 
nature — viz. of Freedom, Oneness, Purity 
and Immortality) ; from the phenomenal 
world comes the impulsion to prolong the 
causal chain. The two forces, the freedom 
of the soul and the bondage of the un- 
bounded laws of nature are both facts of 
the universe, and act and react upon each 
other. The causal sequence is materially 
altered and modified by the action of the 
Spirit. By following the suggestion of the 
Soul, man succeeds in regulating or 
transcending the law of causation and 
being free. 

Therefore according to Indian philo- 
sophy the law of causation governs but a 
fraction of the- nature* of man — that pro- 
jected on the plane of sense and caught 
in the meshes of names and forms. Within 
this it is all bondage, everything governed 
by laws. From the Atman comes the 
motive power to break this chain of causa- 
tion and by following the suggestion and 
impulsion of the Atman which are towards 
freedom, and oneness, and by starting and 
initiating new work besides the causal 
sequence he succeeds in breaking and 
rising superior to it. At last by giving up 
all ^identification with names and forms, 
he stands apart from the stream of 
Karma and established in the Atman, in 
the state of perfection he is able to con- 
trol Karma completely, to initiate, alter, 
modify everything without his being bound 
by its effects or drawn into the vortex of 
causation. 
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CXXNVIII. 

Salutation to Hliagavau Ramakrishna! 

1891. 

My dea; Akhandananda, 

I am very glad to receive your letter. It 
is a great pleasure to me to learn that you 
have regained your health to a great extent 
by your stay at Khetri. 

T — has done a good deal of work in 
Madras. Very agreeable news indeed ! I 
heard much praise of him from the people of 
Madras. 

* * * * 

Try to develop spirituality and philan- 
thropy amongst the Thakurs in the different 
places of Rajputana. We must work, and 
this cannot be done by merely sitting idle. 
Make a trip now and then to Malsisor, 
Alsisor, and all the other 'sat s’ that are there. 
And carefully learn Sanskrit and English. 
G — is in the Punjab, I presume. Convey 
my special love to him and bring him to 
Khetri. Learn Sanskrit with his help, and 
teach him English. Let me have his address 
by any means. 

* * * * 

Go from door to door amongst the poor 
and lower classes of the town of Khetri and 
teach them religion. Also, let them have 
oral lessons on geography and such other 
subjects. No good will come of sitting idle 
and having princely dishes, and saying 
H Ramakrishna, O Lord!” — unless you can 
do some good to the poor. Go to other 
villages from time to time and teach the 
people the arts of life as well as religion. 
Work, worship and Jnanam ( knowledge )■— 


first work and your mind will be purified ; 
otherwise everything will be fruitless like 
pouring oblations on a pile of ashes instead 
of in the sacred fire. When G — comes, move 
from door to door of the poor and the desti- 
tute in every village of Rajputana. If people 
object to the kind of food you take, give it 
up immediately. It is preferable to live on 
grass for the sake of doing good to others. 
The gerrua robe is not for enjoyment. It is 
the banner of heroic work. You must give 
your body, mind and speech to “the welfare 
of the world.” You have read — 

‘ " Look upon your mother as God, 
look upon your father as God,” — but I say, 

41 ’’—The poor, the illi- 

terate, the ignorant, the afflicted — let these be 
your God. Know that service to these alone 
is the highest religion. 

Ever yours, with blessings, 

Vivekananda, 

CXXX1X. 

228 W. 39. 

New York, 17th Jan., *95. 

Dear 

Your two letters are to hand, as also the 
two of R — Babu, I have got the bill of 
lading, but it will be long before the good9 
arrive. Unless one arranges for the prompt’ 
despatch of goods they take about six months * 
to come. It is four months since H— wrote 1 
that the Rudraksha beads and kusha mats 
had been despatched, but there is no news 
of their whereabouts yet. The thing is, when* 
the goods reach England, the agent of the 
company here gives me notice, and about a* 
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month later, the! goods arrive. I received 
your bill of lading about three weeks ago, 
but no sign of the notice! Only the goods 
sent by Raja of K — arrive quickly. Most 
probably he spends a lot of money after them. 
However, it is a matter of congratulation 
that goods do arrive without fail in this 
region of Pdtcila, at the other end of the globe. 
I shall let you know as soon as the goods 
©ome. Now keep quiet for at least three 
months ! * * 

Now is the time for you to apply yourself 
to start the magazine. Tell R — Babu that 
though the gentleman of whom he speaks 
be a competent person, I am not in a position 
to have anybody in America at present. * * 
What about your aiticle on Tibet? When 
it is published in the Mirror, send me a 
copy, * * Come, here is a task for you, 

conduct that magazine. Thrust it on people 
and make them subscribe to it, and don’t be 
afraid. What work do you expect from men 
of little hearts? — Nothing in the world ! You 
must have an iron will if you would cross 
the ocean. You must be strong enough to 
pierce mountains. I am coming next winter, 
We shall set the world on fire, — let those who 
will, join us and be blessed, and those that 
won’t come, would lag behind for ever and 
ever; let them do so. You gird up your 
loins and keep yourself ready, * * Never 

mind anything I In your lips and hands 
the Goddess of Learning will make Her 
seat ; the Lord of infinite power will be seated 
on your chest; you will do works that 
will strike the world with wonder. By the 
bye, can’t you shorten your name a bit, 
my boy ? What a long, long name ! — a single 
name enough to fill a volume ! Well, you hear 
people say that the Lord’s name keeps away 
death ! It is not the simple name ‘ Hari,* 
mind you. It is those deep and sonorous 
names, such a9 ( Destroyer 

of Agha, Bhaga, and Naraka), 

(Subduer of the pride of Tripura, demon of 

tbe “ three cities ” ), and 


( Giver of infinite and endless blessings ) and 
so forth — that put to route King Death and 
his whole party. Won’t it look nice if you 
simplify yours a little? But it is too late, 
I am afraid, as it has already been abroad. 
But, believe me, it is a world-entrancing, 
death-defying name that you have got ! f 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda. 

P. S. Throw the whole of Bengal and, for 
the matter of that, the whole of India into 
convulsion ! Start centres at different places. 

The Bhagavatatn has reached me — a very 
nice edition indeed, but people of this country 
have not the least inclination for studying 
Sanskrit, hence there is very little hope for 
its sale. There may be a little in England, 
for, there many are interested in the study 
of Sanskrit. Give my special thanks to the 
editor. I hope his noble attempt will meet 
with complete success. I shall try my best 
to push his book here. I have scut his 
prospectus to different places. Tell R — 
Babn that a flourishing trade can be set on 
foot with England and America in tilting dal, 
arhar dal &c. Dal soup will have a go if 
properly introduced. There will be a good 
demand for them if they be sent from house 
to house, in small packets, with directions 
for cooking on them and a depot started for 
storing a quantity of them. Similarly Barkis J 
too will have a good market. We want an 
enterprising spirit. Nothing is done by 
leading idle lives. If any one forms a com- 
pany and exports Indian goods here and into 
England, it will be a good trade. But they 
are a lazy set. * * 

f The full name which Swami Trigunatita, to 
whom this letter was addressed, bore at first was 
“ Swami Trigunatitananda,” — hence the Swamiji’s 
pleasantry about ft. 

X Made of dal pounded into a paste, beaten, and 
made into pellets.. 



A VISIT TO THI5 LORD'S FARM. 


RKMINISCKNCKS.)* 


BOUT twenty-five miles from New York 
City, on the main line to Paterson is a 
small railway station called WoodclifT. 
And about a mile from the station is a farm, called 
the Lord's Farm. It was with the intention of 
paying a visit to this farm that we, three friends, 
alighted at the WoodclifT station one beautiful 
Saturday evening in May or June, many years ago. 
We were in the State of New Jersey, a beautiful 
agricultural country, spotted with farms of dif- 
ferent size, ft very place looked prosperous, with 
good buildings and well-kept orcbaids. The Lord’s 
Farm, we found, made no exception. The house 
and barn were in first class condition and the 
twenty-five acres of ground were in splendid trim. 
The main produce of the place consisted of a 
large variety of choice fruits, vegetables and hay. 
In the slable we found six well-fed and well- 
groomed horses. There were no other animals on 
the place, no cows, no dog, not even a cat. In 
this respect the place was different from others of 
its kind, for no farmer in any well-settled part of 
America will ho without his milk cow, his four- 
looted companion the dog and a cat to keep the 
vermin down. The reason for this rather singular 
omission on an otherwise so well-equipped a farm 
will be clear later on. Hut let us first make 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the place. 
For it was not to see the farm or the animals that 
we had decided to spend a week-end at the Lord's 
Farm. It was to meet the people living there, of 
whom strange reports had reached us through the 
newspapers, who seemed to take delight in 
picturing these good people as religious cranks. 

In America, and perhaps more or less in every 
civilised country, it is difficult to escape the news- 
paper reporter, as soon as one deviates, be it ever 
so little, from the trodden path of convention. 
What to speak of the Lord's Farm people for 
whom the word convention had no meaning, who 
walked not according to the o» dinary custom of 

* With apology For free rendering and inaccuracies. I 
have no notes to refresh my memory. 


man, but who were guided bv the dictates of their 
hearts and a refined conscience, or, as they them- 
selves expressed it. by the Voice of God. That 
such people were considered as eccentric by their 
neighbours, need not surprise us. They are 
eccentric in so far as they step aside from the 
usual course followed by man. All saints are 
eccentric,— they are not like ordinary people, they 
stand on a different platform, they act from dif- 
ferent motives. Hut when this eccentricity ex- 
presses itself in outward signs, the consequences 
have to be met. And so our good friends of the 
Lord's Farm had to meet the ridicule and often 
the ill-will of those who did not understand their 
motives. 

In appearance the three or four male members 
of the happy family reminded us of the patriarchs 
of the Old Testament, on account of their long 
hair and beards. Otherwise they looked like 
ordinary farmers. The woman, sisler of one of the 
men. was of the New England type, a beautiful, 
open face, with regular features. None were mar- 
ried. The dress was of the simplest pattern and 
every thing looked neat and clean. 

Ceremonies were not observed. We were wel- 
comed in a simple manner and seats were offered 
us. Well, friends, who are ye,” said one of the 
men. We introduced ourselves, but before we 
had gone the round, we were told that they did not 
care whether we were Mr. or Mrs. oi Miss so and 
so. “Just tell us your first names,” they said, 
“for we call everyone by his or her Christian 
name.” 

“ Oh, your name is Cornelius and your name 
Henry and your name Marion? That will do. 
We will call you by these names. And this is 
Blaudino, and this is John and here is Titus. My 
name is Mnason.” 

“No! not Mr. Mnason, just simply Mnason. 
Would it not have sounded strange, if Jesus had 
addressed his brethren as Mr. John and Mr. lVtcr r 
We follow his example and we regard all people 
alike ; we make no distinctions. Aud we do not 
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look upon you as strangers. Whoever enters this 
place is looked upon as sent by the Lord, for this 
Is FI is farm. We only live here as His stewards, 
but the place belongs to Him. So every one who 
enters here has the same rights and privileges. 
The place belongs as much to you as it belongs to 
us. So be perfectly at home. And now the food 
is on the table and every one is welcome to sit 
down and help himself. No ceremonies, remem- 
ber. Take what you want and take plenty of it. 
The Lord has always kept us in abundance. 

14 Why, Cornelius, dost not thee f like the food ? 
Oh, I see, there is no carcass. That we have 
given up long ago. I used to eat dead bodies, but 
the Lord told me to stop it. So no flesh ever ap- 
pears on this table. 

“Oh, ye are vegetarians? Well, then it is 
nothing strange to thee. 

‘'Salt and pepper ? No, we do not use anything 
to tickle the nerves or to feed the animal tendency 
in man. The Lord does not want us to use spices 
or anything that comes from an animal. So we 
do not even keep a cow. The less we have to do 
with .animals the better. If we could employ 
dfectric^y, we would not have the horses either. 
That may come in time. But as long as we have 
to use horses, we take good care of them.” 

“But Mnason,” one of us remarked, “butter 
and milk are wholesome and nourishing food ! ” 

“ Yea, my friend, that may be so. But the Lord 
told Blaudine, in a dream, no to take it. So she gave 
it" up. And then we thought that if the Lord 
wanted her to renounce it, it would perhaps please 
Him, if we all did so. So one after the other, we 
let it go. And we feel none the worse for it. You 
see, wja have a kingly table after all, so many 
kinds. of vegetables and fruits and peanut butter. 
And John used to be a baker. Taste his bread, it 
is made of whole wheat. Is not it good ? And all 
the food has its natural flavor and it is pure and 
sweet. 

»* 4 No, we do not smoke. The Lord would not 
have it. Once I disobeyed and the Lord hid Him- 
self frjfiitn 'me. How I suffered ! First I did not 
know why the Lord did not speak to me any more. 

■ ), • 

* t Thee, thou and ye, I think, v ere used rather indis- 
criminately as alto the corresponding verb-endings. 1 You/ 
wasnevqr used. 


I was very miserable. Then I prayed and I said 
to the Lord : 4 Lord, art Thou angry with me ? 
Why dost Thou hide Thyself from me ? ' 

“ Now, the Lord had told me to give up smok- 
ng. So I gave up smoking cigars. But a cigarette 
now and then, I thought, would not hurt. But 
when I prayed to the Lord, what do ye think 
happened ? Well, would ye believe it, there was 
a big cigarette standing in front of me. It was in 
a vision. 4 My Lord 1 9 I said, 4 does this miserable 
cigarette stand between Thee and me ? That will 
soon end/’ And I ran outside, for I was praying 
in a church, and I took all the cigarettes I had in 
my pocket and threw them on the pavement.^Then 
I began to jump on them and to crush them with 
my feet till they were dust. Some boys saw me 
do this and they said : 4 Mister, what are you doing ? 
Give us the cigarettes/ But I said : 4 Nay, my 
boys, they are from the devil, they took me away 
from God/ The boys thought me mad and they 
ran away. That was the last of my smooking/’ 

Mnason looked like a man of about fifty. One 
of our party asked him how old he was. 44 1 have 
no age, my friend,” was the reply, 44 1 am from 
eternity to eternity, for I do not count this body. 
It is God, the Father, who dwells here. And lie 
is beyond age.” 

44 But, Mnason,” I ventured, “this is the same as 
saying that you are God. And God is all-knowing. 
Then you also must be all-knowing.” 

44 Now, Cornelius, what art thou saying ? Yea, 
God is all-knowing and / am a/so all-knowing . 
But through this temple, God does not know every 
thing of worldly affairs. That belongs to the 
creature man. Ye see, this body was only six 
months in school, so it does not know much about 
your books and philosophies. But 1 know lhat I 
am Ike eternal Spirit . Jesus knew that he was the 
son of God, one with the Father. But he did not 
know your sciences. Still, he was God. And he 
knew it. 

44 People get angry when I tell them lhat I am 
one with the Father, — the Truth that is and was 
and always will be. They call me a blasphemer 
and they persecute me. Once a party of church- 
people came after me. They were holding a 
revival meeting. I. knew these people. They were 
preaching the highest Truth, but they lived 
according to the flesh. 1 could not endure it. So 
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1 got up in the meeting and told them that ihey 
were hypocrites and that they would go to hell if 
they did not change their ways. They got so angry 
that they threw me in the street. I entered fhe 
meeting again and repealed what I had said. Then 
they called a policeman and had me arrested for 
disturbing the peace. And I had to spend three 
days in jail. 

44 When I came out of jail, I went to their 
meeting again, but 1 kept silent. But they became 
furious seeing me and they said that they would 
teach me a lesson. Well, a few days later, when I 
was \yalking in the street, it was in a small town, 
a party of men took hold of me. One of them 
said : * You say you are God ? ’ ‘Yea, Hallelujah ! ’ 
1 replied. Then he struck me a blow in the face. 

' Say it again 1* he said. I replied: ‘Yea, amen, 
I am He.’ Then they took a rope, tied my hands 
and dragged me to a secluded spot where they 
were going to tar and feather f me. I shouted all 
the time : ‘ Praise the Lord ! ’ They kicked me 
and beat me, but I could not remain silent. Then 
they put me on a box and said : ‘ Repeat it again 
and we will apply the tar.’ ‘ Friends,’ I said, ‘ I 
shall praise my Lord as long as I live. If ye want 
me to keep silent, ye will have to cut out my 
tongue. And if ye do that and ye kill me, I shall 
take another body and I shall speak the same 
truth.’ I do not know why, but to my surprise 
they untied my hands and let me go free.” 

“ But Mnason,” I vSaid, “ have you no fear ? ” 

“ I have only one fear, Cornelius/' he replied. 
“ I fear fear. I fear that, sometimes fear may over- 
take me, when doing the will of the Father. But as 
long as I obey Him, I fear nothing. The Lord is 
my Beloved, how can I fear ? No one can separate 
ns, we arc eternally united. 4 Yea, though 1 walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil ; for thou art with me.’ 

“ Now, let us step inside. Would thee like to 
hear a song? Blaudine is my song book. She 
knows many songs. Come, we will sing together.” 

We went inside. Mnason and Blaudine sang 
together, Mnason playing softly on a small organ. 
It sounded very sweet. But sweeter than the songs 
was the expression on Mnason’s face. lie looked 

t A punishment inflicted by smearing h person with 
heated tar and then covering him with feathers. 


inspired. Blaudine had a clear voice. Her appear-* 
ance was simple, pure and holy. 

* “ Ever Thine, Thine alone 
Yes Beloved, Thine I '11 be. 

It is in life my one ambition 
Day and night to live in Thee.” 

These were the last lines. 

I asked, where they got the songs from, for I 
did not remember having ever heard them before. 

44 They came to me at different limes,” Mnason 
said. “ Some have come to me in jail, for I was 
put in jail several times. I had nothing to do 
there but talk to the Lord. And lie gave me these 
songs. I had a lovely time in jail. The Spirit 
was always with me. Ah! What ecstasies, what 
revelations came to mel How many days and 
nights I have spent in close communion with God l 
I hardly knew where T was or what I was doing. 
The jailer thought that there was something wrong 
with me and he called the prison doctor. And 
when the doctor came I spoke to him about God. 

“ But I have been much persecuted, for I al- 
ways do and speak, as the Spirit leads me. So, 
sometimes I have to be rude and hurt people’s ^ 
feelings. I have to address every one with ‘ thee ’ 
and ‘ thou * and persons in high position get 
offended. They want to be treated with great N 
respect and to see their titles used when they are 
’addressed. But I cannot do that. I would speak 
the same to the President as I do to the poorest 
beggar. So, many times false charges were brought 
against me and I was never left in peace. I used 
to fee) sorely grieved. Then, one day, I spoke 
to the Lord and said: 4 Lord, this world is a 
wicked place. 1 want to do thine will, but people 
would not let me. I have no place where to go 
at night and when l am found in the street money- 
less they lock me up. Give me a place where I * 
can live in peace. There is no freedom in this 
world. Give me a place and every one who comes 
there will be free to do and spenk as he likes. It 
will be a place of perfect freedom !’ i? 

“ The Lord granted my prayer. First Ile^d 
me to the house of Titus. 1 knew Titus ana I 
loved him for his purity and simplicity. One dav 
he told me that he had a sister who was ill and 
asked me to see her. I went to their home and 
seeing Blaudine I was moved to lay my hands on . 
her head. She said : 4 What is this ? 1 feel belter/ 
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from that moment she began to recover her 
health. Many people were cured that way. But 
the spirit told me to stop it. People used to come 
to me with handkerchiefs or other small things 
belonging to sick people. I would touch the 
articles and the patients would get cured. Then, 
one day, a man came to me and said : * Mnason, 
we can make a fine business out of that. I shall 
rent a nice office and there the people can come 
and you can cure them, charging a fee.* I got very 
angry. ‘ Shame on thee/ I said, 4 to sell God's 
power 1 Did Jesus take money for healing the sick ?' 

“ Well, Titus had this farm. But it was dread- 
fully neglected. No one lived there. He told 
me about the place and expressed his wish that we 
three should live there. I saw the hand of God 
in this, so I consented. And we have been here 
ever since. It does not look like the old place 
now. We have worked awfully hard to remove the 
stones and put it in shape. 

‘‘Later on, John came and joined us. He used 
to do a good deal of street-preaching. And he 
spoke as the Lord gave him to speak. But John 
looks so funny, with his long beard and hair and 
his short stature, that the boys used to make fun 
of him. They would pull his hair and beard. But 
John would only smile at them and go on preach- 
ing. Sometimes they would pull off his hat and 
run away with it. But John only smiled. And the 
boys always came back after a while and returned 
the hat. He never got angry. He says, the Lord 
does all these things. Here, he is happy and he 
can do and talk just as he likes. 

“ Some time ago, John went to Paterson fora 
wagon-load of coal for our winter supply. He 
had a long distance to go and we expected him 
back in the evening. At last he came up the road, 
but he did not turn in here. He went right on. 
An hour or so later he came back with the empty 
wagon. ‘John/ I said, ‘what hast thou done with 
the coal ? 1 Then he began to laugh and said : 
41 Oh, I have had such fun. Here I came with the 
coal and I was just about to turn in the gate when 
the Lord said: ‘John, where art thou going?' 
4 Well, Lord/ I said, ‘I have come back with the 
coal.* Then the Lord said: ‘Drive on, John, do 
not go in the gate.’ 1 Yea Lord/ I said, and I 
drove on. Then I came to the little house where 
the people are so poor. ‘John/ said the Lord, 


‘thou knowest these people are poor. And 
they have no coal for the winter. Better give them 
the coal.' ‘ Yea, Lord/ I said, ‘ Thy will be done.’ 
Afd so I went to the house and told the people 
that the Lord had sent them a wagon-load of coal. 
You ought to have seen their faces. They did not 
know what to say or to do. I said : ‘ Well, good 
people, where shall I put the coal?' They 
thought that something was wrong and they kept 
silent looking at each other. But I looked around 
and found a place and there I dumped the coal. 
It was such fun! They said: ‘Thank you, John, 
but we did not order any coal ! ' Then I told them 
what the Lord had done. And they said : ‘ Praise 
the Lord/ I said ‘ The Lord giveth and the Lord 
taketh away, blessed be the name of the Lord.’ 
And then I came away." 

“ Now/' said Mnason, after telling the storv, 
“ was not that fine ? And you know, it is more 
blessed to give than to receive.” 

In later years I discovered for myself how 
exceedingly charitable, generous and honest these 
people were in all their dealings. 

Once I asked Mnason : “ Do you worship 
Jesus ? ” 

“I worship only the Father, which is God, the 
Eternal Truth,” he replied. “ But we must all be- 
come like Jesus, sons of God. In the Father we 
must all become united. In my earlier career l 
had many visions of Jesus. I used to see him and 
talk with him. It was glorious ! And some- 
times the apostles would come to me and some- 
times angels. 

“I used to be very clever at wood-carving. 
So once I made a very beautiful image of Jesus. 
After much labour it was finished and I loved that 
little image. But it was soon taken away from me. 
One day I was looking at it with great tender- 
ness. Then the Voice spoke to me. ‘ Mnason/ 
It said, ‘ dost thou want an image or dost thou 
want me ? ’ I said : Nay, my Lord, I want Thee ! ’ 
Then I understood that I was giving my love to a 
piece of wood. And I remembered that ‘ God is 
a Spirit and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.' I took the image and 
broke it to pieces. Ye see, God is a jealous God. 
He wants to possess us altogether. But it is so 
sweet to be His and Iiis alone. 
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“ One day I had a very wonderful experience. 
Jesus came to me and I was filled with such a joy 
that I could scarcely endure it. In extreme ecstasy 
I became dead to the world. I knew' nothing but 
him. Then this beautiful figure began to melt 
away as light, spreading in all directions. Then I 
became united with that light and I lost all sense 
of separateness. There was neither Jesus nor 
Mnason, r- only the One Spirit of Truth. Then I 
knew that I was the same Spirit that spoke through 
Jesus and that there is only the One Spirit. And 
that Spirit now speaks through this mouth and 
acts through this temple. After that I did not see 
Jesus so much. Cornelius, what shall I tell thee ! 
Those that have ears to hear, let them hear. To 
others I shall be an offence.” 

There was a long silence. Mnason seemed lost 
in memory and we dared not break the spell. At 
last he said : “ Hut the Voice is never silent. Lo, 
He is with me always. And I always obey the 
Voice.” 

“ Will you tell us, Mnason, how the Voice first 
spoke to you ? ” “Yea,” he said, “ I will tell thee.” 

But our week-end was spent and the story had 
to be kept over for a future occasion. We woke 
up to the fact that there was but just time to catch 
our train and to ask the holy man’s blessing and 
his permission to visit them again. 

< )n our way home we compared notes. “ What 
do you think of them ? ” asked one of us. Another 
replied : “ They are good people, but they are so 
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fanatic. Why can’t they act like other people ? I 
see no sense in letting your hair and beard grow long 
and making yourself the laughing-stock for every 
one. It is foolish. They are hospitable and I am 
glad that we went, but I am not going again.” 

“Well,” said the third, “ You may call them 
fanatic and foolish, but do you remember what St. 
Paul said ? * We are fools for Christ’s sake.’ Is 
not it the same with them ? They arc told by the 
Spirit to do these things. They walk in perfect 
obedience to God’s will. Their love for God, their 
trust in Him, their courage and sincerity, — I think 
it is marvellous. And Mnason’s realisations are 
wonderful. I was thrilled when he told us how he 
realised his oneness with the Spirit. And I believe 
him to be genuine, not simply a talker. He is an 
illiterate man, he knows nothing of Vedanta or 
philosophy, he never heard of such realisations 
and still he experienced them. That seems so 
remarkable to me. He has experienced Truth 
and he lives up to his belief. I also do not like 
these outward things. But what does it matter? 
They are sincere and that is the one thing that 
matters. Anyhow their lives arc holy and pure. 
And I like them. I want to go again.” 

“All right,” said the first speaker, “lam with 
you. I also believe them to be perfectly sincere. 
I enjoyed our visit immensely. Let us go again.” 

And so, the following Saturday afternoon, we 
two took the train again and paid our second visit 
to the Lord’s Farm. 

Gurudasa. 
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102. Inhalation and exhalation, yawn- 
ing, sneezing, secretion, and leaving this 
body etc. are called by experts functions 
of Pr&na and the rest, while hunger and 


thirst are characteristics of Prana proper. 

wsrerenrotsfa fagrewrarenren 11*0311 

103. The inner organ (mind) has h 
seat in the organs such as the eye etc., ■a 
well as in the body, identifying itself wiil. 
them and endued with a reflection of tb 
Atmau. 
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104. Know that it is Egoism which, 
identifying itself with the body, becomes 
the doer or enjoyer and in conjunction 
with the Gunas such as the Sattva, as- 
sumes the three different states. 


[ Gunas — the three component factors of Prakriti. 
Different states — those of waking etc.] 
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105. When the sense-objects are favour- 
able it becomes happy, and it becomes 
miserable when the case is contrary. So 
happiness and misery are the characteristics 
of egoism, and not of the ever-blissful 
Atman. 
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106. Sense-objects are pleasurable only 
as dependent on the Atman manifesting 
through them, and not independently, be- 
cause the Atman is by its very nature the 
most beloved of all. Therefore the Atman 
is ever blissful, and never suffers misery. 

[ Vide Bri. Upa. — Yajnavalkya's teachings to his 
wife Mai trey i. ] 

107. That in profound sleep we ex- 
perience the bliss of Atman independent 
of sense-objects, is clearly attested by Sruti, 
direct perception, tradition, and inference, 

[ Sruti — Chh&ndogya, Brihad&ranyaka, Kausi- 
taki and other Upanishads. 

Jdgratl — is a plural verb. ] 

fajpnforarr i 
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108 . Avidya (Nescience) or Maya, called 
also the Undifferentiated, is the power of 
the Lord. It is without beginning, 
is made up of the three Gunas and is 
superior to the effects (as their cause). 
She is to be inferred by one . of clear 
intellect only from the effects She produces. 
It is She who brings forth this whole 
universe^ 

[ The Undifferentiated — the perfectly balanced 
state of the three Gunas, where there is no mani- 
fested universe. When this balance is disturbed, 
then evolution begins. 

Power of the Lord . — This distinguishes the 
Vedantic conception of Maya from the Sankhya 
view of Prakriti which they call insentient and at 
the same time independent. ] 
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109. She is neither existent nor non- 
existent nor partaking of both charac- 
ters; neither same nor different nor both; 
— neither composed of parts nor an in- 
divisible whole nor both; She is most: 
wonderful and cannot be described in 
words. 
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110. This Maya can be destroyed by 
the realisation of the pure Brahman, the 
one without a second, just as the mistaken 
idea of a snake is removed by the dis- 
crimination of the rope. She has her 
Gunas known as Rajas, Tamas and Sattva, 
named after their respective functions. 

fofrmraf r ffonfonsT 
sr?fa: sprofT i 
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111. Rajas lias its Vikshepa-Shakti or 
projecting power which is of the nature 
of an activity, and from which this 
primeval flow of activity has emanated. 
From this also, the mental modifications 
such as attachment and the rest and grief 
and the like are continually produced. 

[ Vikshepa-skakli — that power which at once 
projects a new form when once the real nature of a 
thing has been veiled by the dvarana-shakli , men- 
tioned later in Sloka 113. 

Primeval flow etc. — i. e. the phenomenal world, 
alternately evolving and going back into an involved 
state. Cf. Gita xv. 4 .J 

sprit sThTTwra^tT- 

wft *rsrar. jrofm- 

srwfk'TT rtsr^T HWii 

112. Lust, anger, avarice, arrogance, 
spite, egoism, envy and jealousy etc. — these 
are the dire attributes of Rajas, from which 
this worldly tendency of man is produced. 
Therefore Rajas is a cause of bondage. 

^tssff^im fnrtjpm, 

&TT fst^R 3^*1 

struts fcjF 

113. Avriti or the veiling power is the 
power of Tanias which makes things ap- 
pear other than what they are. It is this 
that causes man’s repeated transmigra- 
tions, and starts the action of the project- 
ing power ( Vikshepa) . 

?nTT^r srcrarc w%te?rtfcr: n 

114. Even wise and learned men and 
men who are clever and adepts in the 
vision of the exceedingly subtle Atman are 


overpowered by Tamas and do not under- 
stand the Atman even though clearly 
explained in various ways. What is simply 
superimposed by delusion, they consider 
as true, and attach themselves to its 
effects. Alas! How powerful is the great 
Avriti Shakti of dreadful Tamas! 

iTWRJTT srr fsreCrawsRTs- 
***r5RT fesrfiftrrercw. 1 
r finjjjfer ww 

11 ? ^11 

115. Absence of right judgment, or 
contrary judgment, want of definite belief 
and doubt — these certainly never desert 
one who has any connection with this 
“veiling power” and then the “projecting 
power” gives ceaseless trouble. 

[ Want of definite belief — in the existence of a 
thing even though there may be a vague notion 
of it. ] 
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116. Ignorance, lassitude, dulness, sleep, 
inadvertence and stupidity etc. are attri- 
butes of Tamas. One tied to these does 
not comprehend anything but remains like 
one asleep or like a stock or stone. 

[ Stock or slone — lit. pillar. ] 

• r\ * rv 
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re rf &q r are* li^'sil 

117. Pure Sattva is (clear) like water, 
yet in conjunction with Rajas and Tamas 
makes for transmigration. A glimpse of 
the Atman becomes reflected in the 
Sattva and like the sun reveals the entire 
world of matter. 
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118. The traits of mixed Sattva are an 
utter absence of pride etc. and Niyamas 
and Yama etc., as well as faith, devotion, 
yearning for liberation, the divine tenden- 
cies and turning away from the unreal. 

[ Absence of pride etc. The reference is to the 
higher attributes enumerated in the Bhagavad-Gita 
XIII. 8-12. 

Yama — Non-killing, truthfulness etc. Niyama — 
Purity, contentment etc. Vide Patanjali's Yoga 
Aphorisms III. 30 & 32. 

Divine tendencies — The reference is to the 
opening Slokas of Gita, Cb. XVI. ] 

^icsrr^^Rr <rou srorfer. 1 
sr*V. 

119. The traits of pure Sattva arc 
cheerfulness, the realisation of one’s own 
Self, supreme peace, contentment, bliss, 
and steady devotion for the Atman, by 
which the aspirant enjoys bliss everlasting. 

[ Pure Sattva — Sattva unmixed with Rajas and 
Tamas elements. ] 
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120. This Undifferentiated spoken of as 
the compound of the three Gunas is the 
causal body of the soul. Profound sleep is 
its special state, in which the functions of 
the mind and all its organs are suspended. 

[ Undifferentiated — Avyaklam, mentioned in Sloka 
jo8 and follow 1 ng. 

Of the — identifying- itself through ignorance 

fvith this or the other two bodies 

The functions %t „„ % „suspended — not in perfect 


knowledge as in Samadhi, but in ignorance. This 
is the differentia between these two states. ] 

ggra fore g farar sratfe: 

fafensr^sfife sprorfeur: ll^ll 

121. Profound sleep is the cessation of 
all kinds of perception, in which the mind 
remains in a subtle, seed-like form. The 
test of this is the universal verdict that 
I did not know anything then. 

[ All kinds of perception — including remem- 
brance and delusion also. 

The universal verdict &c. — This negative re- 
membrance proves the continuity of the mind even 
in the sushupti state. ] 

^fe*nrr ptptt: ?prra:*r. 1 

** fessr- 
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122. The body and the organs, the 
Pranas, Manas and Egoism etc., all forms 
of function, the sense-objects, pleasures 
and the rest, the gross elements such as 
the ether and so forth, in fact, the whole 
universe, up to the Undifferentiated — all 
this is Not-sclf. 

[ This, and the next Sloka set forth what we arc 
to avoid identifying ourselves with. We are the 
Pure Self, eternally free from all duality. ] 

wptt RPrraffe 1 
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123. From Mahat down to the gross 
body everything is the effect of Maya : 
These and Maya Herself know thou to be 
Non-self and therefore unreal like the 
mirage in a desert. 

[Mahat. -Cosmic Intelligence. It is the first 
to proceed from Prakriti or Maya. For the 
hierarchy vide Katha Upa. I. iii. 10-n. ] 

( To be continued. ) 
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REVIEWS 

AND ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

The Hermit — is a new monthly magazine 
published from Lucknow devoted to a wide range 
of subjects such as Yoga, Tan Ira, Vedanta, Sankhya, 
Mysticism, Spiritualism, Astrology, Mesmerism, 
Clairvoyance, Theosophy, New Thought etc. Some 
of the articles are remarkably short ; indeed there 
is an attempt to include all sorts of nondescript 
matters from all sources bearing on these subjects. 
The wide variety of its articles gives it a catholic 
character, but a large number of short excerpts 
and references brought together without any under- 
lying unity, give it a rather fragmentary and 
scrappy aspect. Nevertheless some of the articles 
bearing on subjects of essential interest in religion 
and philosophy connected with high and fruitful 
living are both instructive and beneficial for study. 
But these are swamped by a considerable portion of 
reading matter dealing with mere occult or psychic 
phenomena, appealing only to the curious and 
spectacular in man and looked upon in real 
religious life as bye-products of spiritual life. If 
it is the desire of the promoters of this magazine 
to help the cause of true religion and philosophy 
so as to make it an element of strength and 
noble and fruitful living, it is our humble suggestion 
to them to deal more with the everlasting principles 
of religion and philosophy, and not so much with 
the mere curious facts of occult and psychic 
phenomena. These though containing grains of 
truth, are not of permanent and vitalising influence 
in spiritual life, and arc looked upon by oui sages, 
when dabbled too much in, as weakening and as 
obstacles in the path of spiritual progress. 

The Devalaya Review. A new quarterly maga- 
zine started under the auspices of the Devalaya 
Association and devoted to the religious, social and 
educational progress of all communities and 
published from the Devalaya Office 210/3/2 Corn- 
wallis Street. It is a small magazine of crown 
size, containing short readable articles on philo- 
sophical, religious, and social subjects. It is 
catholic in its lone. We wish it all success. 


Swami Vivekananda Chari t ‘Part V. in Mahratti. 
Edited by Ramchandra Naravan Mandlik. — To 
be had of the Editor, Ramtirtha Karyalaya, 
Girgaon, Bombay. Price Re. 1-2. 

Pamphlets on — 

J. N. Tata, a sketch of his life and career. 
Mahatma Gandhi— a sketch of his life and career. 
Sir Subrainanya Iyer— a sketch of his life and 
career. 

Published by Messrs. G.A. Natesan & Co. Price 4 as. 
Mahaminad A 1 i Jinnah, Ambassador of Unity, 
with a Foreword by the Rajah of Mahnuidabad. 
Heroes of the Hour, with a proem by K. Vyasa Rao. 
Published by Messrs. Gancsh & Co., Madras. 

NEWS AND NOTES. 

The birthday anniversary of Sri Ratnakrishna 
was celebrated in the premises of Raghunath 
Maudir, Fatah Kadal, Srinagar, Kashmir, on the 
2nd June 1918. The temple hall was tastefully 
decorated and photos and pictures of Sri Ratna- 
krishna Paramahamsa, Swami Vivekananda, Swami 
Brahmananda, Sri Sii Sankaracharya were beauti- 
fully garlanded. The hall was filled with landlords, 
merchants, pleaders, teachers, clerks and students 
of several schools and of Sri Pratap College. The 
assembled devotees by their songs attended with 
music cieated an intensely devotional atmosphere 
on the occasion. In the end Pandit Haiagopal 
Kaul, Secretaiy, Sanatan Dharma Sablia thanked 
H. H. The Maharaja Saheb of Kashmir under 
whose kind patronage the Dharma Sabha is working. 
There were rejoicings throughout the evening and 
with the distribution of Prasad the meeting came 
to a close with joyous shouts of “ Guru Maharaj 
ki Jai.*’ It is a pleasure to notice that people 
in remote Kashmir are waking up to and receiving 
the message and teachings of Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swami Vivekananda and the organisers of the 
work are to be congratulated on their labours in 
the cause. 

Swami Paramananda, of Vedanta Centre, Boston, 
U. S. A. visited Seattle in connection with Vedanta 
preaching work, where his work met with 
eminent success. lie delivered public lectures 
which had overflowing attendance and held private 
classes and interviews. A great many people 
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were interested in the teachings of the Vedanta 
and there was an insistent demand for a perma- 
nent centre which the Swami did not feel it 
possible to consider for the present. Many hun- 
dreds of books and pamphlets on the Vedanta 
were also bought. The Swami also visited Tocoma 
and Portland where he delivered lectures and 
came to Los Angeles. At Los Angeles he gave 
many lectures and held classes in the Vedanta 
Centre there and also delivered a series of lectures 
•at the New Thought Convention in Los Angeles, at 
the Buddhist Temple in Pasadena and at Santa 
Barbara. All these evidences of interest testify to 
growing recognition of the value of the Vedanta 
teaching. 

MAIIASAM ADIII. 

As we were going to the press, the sad 
news reached us of the Mahasamadhi of Iiis 
Holiness Swami Premanandaji Maharaj, on 
the afternoon of the 30th July, 1918, at 57 
Ramkanto Bose’s Street, Calcutta. Dearly 
beloved of his Master Sri Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa, lie was one of his nearest 
disciples and held high in the estimation of 
his Master. (He gave himself so unreservedly 
and with such complete self-abandonment to 
the cause of his Master and his brother, the 
Swami Vivekananda, to whose memory he 
was so unflinchingly loyal, that his evange- 
lical labours for the uplift of suffering huma- 
nity which he prosecuted with passionate zeal 
and enthusiasm in East Bengal and elsewhere, 
told on his health and his body was attacked 
with a fell-disease, the kala-a-zar. .Suffering 
from this cruel disease for a period of nearly 
14 months he had an attack of Pneumonia, 
which proved fatal ; lie renounced his body 
and his soul soared high on the wings 
of meditation. Those of us to whom it has 
been the privilege to have known and loved 
him feel that in him a Great Soul came down 
to us and lived and trod this world of death 
and change for a time in oroer to show 11s 
M the way, the truth and the life ” ; and after 


a whoie life of continuous love and blessings 
and spiritual enlightenment, when his work is 
finished, he has entered for ever the realms 
of bliss and immortality. His body was taken 
to the Belur Math and cremated there on the 
banks of the Ganges. 

SISTER NIVEDITA GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
FUND. 

We beg to acknowledge with hearty thanks the 
following donations to the above Fund 

Rs. As. P. 

Brahmachari Ganendranath ... 47 00 

A friend ... ... ... 100 o o 

Justice Sir Ashutosh Chaudhtiry, ... 50 00 

Minerva, Bombay, 2nd instalment ... 20 o o 

Sm. Prasannamavi Devi, in memory of 
Lt. Sauritidra Mohan Pathak's mother, 

2nd instalment ... ... 25 o o 

Sj. NavadwipCh. Pararnanik, Bombay... 50 o o 

„ B. C Miner „ ... 20 o o 

„ Nagendra Ch. Choudhurv, Shillong 1 o o 
A friend, through Sj. Surendra N. Sash- 

mal, Contai ... ... 25 00 

Sj. Kangali Charan Giri, Contai ... 10 o 

„ Biswanath Das „ ... 1 o o 

„ Jalindra Nath Basil „ ... 100 

,, Upendranath Mazumdar „ ... 1 o o 

„ Gadadhar Maili „ ... 100 

„ Jitendralal Bannerji, Calcutta, 2nd 

instalment... ... ... 10 o o 

A friend /.. ... ... t o o 

Sj. Manmathanath Kumar, Jaypur Ilat 2 00 
Miss 13 . E. Beaugham, N. X. ... 14 20 

Mahant Jamuna Das, Contai ... 15 00 

Mr. N. Sarkar, Calcutta ... ... 10 o o 

Sj. Barendranath Ghosh, Cal. 2nd instl. 10 o o 
A friend, Calcutta ... ... 100 

Sj. Alul Krishna Dev, Calcutta ... 100 

Sin. Subasini Guha, Ranighat ... 200 

Sj. Phanindra Mohan Chatterji, Sylhet 5 00 

Contributions, however small, will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by 

Swami Saradananda, 

Secy., R, K. Math and Mission, 

1. Mukherji Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 
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Arise! Awake ! And slop not till the Goal is reached. 

— $H'u m i l V vthananda . 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( RECORDED BY A DISCIPLE. ) 

XVII. 

[Place — Ih'lur , monastery in a retried house. Year — i$gH. , 

Subjects .1 Sanskrit composition by Swamiji — infusion of mw life in thought and language 
on St i Hamah* ishna’s advent. — How to it fuse vitality in language. — Ft at to be abjured. All weakness 
and sin proceed from fear- to he even-balanced in all conditions. The benefit of the study of Scriptures . — 
Sivamiji's study of the eight chapters of Paninu — On ( he dawn of knowledge nothing is considered as 


mysterious. ] 

The Math is still situated in Nilambar 
Ba bn’s garden-house at Belur. Now it is 
towards the end of the Bengali" month of 
agrahayana . Swamiji is now much en- 
gaged in the study and discussion of 
Sanskrit Scriptures. The couplets begin- 
ning with “ achan data- prat ihatarayaf ’ he 
composed about this time. To-day 
Swamiji composed the stanzas “ Om hrim 
riiam ” and making it over to disciple 
said, “See if there is any fault of metre 
in these stanzas.” The disciple signifying 
assent took a copy of the poem. 

On the day Swamiji composed the 
invocatory hymn, it seemed as if the 
Goddess of learning has manifested Her- 
self on his longue. With llie disciple he 


talked for about two hours at a stretch 
fluently in melodious Sanskrit. Such a 
melodious manipulation of words the dis- 
ciple has not heard from the lips even of 
great Pundits. 

However, on the disciple’s copying the 
hymn, Swamiji said “You see, as I write 
while immersed in thought, grammatical 
slips sometimes occur; therefore I ask you 
to look it up.” 

Disciple.— Sir, those are not slips, but 
the licence of genius. 

Swamiji. — You say that; but why 
will other people assent to that? The other 
day I wrote an essay on “what is Hindu- 
ism” ■, some of you are already complain- 
ing that it is written in very stiff Bengali. 
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1 think like all things language and 
thought become lifeless and monotonous 
in course of time. I think if has happened 
so in this country. On the advent of Sri 
Ramakrishna a new current has set in 
thought and language. Everything has 
now to be recast in new moulds. livery- 
tiling has to be propagated with the 
stamp of new genius. Look for example 
how the old modes of Sannyasins arc 
breaking and forming into a new mould 
which is gradually taking shape. So- 
ciety is protesting much against it — but is 
it of any avail ? Neither are we receiv- 
ing any fright. The Sannyasins of the 
present day have to go to distant countries 
for preaching — if they go in ash -besmeared 
half-nude body dressed like the Sadlius of 
old, in the first place, they won’t be takcti 
on board ships; and even if they anyhow 
reach foreign countries in that dress 
they will have to stay in jail. Everything 
requires to be changed a little according 
to place, time and civilisation. Hence- 
forth I am thinking of writing essays in 
Bengali. Litterateurs will perhaps rail at 
that. Never mind — I shall try to cast the 
Bengali language in a new mould. Now- 
adays, Bengali writers use too much 
verbs in their writings; this takes away 
from the force of the language. If one can 
express the ideas of verbs with adjectives, 
it adds to the force of the language, — 
henceforth try to write in that style. 
Try to write essays in that style in the 
“ Udbodhan.” Do you know the meaning 
of the use of verbs in language ? It gives 
a pause to the thought ; therefore the use 
of very many verbs in language is a sign 
of weakness like quick breathing, and 
indicates that there is not much vitality in 
the language; that is why one cannot 
lecture well in the Bengal: language. He 
who has control over his language, docs 


not create an abrupt break in his thoughts. 
As your physical bodies have been rendered 
languid by living on a dietary of soft 
boiled rice and dal, similarly is the case 
with your language. In food, in your 
movements, in thought and language, 
energy has to be infused. With the in- 
fusion of vitality all round, the circula- 
tion of strong blood in all the veins, one 
should feel the throbbing of new life in 
everything — then only will the people be 
able to survive the terrible struggle for 
existence; otherwise the country and the 
race will vanish in the enveloping shadows 
of death. 

Disciple. — Sir, the constitution of the 
people of this country has been moulded 
in a certain way through long years. Is it 
possible to change that within a short time? 

Swamiji, — If you have known the 
old wajs to be wrong, then why do not 
you, as I say, learn to live in a better way ? 
By your example ten other people will 
follow suit, and by their’s another 50 people 
will lcarti — and by this process in course 
of time the new idea will awaken in l lie 
hearts of the whole race. But even if after 
understanding, you do not act accordingly, 

I shall know that you are wise in words 
only — but practically you are fools. 

Disciple. — By your words, Sir, one 
feels the accession of great courage and 
becomes full of enthusiasm, energy and 
strength. 

Swamiji. — By and by, the heart has 
to be strengthened. If one man is made, 
it equals the result of a thousand lectures. 
Making the mind and the mouth one, the 
ideas have to be practicalised in life. This 
is what Sri Ramakrishna meant by “no 
theft in the chamber of thought.” You 
have to be practical all round ( i. e. 
manifest your professions and ideas iu 
tangible work) . The whole country has 
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been* ruined by masses of theories. He 
who is the true son of' Sri Ramakrishna, 
he will manifest the practical side of 
religious ideas and will set to work with 
one-pointed devotion without paying heed 
to the prattling of men and of the world. 
Haven’t you heard of the couplet of Tulsi- 
das: “The elephant walks the market- 
place and a thousand curs bark after him, 
the Sadhus have no ill-feeling if worldly 
people slander them.” 

You have to walk in this way. No count 
to be laid upon the words of people. If 
one has to pay heed to their praise or 
blame, no great work can be accomplished 
in this life, “The Atman is not to be 
gained by the weak.” If there is no 
strength in body and mind, the Atman 
cannot be realised. First you have to build 
the body by good nutritious food— then only 
will the mind be strong. The mind is but 
the subtle part of the body. You must 
retain great strength in your mind and 
words. “I am low,” “I am low,” repeating 
these ideas in the mind man bclittes and 
degrades himself — therefore the Shastras 
say, “ He who thinks himself free, free 
lie becomes; he who thinks himself bound, 
bound he remains — this popular saying 
is true, as one thinks, such a destiny 
he realises.” He who is always awake 
to the idea of freedom he becomes free ; 
he who thinks I am bound, know that 
life after life he endures in the slate 
of bondage. This truth holds good both 
in spiritual and temporal matters. In 
this life those who are dowu-hearted 
and dispirited, no work is done by them; 
from life to life they come and go wailing 
and moaning. “The earth is enjoyed by 
heroes” — heroic souls only enjoy the earth 
— this is the unfailing truth. Be a hero, 
always say — “I have no fear.” Tell this 
to every body “Have no fear” — fear is 


death — fear is sin — fear is hell — fear un- 
righteousness — fear is wrong life ; whatever 
there is of negative thoughts and ideas in 
this world, know all to have proceeded 
from this Evil Spirit of Fear. This fear 
constitutes the sun- ness of Sun, the air- 
ness of Air, the death-ncss of Death, which 
has kept everything in its own place, 
imprisoned in its narrow circle, allowing 
none to escape from its bounds. There- 
fore the Sruti says “Through fear of this, 
the fire burns, the sun heats, through fear 
ludra and Vayu are carrying on their 
functionSf and Death stalks this Earth.” 
When the gods Indra, Chandra, Vayu, 
Varun will attain to fearlessness, then will 
they be one with the Brahman, and all the 
phantasm of the world vanishes. Therefore 
I say, “Be fearless,” “Be fearless.” 

Swamiji in saying these words, the 
corners of his expanded lotus-eyes appeared 
flushed with emotion with the crimson hue 
of the early morning sun, and he appeared 
to the eyes of the disciple like the very 
embodiment of “fearlessness” sitting in 
flesh and blood before him; looking at 
that figure of fearlessness, the disciple 
began to think within himself, “how 
wonderful, sitting by this Great Soul and 
listening to his profound and powerful talk 
even the fear of death leaves one and 
vanishes into nothingness.” 

Swamiji again began to say , “ In this 
embodied existence, you will be tossed oil 
the waves of much happiness and misery, 
prosperity and adversity — hut know them 
all to be of temporary duration. Never think 
them to be consequential at ail. “1 am the 
birth! ess, the deathless Atman, whose na- 
ture is Intelligence”— implanting this idea 
firmly in your heart, you should pass the 
days of life. “ I have no birth, no death, I 
am the Atman untouched by anything”— 
lose yourself completely in this idea. If 
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you can once be one with this idea, then 
in the hour of sorrow and tribulation, it 
will rise of itself in your mind, and you will 
not have to strive with difficulty to bring 
it up. The other day, I was a guest at 
the house of Priyanath Mukherjee at 
Baidyanath. There I had such a spell 
of hard breathing that I felt like dying. 
But from within with every breath arose 
the deep-toned sound, “I am He,” “I 
am He.” Resting on the pillow, I was 
waiting for the escape of the vital breath 
but observing — from within was being 
heard only the sound of “lam He,” u I 
amjHe” — only hearing “ The Brahman, 
the One without a second, alone exists 
nothing manifold here exists besides It.” 
The disciple struck with amazement, said, 
“Sir, talking with you and listening to 
your realisations, I feel no necessity for 
the study of Scriptures. 

Swamiji. — No ! Scriptures have to be 
studied also. For the attainment of juana, 
study of scriptures is essentially necessary. 
1 shall open scripture-classes in the Math 
very soon. The Vedas, Upanishad, the Gita 
and Bhagbhat should be studied in the 
classes and I shall teach the Panini Ashta- 
dhayayi. 

Disciple. — Have you studied the Ashta- 
dhayayi (of eight chapters) of Panini ? 

Swamiji. — When I was in Jeyporc, I met 
a great grammarian and felt a great desire 
to study the Sanskrit grammar with him. 
Although he was a great scholar in Sans- 
krit grammar, he had not much aptitude 
and power of teaching. He explained to me 
the commentary on the first aphorism of 
grammar for three days continuously, still 
I could not grasp a little of it. On the 
fourth day the teacher got annoyed and 
said, “Swamiji, I could not make you under- 
stand the meaning of the first aphorism 
even after teaching you for three days ; I 


fear, you will not much benefit by my 
teaching.” Hearing these words a great 
self-reproach came over me. Putting sleep 
and food aside — I set myself to study the 
commentary by my own independent 
efforts. Within three hours’ study the 
sense of the commentary stood explained 
before me as clearly as an Amalaki fruit on 
the palm of one’s hand; then going to my 
teacher I explained before him by word 
of mouth the sense of the whole com- 
mentary. My teacher hearing, said — 
“ What I could not explain to you by three 
days exposition, how could you gather the 
sense so excellently within three hours.” 
After that, every day I began to read 
from chapter to chapter, like the running 
waters of the flow-tide. By concentration 
of mind everything can be accomplished — 
even the mountains can be crumbled to 
fragments. 

Disciple. — Sit, everything is wonder- 
ful with you. 

Swamiji. — There is nothing wonderful 
in this universe. Ignorance constitutes 
the only darkness, which covers everything 
and makes them look mysterious. When 
everything is lighted by the light of 
Knowledge the sense of mystery vanishes 
from the face of things. Kven such an 
inscrutable thing as the cosmic Maya 
which brings the most impossible things 
to pass, disappears. Knowing Whom, 
everything else is known, know Him, 
think of Him — and when that Atman is 
realised the purport of all scriptures will 
be perceived as clearly as a fruit on the 
palm of one’s hand. The Rishis of old 
attained realisation and shall we fail ? 
We are also men. What has happened 
once in the life of one individual, that 
must by endeavour be realised in the life of 
another. History repeats itself — wliat has 
happened once must happen again. This 
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Atman is the same in all, there is only 
difference of manifestation in different 
individuals. Try to manifest this Atman 
and you will see your intellect penetrating 
into all subjects. The intellect of one 
who has not realised the Atman is one- 
sided, whereas the genius of the knower 
of the Atman is all-devouring and versa- 


tile. With the manifestation of the Atman 
you will find that everything, science, 
philosophy will be easily mastered. Pro- 
claim the glory of the Atman with the 
deep-toned voice of a lion’s roar, and im- 
parting fearlessness unto all beings say — 
“Arise, awake and stop not till the goal is 
reached.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


nrHE linking up of the whole world and 
■ the consequent growth of a con- 
sciousness of solidarity among groups of 
human beings has added some new problems 
to our age. The well-being of the individual 
is now bound up with the human group 
of which he is a part in a much more 
vital way that it has been before in any 
previous age and we naturally find a 
mutation of idea which has changed our 
perspective. In the West, this changed 
angle of vision has discredited a life of 
mere monkish seclusion and striving for 
personal salvation, which was the ideal of 
the Middle Ages in Europe and has put a 
premium on all endeavours which include 
the uplift and advancement of the group 
to which he belongs. At present this 
group is delimited by the concept of 
nation with its community of ties and 
interests, its common love and hate, and 
few have learnt at the present state of 
human evolution to make the concept of 
humanity, the central conception inform- 
ing his activities. 

This mutation of moral sentiment which, 
by evolving the concept of nation has 
given us the human group to work, live 
and die for, has given birth to both good 
and bad results, — good in so far as it has 


provided a motive -power for working for 
wider ends than that of ]>ersonal gain 
or the welfare of the family, bad in so far 
as it lias pent individuals within limited 
folds and has bred as much hatred for 
persons outside the fold as love for those 
within. 

But the outstanding fact remains when 
wc compare the social standards say of 
the thirteenth century in Europe, when 
refuge in a life of monkish retirement and 
work for the personal salvation was a 
laudable ideal, with the idols of the 
market-place in the twentieth century, 
that working for the social well-being, or 
helping a hand in the world’s welfare, 
forms an essential element of all conse- 
crated ideals. This attitude conceals a 
danger, viz. that it makes this world the 
end and aim of our exertions and confines 
human outlook within the horizon of this 
life; it is an evangel of Hope in that it 
furnishes an incentive to the broadening 
out of the individual and tuning his 
interests to a higher pitch. 

In consonance with this changed out- 
look we have been considering, we find 
also the birth of a new type of religious 
consciousness on the soil of India. It is 
not absolutely new, but the resuscitation 
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of the old applied to the wider needs of the 
present day. Karma-yoga, or the union 
to Truth by work is a method long 
consecrated in the Hindu scriptures as a 
special mode of realising the Truth, and 
counts among its adherents a long line of 
followers and exponents. But the prin- 
ciples guiding it, the outlook on which it is 
based, the denouement to which it tends, is 
different by far from the humanitarian ideal- 
ism or work for the welfare of the world 
as understood in the West. It aims at 
the realisation not of a common nation- 
hood, nay not even of a common human- 
ity, or universal brotherhood but at the 
perception of universal self-hood, or im- 
manent Brahma n ness of all that exists. 
It is essentially a religious impulse be- 
cause its adaptation is not to the tem- 
poral order of things, but to the larger 
horizon of the Spirit; not that the two 
conflict and are exclusive of each other, 
but the temporal is subordinated to the 
spiritual, the worldly embraced in the 
higher synthesis of the spiritual. Karma- 
yoga takes all the forms of worldly acti- 
vities and duties, but chastened by its 
wider out-look they are turned to quite 
different issues; instead of piling ignorance 
and delusion on us, and keeping us con- 
fined to the wheel of birth and death, 
they are used as means to break our 
bondages and set ourselves free. All work 
is used as worship, every object looked 
upon as a symbol of Brahman, to realise 
the underlying oneness, which is the goal 
of knowledge. 

u If lam the Brahman, then my soul 
is a temple of the Highest, and my every 
motion should be a worship.” If the One 
and the Mail}* are the same reality, every 
movement, every manifestation is a wor- 
ship, every object is God. What, is sacred 


and what is profane ? Nought else exists 
but He ! — that is why man instinctively 
worships everything. But does this not 
lead to a confusion of what is ethically 
good and bad ? No, the vision will change 
and bad will be automatically inhibited; 
the vision of purity will not beget unlioli- 
ness, worship will not produce evil. 

What is meant by work as worship, how 
will it transform us? If work is regarded 
as worship, then will it be perfect, it will 
rouse the best of our faculties and con- 
centrate them on the work. There should 
be nothing slipshod, nothing perfunctory 
about it, for, for the time being, it is 
our highest ideal made manifest, our whole 
soul gone into it, nay we are one wiili 
it. It will be one continuous meditation, 
and anything which will indicate that our 
attention has flagged or our concentration 
wavered will constitute a desecration of the 
worship. As has been truly said: u As in 
meditation the whole mind is concentra- 
ted, so in work the whole man is con- 
centrated and the concentrated force ex- 
presses itself not only through the mind 
but his very hands and feet and all the 
faculties of mind and heart.” 

Again if work is worship, or to express 
it in terms of phenomena, if every move- 
ment is a manifestation of the One Power 
or Shakii behind; there is no greatness 
or smallness in the diverse manifestations 
of the same Shakii. Every detail, every 
minutia would receive as much attention 
as any other, and everything would be 
steeped in the light of the spirit. We 
should turn from no work however humble, 
and every detail would receive infinite 
significance and meaning, by its connexion 
with the Shakti behind. True perform- 
ance of work is the truest worship ol 
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Shakti, of Mother. And as Mother mani- 
fests herself equally in Her Blissful and 
Terrible aspects, it is in unpleasant, tough- 
est work that She is specially lurking 
and there should we fling ourselves and 
embrace it with high-hearted enthusiasm. 
For only by embracing the most difficult 
and toughest work which by its rude 
shocks, pounds all the mortal elements of 
our being, rouses the depths bf our being, 
we come face to face with our own Infinite 
Nature. 

We dispose ourselves to continuous 
meditation and seek to turn away from 
work, as a hindrance, as a dead- weight 
which draws us down from the sphere of 
continuous and resplendent meditation 011 
the Spirit, which the mind hankers after. 
But it is very often the surface of a 
shallow consciousness which refuses to be 
stirred out of inertia that so disposes it- 
self, and in the name of meditation skims 
on the surface of a shallow concentration. 
But by work, by strenuous and arduous 
work, deeper levels of being and concen- 
tration will be brought out, and then it 
will be easy “to fill ourselves in the depths 


of our being with the quietness of peace 
and spiritual meditation and yet to impell 
every member and pulsation of the body 
with the spirit of work.” The less de- 
mand we make on our powers of concen- 
tration, the less exertion does it. put forth, 
and wc succeed in. bringing out and 
manifesting but a small portion of the 
light of spirit. Salvation consists in 
stirring the dcp;hs of existence, rousing 
tlie whole mail, manifesting the utmost of 
Intelligence, awareness and concentration 
and giving one the control over them. By 
the whole-hearted, arduous performance of 
whatever work falls to our lot, wc wor- 
ship the Great Power whose manifestations 
all modes of work embody; the Mother, 
the great repository of all power in the 
universe, becomes pleased, takes off our 
bondages and limitations, makes us one 
with the cosmic energy which She is, and 
which now flows abundantly through our 
lives. Tanias and Rajas stand controlled 
and wc dwell on the serene heights of the 
Sattva, everything becoming filled with in- 
telligence which emanates through every 
pore of the uni vet sc, and dead matter is 
triumphed over. 
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*pHI 5 system of Kant ’s philosophy shows 
* the greatness and the limitation of 
systems based on the unaided strength of 
intellect only. It is wonderful as a 
dialectic, as a laying hare of the funda- 
mental traits of our intellectual operations, 
of the limitations they work under, of the 
conditions imposed 011 our acquirement 
of knowledge. But it is not constructive 
and creative ; it does not show us the 
source and ultimate spring of the facts of 
our intellectual and moral life. The “syn- 


thetical unity of apperception,” the cement 
which binds together the manifold con- 
crete of our sense perceptions, Kant dis- 
covers in the consciousness, in the u I 
think.” 

The “ 1 think ” which accompanies all 
states of consciousness is not a statical 
unity but dynamic unity; for it is always 
associated with a particular state of. con- 
sciousness and moves from one to another ; 
wc never know by the intellect of a 
generic unity of consciousness, of the base 
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of consciousness standing apart from its 
particular slates and giving unity to all; 
it is* as much beyond intellect, as the 
tliing-in-ilsclf is beyond the formal con- 
ditions of time and space. In conscious- 
ness we never discover the real underlying 
back-grtumd of unity, the unchangable and 
unqualified unity, which alone is the static 
unity imparting the unity to consciousness. 
Consciousness is far too moving a thing 
to form the real synthetical principle. It 
owes its synthesising power to a deeper 
level of its being, in a more unmodified 
and unchanging state of its existence. 
The enquiry into this is by the very 
conditions of Kantian philosophy, by the 
limitations of its organon put out of 
court. The final ground ol unification of 
the elements of sense-perception, Kant 
discovers in consciousness, the utmost limit 
to which intellect can go. But he cannot 
push his enquiries beyond consciousness, 
as otherwise the intellect will collapse in 
a hopeless wreckage. Therefore Kant’s 
analysis is true in so far as the unifying 
principle which presupposes all our knowl- 
edge is a spontaneous act of the Kgo, and 
not derived from sensibility, but a herit- 
age of human thought, it is prevented by 
the conditions of its organon from tracing 
this unity to its real sotircc and habita- 
tion. It has scent of what in Vedanta is 
said to be the Buddhi , or the intelligence 
or will which connects all the elements of 
sense-perception in consciousness; and 
fashions concepts or propositions out of 
them, but it has no idea of the f^r 7C9TF5 
— of the One who is beyond Buddhi who 
gives to consciousness even the power of 
unifying the particulars by a synthetic act. 

Again, of the factsof ourmorallife, Kant 
does not srow the fountain-head from 
which our moral-consciou ness flows, the 
light which lights his “categorical im- 


perative.” He no doubt ascribes primacy 
to moral conscience and freedom to the 
Will in the field of action and asks us 
to so comport ourselves in the world of 
action as if we are free, as if it were 
proved that we were moral. For the 
freedom of the Will or the primacy of the 
moral conscience, (i. e. the unconditioned 
command of the ideal will which claims 
unqualified and willing obedience from 
the natural will) cannot be brought with- 
in the domain of intellectual demonstra- 
tion. It is true that the freedom to 
action, and the unconditioned “ought” of 
the categorical imperative cannot be ac- 
counted for by the facts of intellectual and 
phenomenal life where everything is bound 
by cause and effect, where our sensuous 
nature thwarts and misleads our moral 
will. What is the ground for believing that 
the phenomenal and sensuous universe 
is governed by the principles of moral 
law? Yet according to Kant the free- 
dom of action, the sense of morality is 
a fundamental fact of '..our practical life. 
So lie explains them as incursions into 
the field of consciousness from a super- 
sensible, an intelligible, ideal world, whose 
nature cannot be apprehended by the 
human intellect, of which world also man 
is a citizen, where freedom and reason 
reigns. Therefore he asks us to assume 
this freedom and supremacy of moral 
laws and to act in the world as if we 
were free, as if we were endowed with 
primal moral consciousness. Again, from 
a mere moral consciousness, one cannot 
descend into the particular maxims of con- 
duct, as it is a mere “a priori” judgment of 
a formal character, the sense of morality, 
which does not light the working out of 
the moral consciousness in the world of 
phenomena. 

Here again, the human intellect on 
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which Kant relied alone as his organon 
of philosophical enquiry failed to give him 
a clear idea of the Uncaused, Free Subs- 
tance, which when caught into the forms 
of thought gives our phenomenal world 
of deteriniuisni and from which source 
also flows the consciousness of the freedom 
of will and the supreme authority of the 
moral conscience over the natural will. 

There is one part of the philosophy of 
Kant where he peers through the bars 
of intellect and catches glimpses of the 
world beyond; his intellect hints at the 
existence of, but cannot reach, the Infinite 
beyond the finite, the Universal beyond 
the individual the Total beyond the 
particular. The intellect explains and 
takes them for their worth but cannot 
reach them. These form the subject of 
enquiry of his Transcendental Dialectic. 
These give rise to the three ‘ Ideas , 1 
the ‘Ideas’ of World, the Soul, the God. 
The reasoning by which he explains them 
is as follows: A material world which is 
the cause of sensation; a substance of 
which all mental acts are phases is im- 
possible to get at, for then we have to 
slep out of consciousness and rise above 
the conditions of our knowledge, viz- time 
and space and the forms of understand- 
ing. But pine reasoning always tries to 
push forward beyond a single synthesis or 
group of synthesis. It always tends logo 
beyond any generalisations, however far 
it may, and unsatisfied by the largest 
generalisation extends the generalisation 
of the intellect to the utmost, till it 
almost bursts the bounds of the intellect 
and arrives at the supreme generalisations 
of God, Soul and Cosmos. These are the 
only generalisation in Kant’s system, these 
Ideas which are devoid of sense-content, 
which are devoid of sensibility, which 
are pure ideas, all other ideas have a 


content of matter regulated by the forms 
of thought. The function of these ideas 
are only regulative, they do not exist as 
substance, for they cannot be known by 
intellect. The operations of sensibility 
and intellect point to them as the inevi- 
table convergence of their lines of action, 
as their supreme norms and highest 
syntheses. 

But no generalisation of ideas with 
sense-content will give rise to the Ideas, 
which are devoid of the content of sensi- 
bility, these ideas of the soul, absolute and 
God; for the intellect according to Kant 
works only on the matter of sensations, 
and no sense-instrument will produce 
supersensible ideas; here it must be a case 
of Mahomet going to the mountain and 
no nay. So in order to realise these 
supersensible ideas, we must leave behind 
the dowry of the intellect, its space and 
time and the forms of the understanding 
and discover another organon by which 
to come face to face with them. For as 
Kant says these realities cannot be brought 
within intellectual demonstration, for they 
arc not within the competence of human 
intellect. 

The great achievement of Kant’s sys- 
tem is in thoroughly weighing the contents 
of the human intellect, in ascribing the 
true place to it in the play of human 
faculties, in prescribing the limits to its 
operations. So that we know exactly how 
far the intellect can go with us in our search 
of ultimate principles and we are warned 
not to expect impossibilities from it, and to 
make it perform feats which will only kill 
it in the attempt. That such questions as 
Freedom, Immortality, God, the Absolute, 
are impossible to solve by means of the 
intellect is true, but relying on intellect 
as the only weapon of philosophical 
enquiry, he left such great questions 
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outside the pale of human enquiry. But 
the intellectual world of Kant ‘suspended in 
the mid-air’ is surrounded by other worlds, 
“the ideal and intelligible,” which fur- 
nishes the freedom to the practical will, 
and the supremacy of the moral con- 
sciousness. The Finite swims in the in- 
finite, the individual in the universal, the 
caused and bound in the uncaused and 
free — although the latter are unknown, — 
this is the impression which the philo- 
sophy of Kant gives. These worlds are 
distrusted because they are not amenable to 
the human intellect. The Vedanta carries 
the philosophy of Kant further and appre- 
ciating the incompetence of the intellect, 
to explore the unknown, discovers an- 
other organon, which casting aside the 
limitations of intellect comes face to face 


with the unknown. This is this intros- 
pective and the intuitive method of the 
Vedanta, the dharana , d/iyana , samadhi, 
the samyama of the Yoga-philosophers, 
by which space and time arc thought 
away and transcended, the forms of 
understanding, the vritlis of chitta , are 
suppressed, and the unknown is made 
more than the known. It finds the un- 
known behind the mind and behind the 
senses as one and the same; and this 
when caught within the meshes of space, 
time and causation forms our world of 
intellect. The dialectic of Kantianism lias 
to be supplemented by the sad liana of 
Vedanta, in order to give us a complete 
system of philosophy, both critical and 
constructive, scientific and spiritual at 
once. 


EPISTLES OE SWA MI VI VEKANANDA. 

( Translated from Bengali. ) 


CXL. 

18115 . 

Dear— 

* * I am quite in agreement with what 

S — is doing, but it is not necessary to preach 
that Ramakrishna Paramahamsa was an 
Incarnation, and things of that sort. He 
came to do good to the world, not to trumpet 
his own name, — you must always remember 
this. Disciples pay their whole attention to 
the preservation of their master’s name, and 
throw overboard his teachings and sectarian- 
ism etc. are its result. A — writes of C — , 
but 1 do not recollect him. Write all about 
him and convey him my thanks. Write in 
detail about all, I have no time to spare for 
idle gossip. * * Try to give up cere- 

monials. They are not meant for Sannyasins,' 


and one must work only so long as lie does 
not attain to illumination. * * I have 

nothing to do with sectarianism, or party - 
forming and playing the frog-in-the-wi;ll, 
whatever else l may do. * * It is impos- 

sible to preach the catholic ideas of Raina- 
krishna Paramahamsa and form sects at the 
same time. * * Only one kind of work 

I understand, and that is doing good to others, 
all else is doing evil. I therefore prostrate 
myself before the Lord Buddha. * * I am 

a Vedantist, Sachchidananda — Existence, 
Knowledge, Bliss Absolute— is my God, I 
scarcely find any other God than the majestic 
form of my own Self. By the word ‘ Incarna- 
tions ’ are meant those who have attained that 
Brahmanhood, in other words, the Jivan- 
muklas — those who have realised this Freedom 
in this very life. I do not find any speciality in 
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Incarnations : All beings from Brahman down 
to a clump of grass will attain to liberation-in- 
life in course of time, and our duty lies in 
helping all to reach that state. This help is 
called religion — the rest is irreligion. This 
help is work, the rest is evil-doing — I see 
nothing else. Other kinds of work, for 
example, the Vaidika or the Tantrika, may 
produce results — but resorting to them is 
simply waste of life — for that purity which is 
the goal of work is realisable only through 
doing good to others. Through works such as 
sacrifices etc., one may get enjoyments, but it 
is impossible to have the purity of soul. * * 

Everything exists already in the Self of all 
beings. He who asserts he is free, shall 
be free. lie who says he is bound, bound 
he shall remain. To me, the thought of 
oneself as low and humble is a sin and 
ignorance. — This Atman 

is not to be attained by one who is weak. 

*Tf^f?T — If you say Brahman ts % exis- 
tence will be the result, but if you say Brah- 
man is twt % non-existent It shall verily become. 
He who always thinks of himself as weak will 
never become strong, but he who knows 
himself to be a lion, “rushes out from the 
world’s meshes, as a lion from its cage” — 
“ refeafri -sr«rsn5fTff ’’ l Another 

point, it was no new truths that Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa came to preach, though his 
advent brought the old truths to light. In 
other words, he was the embodiment of all 
the past religious thought of India. His life 
alone made me understand what the Shastras 
really meant, and the whole plan and scope 
of the old Shastras. 

Missionaries and others could not do much 
against me in this country. Through the 
Lord’s grace the people here like me greatly 
and are not to be tricked by the opinions 
of any particular class. They appreciate my 
ideas in a manner my own countrymen can- 
not do, and are not selfish. I mean, when 


it comes to practical work, they would give 
up jealousy and all those ideas of self- 
sufficiency. Then all of them agree and act 
under the direction of a capable man. That 
is what makes them so great. But then 
they are a nation of Mammon-worshippers. 
Money comes before everything. People of 
our country are very liberal in pecuniary 
matters, but not so much these people. Every 
home has a miser. It is almost a religion 
here. But they fall into the clutches of the 
priests when they do something bad, and 
they buy their passage to heaven with money. 
These things are the same in every country, 
— priestcraft. I can say nothing as to whether 
I shall go back to India and when. There 
also I shall have to lead a wandering life 
as I do here, but here thousands of people 
listen to and understand my lectures, and 
these thousands are benefited. But can you 
say the same thing about India? * * I am 

perfectly at one with what S — is doing. A 
thousand thanks to him. * * In Madras 

and Bombay I have lots of men who are after 
my heart. They are learned and understand 
everything. Moreover, they are kind-hearted 
and can therefore appreciate the philan- 
thropic spirit. * * I have printed neither 

books nor anything of the kind, I simply go 
on lecturing tours. * * When I take a 

retrospective view of my past life, I feel no 
remorse. From country to country I have 
travelled teaching something, however small, to 
people, and in exchange for that have par- 
taken of their slices of bread. If I had found 
I had done no work, but simply supported 
myself by imposing upon people, I would 
have committed suicide to-day. Why do 
those who think themselves unfit to teach 
their fellow-beings, wear the teacher’s garb 
and earn their bread by cheating them? Is 
not that a deadly sin ? * * 


Yours etc. 
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CXLI. 

54 W. 33 St. New York, 
9th February, 1895. 

Dear 

* * Faramahamsa Deva was my Guru, 

and whatever I may think of him in point 
of greatness, why should the world think 
after me? And if you press the point hard, 
you will spoil everything. The idea of 
worshipping the Guru as God is nowhere to 
be met with outside Bengal. Moreover 
other people are not ready to take up that 
ideal. * * 


Henceforth address my letters as above, 
which is to be my permanent seat from now. 

Try to send me an English translation of 
the Yogavasistha Ramayana. * * 

Don't forget those books I asked for 
before, viz., Sanskrit Narada and Sandilya 
Sutras. 

“ srntrrrt %-m Hope is 

the greatest of miseries, the highest bliss lies 
in giving up hope. 

Yours affectionately, 

Vivekananda, 


SECOND VISIT TO THE LORD'S FARM. 

(kkminisckkcks.) 


HE next Saturday, Henry and I went to the 
Lord's Farm again. It was late in the 
afternoon when we arrived, and Mnason 
had just come back from the field. He was taking 
the harness off the horses. 

“ So you have come again,” he said, seeing us, 
u that is right, I am putting up the horses, go 
inside and help Blaudine get the supper ready. I 
will be with you in a minute.” 

“Alright Mnason,” one of us replied, “but 
remember, many cooks spoil the broth.” 

“ Oh, no fear,” he said, “ there will be no broth, 
ye know that. But we will have fresh cherries for 
supper. I have just picked them. Go inside now 
and talk to Blaudine. She will be awfully glad to 
see you.” 

“ Hallo ! Blaudine, here we are* again to sample 
your vegetarian supper. How are you ? ” 

“ Well, I declare, if it is not Henry and Corne- 
lius. Now that is nice, sit down. And where is 
Marion ? ” 

By this time John had also come into the room. 
“Oh,” he said, “Marion, I suppose got frightened. 
This is not a place for city folk, you know. We 
are not polished enough for them. I used to 
laugh seeing these fine ladies a -id gentlemen- walk 
in the street like peacocks. Cornelius and Henry 


also like fine dress, you See? And they cannot 
forgot their city manners.” 

“ Now, John, thou must not be so hard on them," 
said Blaudine. “They will soon forget these 
things. Oh, here comes Titus. See Titus, they 
have come again.” 

“But Marion got frightened,” John said laugh- 
ing. Titus smiled. “ Oh, well,” he said, “ many 
come and go, John thou art witness to that, but 
few stay with us. Henry and Cornelius will also 
soon go back. They can stand it just for about 
two days and then they have to run back to the 
city. What dost thou say, Mnason ? ” 

Mnason had just joined us. “ Well,” he said, 
“ we do not invite people. Who comes is welcome 
and can stay as long as he likes. But this is a 
hard life, few there are who can endure it. They 
think they like to stay here, but after a while they 
get tired. They want excitement, theaters, fine 
dinners and good clothing. Many are called but 
few are chosen. Marion, said to me that she would 
like to live here. But I knew better, so I told her, 
* nay, that is not true. If thee wanted to live here, 
thee wouldst not go back to the city/ ” 

“ But Mnason,” I said, “ is not your hospitality 
often abused? Do not people take advantage 
of it ?” 
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“Oh, well,” he replied, “we do not care for 
that. Of course, many tramps used to come and 
lazy fellows who wanted to eat much and do little. 
But now they seldom come. Once such a lazy 
man came. Ye know, we all begin our work 
early in the morning. But this man would stay in 
bed till breakfast time. Then he would come 
down, take breakfast with us and loaf about. So 
it went on for a few days. We did not say any 
thing. But one morning he was late even for 
breakfast. So I took his breakfast up to bis room 
and said : ‘Friend, here is thine breakfast. Stay 
in bed and I shall bring thee dinner and supper 
in time/ He kept silent, but after breakfast he 
disappeared and we never saw him again. 

“ We get all kind of people here. Some are 
good, but in time they go. They cannot give 
themselves entirely to God. They still have some 
worldly desires and they want to go back to the 
flesh pot. One man stayed with us for a long 
time. We all liked him. He did not do any 
work, he only sat around and read his Bible. But 
he was not happy. We did not say anything, for 
we knew that he was sincere. But seeing him so 
morose, one day, I said : ‘ Friend, wouldst thee 
not be happier doing a little work ?* He said : 

‘ The Lord told me not to do any work/ ‘Amen/ 
l said, ‘ do as the Lord tells thee/ Then, one day, 
he said that he did not feel the Lord’s presence. L 
told him, that is because thee putst all thy faith in 
that book. Thou hast read enough. Now throw 
away thine Bible and speak to God. 

“ He felt a little offended, but he loved us, so 
he stayed for a long time. Even now he comes at 
times and then goes away again. But he cannot 
give up his Bible. He has more faith in that book 
than in God/’ 

“ Oh, Mnason, you were going to tell us last 
time of how you first heard the Voice of God. We 
had not time then. Do tell us now/’ 

“ Yea, it is many years ago,” he said, “ but I 
remember it well. I was a young fellow, enjoying 
myself and caring little for religion. One evening 
I was walking in the street in New York city, 
when I passed by a church. The service was going 
on and through the open doors I saw a large 
gathering of people. But I was not in the habit of 
going to church and I certainly had no intention 
•QV desire to go that evening. But while I was 


passing the church, I heard a voice saying : ‘Go to 
church/ I looked around but did not see any 
one. I walked on and again I heard : 1 Go to 
church/ I looked around but there was no one in 
sight. I thought, that is strange. 1 rubbed my 
ears and thought it was imagination. But again 
the Voice spoke and kept on saying : ‘ (.Jo to 
church/ It did not stop. 1 became a little 
puzzled and annoyed and said : ‘ Oh, keep silent/ 
But the Voice kept repeating: ‘(Jo to church/ 
Then I thought, this is strange indeed. ‘ Well/ 
1 said, 4 if you keep quiet now J will go to church 
to-morrow/ At once the Voice kept silent. The 
next day this came to my mind. Evening came, 
but I felt no inclination to go to church. How- 
ever, 1 was in the habit of always keeping my 
promises, so I thought, whatever that Voice may 
have been, I promised to go to church, so let me 
go once. And ] went. The next day the Voice 
told me again to go to church. I went. And so 
it went on for three or four days. 

41 By this time my friends had noticed that I 
was going to church and they began to tease me. 
Then one said, 4 you go to church, but I bet you 
have not the courage to go to the front when the 
minister calls/ In that church the minister, after 
the sermon, used to invite those who wanted his 
help, to step to the front and he and his deacons 
would talk and pray with them. Well, I accepted 
the bet, as I did not like to be daunted by them. 
But when I went to the front of the church and 
knelt down I suddenly swooned away and I had a 
terrible vision of hell. I saw a pool of fire and I 
saw people, some my friends, being thrown into 
that pool. I became thoroughly frightened and 
the vision remained with me for days. Then I 
said : ‘ Lord, is it thine Voice that spoke to me 
and is that what sinners come to ? Then speak to 
me again and I shall henceforth ahvaysobey Thee/ 
And from that time on, the Voice has never 
entirely left me. Sometimes it has been a very 
strict master, but I always obeyed, no matter how 
difficult it was. 

“ In the beginning I was sometimes ashamed to 
do the things it told me to do. I thought, ‘ what 
will people say ?' But then I reasoned, ‘ Whom 
shall I serve the people or God ? I cannot please 
both. Then let me please the Lord/ And now I 
have done away with shame. You see, I have lost 
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my reputation. People call me a fool. But it 
feels very free and easy not to have to think of 
one’s reputation.” And Mnason laughed. “But 
truly,” he went on, “wc; cannot cling to name and 
fame and all these things and at the same time 
serve God. All that has to go. We must die to 
our likes and dislikes if we want to walk in the 
path of obedience. It is a life of war and rumors 
of war. But it is a grand life. I would not ex- 
change it for all the wealth and power of the 
world. It is the sweetest life, to love God. It 
takes away all worry tnd anxiety. Cornelius, it is 
the only life worth faring, believe me.” 

“ Yes, Mnason,” I said, “ I believe it. But it is 
so difficult.” “Yes, my boy,” he said, “it may 
be difficult but try a little now and then. Gradual- 
ly it will become easy. I never found it very hard. 
I used to lose myself entirely in God. I would 
forget everything and spend whole days and nights 
with Him. I would constantly feel llis presence. 
And now it is so easy for me. You see : 

“I sought Him by night and I sought Him by day. 

I died in His love and all self passed away.” 
and he sang : 

“ Opened wide, opened wide, 

Are my arms, my Love, to Thee, 

Opened wide, outstretched forever, 

Rest in them my own fair Bride.” 

“ When I began to go to church regularly, the 
minister and others began to notice me. They 
talked to me and asked me many questions. Then 
I thought : ‘ What is this ? I want God, I do not 
want people. If God is true then I must speak to 
Him direct and He must answer me. 1 do not 
want to go to Him through people.’ So I said : 
* Lord, I have promised to obey Thee, if Thou 
wilt speak to me. I shall not go to these people 
any more. They only confound me. I want to 
learn from Thee, I want no other teacher but 
Thee.’ Then I kept silent and listened for an 
answer. I did not hear anything, but I felt God’s 
presence brooding over me and enfold me and I 
became so happy, that I began to dance with joy. 
4 Blessed Lord,’ I said, ‘ I am Thine forever. 
Keep me always close to Thee.’ And that he has 
done.” And Mnason sang : 

“ Mine, mire, Thou aft mine, 

My only one, my fair One 
1 know Thou art mine l ” 


“ But sometimes,” he continued, “the evil one 
came after me. Then I was in a terrible condition. 
1 felt as if a heavy weight was pressing all over my 
body. I could hardly breathe and I would feel so 
exhausted that I had to throw myself on my bed. 
There 1 would lie sometimes for hours and 
perspiration would come from every pore of my 
body. It would run down on the bed in such 
profusion that it would wet the lloor. I had never 
seen or heard of such a thing before. Sometimes 
I saw terrible creatures who threatened to kill me. 
Once a gigantic horse-like creature came through 
the wall into my room. *1 will trample thee to 
death,’ it said. ‘ Praise the Lord,’ I shouted. And 
then the creature vanished as it had come. 

“ Once, in such a state, I fell as if some one was 
standing at the head of my bed. I looked up and 
saw two black men with red faces. One was 
pointing towards me and then said to the other * 
4 It is no use trying. We cannot touch him. lie 
is iron clad.’ I said : * The Lord is my shield, . be 
gone, ye devils/ Then they dissolved into a mist 
and disappeared. It was terrible. But after that 
I felt great peace. 

“ Another day I saw many little devils in my 
room. I said : ‘ Lord, what is this ? Praised be 
thine name/ And as 1 spoke, the creatures 
vanished. Then I had beautiful visions of saints 
and angels. That was a great comfort to me. 
And sometimes I fell such power flow through me 
that I felt as if 1 could move mountains/’ 

“Did you never speak to other people about 
your experiences, Mnason?” one of us asked. 

“Yea,” he said, “I did in the beginning. I 
bad never heard or read of such visions in niy life 
and I did not always know what to make of them. 
Then I would go to religious people and tell them 
what I had experienced. Some kept silent but 
looked suspicious. Others told me that it was my 
imagination. Others again warned me and said : 
4 These things are of the devil.' 4 Yea,’ 1 said, ‘ but 
how about the other visions of Jesus and the 
saints?’ 'That is the devil in disguise,’ they 
answered. I knew that was not true. I could 
find no help or sympathy anywhere. So I did not 
tell any one for a long time. I used to speak to 
the Lord and say : 4 Father, I get confused speak- 
ing to these church people. Unless Thou speak 
to me, I do not know what to do/ Then the 
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Lord would console me and speak to me in such 
a sweet manner, that I thought : ‘ What a fool 1 
have been to go to people first instead of going to 
the Father at once.’ 

“ In later years I met a very good man and l 
told him some of my visions. lie said: ‘ Mnason, 

I do not know much about these things, but 1 have 
read something in books about it. I shall give 
you a hook where you will find something like 
that.’ It was the Life of Madame Guyon. You 
see, l never read much. Only sometimes I would 
read the Bible, but not often. In Madame 
Guyon’s Life 1 found experiences similar to my 
own. We all like the book. But 1 never was 
very good at reading.* 

Later in the day I asked whether they read the 
newspapers. “Nay,” Mnason replied, “we do 
not read the papers. But many people come here 
and they like to talk of worldly things, so we hear a 
good deal of what is going on. Sometimes they 
bring 11 s a paper with an article about us. 'l’lie 
other day a man came here and he showed us 
such a paper. There was a long article about 11 s 
and some pictures. In one picture some men and 
women (it was said to be at the Lord's Farm) 
were sitting around a table. On the table was flesh 
ami wine and many things. One man was dancing 
on the table with a glass of wine in his hand. It 
was so funny, we had to laugh.” 

“ But, Mnason, how can they write such lies 
about you ? You do nut even use tea or coffee, 
what to speak of wine ! ” 

“ Oil well," he said, sometimes a reporter has 
nothing to write ; then lie comes here and going 
back he invents a story that he thinks the public 
will like. We are their last resource. The poor 
fellows have to make a living. And we do not 
mind.” 

“Mnason, what kind of things did the Voice 
tell you to do ? ” 

* Ibid Mnason Jxitin nniuainled with the writings of 
Western saints, he would h:m; known that lus visions and 
realisations, though rare, were not quite unique, even in 
the West. See Evelyn Underhills excellent work on 
Mysticism. It should also he remembered that there is 
much more religious toleration and understanding in the 
Went now than there was in the days of which Mnason 
Was. speaking. 


“ Oh, it made me do so many things. Once I 
had to fast for a long time. I was not allowed to 
take any food. On the eighth day, when I was 
walking in the street, I passed by a house where a 
man was trying to lift a very heavy load. lie 
could not manage it. The Lord said: ‘ Mnason, 
take that load and ( airy it for him.’ J went, to the 
man and said : 4 Let me take it.’ ‘No,’ he said, 
‘give ine a lift, it is too heavy for one man.’ I 
said : 4 Nay, I will take it.’ And I took it and 
carried it up a flight of stabs, where he wanted it. 
lie said: ‘You certainly are a strong man.’ I 
replied: ‘The Lord is my stiength.' Then 1 went 
on my way. But 1 was surprised how I could 
carry such a heavy load alter eight days lasting. 
After that I was allowed to take food.” 

“ How did it feel to fast so long ? ” 

“ The first few days I was very hungry. But 
after that 1 did not feel hungry any more. I lost 
the desire for tood. When 1 was allowed to take 
food again, I took it with some repugnance. But 
I felt al light after it. 

“ Sometimes I worked and got some money. 
At other times, the Voice told me not to do any 
work. Then my money would he. spent and 1 had 
no place where to go. In the daytime l would go 
to some Bark and during the cold nights I would 
walk to keep wann. 

“Once, when I was not allowed to work, 1 sat in a 
Bark. I had two dollars in my pocket. That was 
all I had. On a bench opposite me, sat a poor 
woman with a baby. The baby had hardly any 
clothing on and it was cold. Then the Voice said : 
‘ Go to that woman and buy clothing for the 
child.’ 1 went to the woman and asked her to 
come with me to buy clothing for the baby. She 
followed me and I bought a litte frock and socks 
for the baby. The price was just two dollars. I 
had nothing left to buy tood with 01 to pay for 
night lodging. So when evening came I began to 
walk to get warm. While I was walking in the 
street, a stranger called me. 1 Take this,* he said. 
I took it. It was a dollar bill. I bought food and 
paid for shelter in a cheap hotel.” 

“ Now, friends,” Mnason said, “it is getting late. 
Go to bed. Take the same room ye had before. 
There is no washstand, but ye know where the 
pump is. And Blaudine will give ye towels. Not 
like city-life, is it? ” And we all laughed. 
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The next day we helped a little in the sorting 
of fruit. Henry had a talk with Titus. “ Don't 
you observe the Sunday?” he asked. “ Well, we 
have to observe it to some extent,” Titus replied. 
44 'Hie law of the State forbids all but the neces- 
sary work. We cannot work in the field on Sun- 
days. Then we would be arrested. But we 
usually do some indoor work.” 

Do you have no meetings or classes ?” 

14 No, the Lord is with us always and we do not 
follow any set rules or rites John sometimes goes 
out preaching on Sundays. But there is nothing 
of the kind here. We try to commune with God 
always, even during our heaviest work.” 

44 Do you not meditate regularly ? ” 

44 You see, our life is a constant stale of com- 
munion, so we do not set apart any special hour to 
meet God. We talk lo Him and He talks to us 
as we go along. But when the Spirit moves us, 
wc keep quiet.” 

44 How do you divide the work ? ” 

“ The work divides itself. We all know what 
has to be done and we do it. There is no bossing 
here. We usually tell each other what we are 
going to do. And gradually each one has found 
his own work. Mnason does most of the market- 
ing, I look after the fiuit trees, John bakes and 
helps Blaudine. And we always help each other 
without being asked. When strangers come we 
never ask them to do any work. But most always 
they are glad to put their hands to something. We 
like to work and it is never a burden to us.- Nay, 
Cornelius, not there ’ ( I had used a small tool 

and put it in the wrong place). We have a place 
for everything and we keep everything in its place. 
That saves much time and confusion where many 
live together.” 

44 Do you get good prices for your fruit ? ” 

44 Yes, we usually get the highest market prices. 
Our fruit is first class, most of it and people know 
that we do not cheat them. $o they usually pay 
what we ask. It is almost a custom to top off the 
. baskets with the best fruit. But our baskets run 
the same all the way through. So who buys from 
us once, likes to buy from us again.” 

44 Then you can always sell what you take to the 
market ? ” 

44 Almost always. But if a few baskets are left, 
we take them to the poor quarters and sell them 


for a low price. And we have many poor friends.” 

44 Did you call this place the Lord’s Farm, from 
the beginning ? ” 

“ Nay. One night, during sleep, John saw a 
beautiful angel, with light wings, come up to the 
door. It wrote something and then ilew away. 
And when John looked he saw the words, 4 The 
Lord’s Farm.’ Then John woke up and the next 
morning he told us about it and then we called the 
place the Lord’s Farm.” 

Mnason had come in and the conversation 
drifted on tp marriage. “ What do you think about 
marriage, Mnason ? ” 44 That is of the flesh,” he 
replied. * 4 We are wedded to Christ, the Spirit, 
which is the Bride. Marriage is not for those who 
walk according to the Spirit. Titus once thought 
of marrying but after he met me he gave up the 
idea. And now he would not marry for anything. 
Pmitv is very necessary. A carnal man can not 
know the Spirit.” 

“ What do you think about cremation ? ” 

“ What does it matter what they do with the 
body when the Spirit is gone? It is a dead mass 
and the sooner it is disposed of the bctlei. 
As for myself, they may throw this body wherever 
they like. There is too much of body-worship. 
When the spirit leaves, it becomes a stinking mass. 
But people keep it in 1 heir homes and put flowers 
over it. They seem to think that somehow or 
other the spirit goes with it in the grave.” 

44 Do you love flowers, Mnason ?” 

44 Yes, I love flowers, therefore I leave them 
alone. The Lord has given them their own lives 
and I do not like to disturb them. What right 
have we to pick flowers for our selfish ends, to 
satisfy the senses ? It is strange, people say they 
love flowers and then they cut short their lives by 
picking Lhcm.” 

And so the talk went on. Then we all went in 
the house for dinner. But before we sat down, I 
asked Blaudine a question. She answered it as 
she went about her work. 44 Blaudine,” I asked, 
44 does the Voice direct you in ordinary affairs too, 
or only in spiritual matters ? Suppose you have to 
make an important decision, and you do not 
know' what to do, do you get definite directions ? ” 

14 Most always I get a definite answer,” she 
replied, “ but sometimes it seems that the Lord 
wants me lo decide for myself. In that case, if 
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the way is not clear, I choose the most diflicult 
path, the path that would least appeal to my 
natural inclinations. For then 1 know that 1 do 
not act to please myself. Our desires are so 
treacherous, they sometimes deceive us. So by 
taking the path least pleasing to myself, I feel that 
even should 1 make a mistake, the Lord will not 
be offended with me. We must kill the old crea- 
ture in us and never feed it by pleasing it. When 
the old man is gone, then the Lord comes. The 
two can not live in one body. The old man must 
die. We can not servq God and the flesh. Our 
conscience has become so very tender now, that we 
can not deviate from the path of righteousness 
even a little bit, without painful consequences. 
The Lord wants to possess us altogether, not part 
of 11 s only. And we gladly give ourselves to Him 
and He gives himself to us. And that keeps us 
very happy.*’ 

After dinner I hazarded a serious question. It 
was directed to Mnason. “ Mnason," I said, “how 
do you know that the Voice you speak of is really 
the Voice of God ? ” Iliad spoken rather glibly, 
but 1 had stepped on sacred ground. A grave 
look came over Mnason 's face and for some time 
he remained silent. Usually his answers came 
with lightning quickness. This time, he looked 
at me intently. Then he spoke, slowly and deli- 
berately : “ Cornelius,” he said, “thee hast asked 
ot hidden tilings. Hast thee a doubt ?" lie 
paused a moment. Then, — “ Who shall hear these 
things and believe them ? In this temple (point- 
ing to his body) the Word dwells. Here dwells 
the Christ, the Son of the Eternal Father.'' Then 
he was silent and he seemed very thoughtful. 


Afterwards the talk took a lighter turn and there 
was some singing. And then our week-end was 
drawing to an end again and we had to think of 
going back to New York and the busy life that 
awaited us there. Hut I was loath to leave these 
good people. In parting 1 said : “ Friends, I shall 
come again and I hope the day is not far off when 
I shall join you.’ * 

There came a look of wonderful tenderness in 
Mnason’s face. “ Cornelius," he said, “ I cannot 
ask thee to join us, for thou hast much to 
renounce and this is no easy life. But thoi^ 
k nowest that the gate is always open for thee and 
what is ours is thine. And my strong arm will al- 
ways support thee." 

We hastened away, but the spirit of the place 
abided with us. And it grew stronger as the days 
went on. And later, the day came that, for some 
time, I also could be counted among the mem- 
bers of the Lord’s Farm. 

I loved the people for they were cheerful, fear- 
less, generous and loving. 1 admired their purity 
and true spirit of renunciation. And I looked up- 
on them as children of God,— in the world but 
not of it. 

I would mention that before I joined the farm, 
I had visited there many times. And it is very 
possible that I have crowded into these two articles 
more than what was actually discussed during 
these two visits. Part of it may have occured 
during subsequent visits. My object is not to be 
accurate about the order of events but to give, in 
as small a space as possible, a general picture ot 
the people, as 1 remember them. 

Gurcdasa. 
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124. Now I am going to tell thee of the 
real nature of the Paramatman, realising 
which man is freed from bondage and at- 
tains liberation. 

[ Liberation : 4 Kaivalya literally means extteme 
aloofness. ] 


125. There is some Absolute Entity, 
the eternal substratum of the perception 
of Egoism, the witness of three states, and 
distinct from the five sheaths or cover- 
ings. 
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[Five sheaths &V.— Consisting respectively of 
Anna (matter), Prana (force), Mana (mind), Vi- 
jnana (knowledge) and Ananda (Bliss). The first 
two comprise this body of ours, the third and 
fourth make up the subtle body (Sukshma Sarira) 
and the last the causal body (Karana Sarira). The 
Atrnan referred to in this Sloka is beyond them all. 
These Kosas will be dealt with later on in the 
book. ] 

126. Who knows everything that hap- 
pens in the waking state, in dream and in 
profound sleep, is aware of the presence 
or absence of the mind and its functions, 
and is the background of the notion, 

‘ Here I am.’ 

[ This Sloka gives the purport of such Sruti 
passages as Kena Up. I, 6, and Bri. 111 . iv. 2. 1 

*r. vvm r ^ to TOofci i 

*ra*r*rm ll^'Sll 

127. Who Himself sees all, whom no 
one beholds, who illumines the Buddhi 
etc., but whom they cannot illumine. — 
This is He. 

irrwww? srt ^ wnrmjjwrsRRt ii^ii 

128. By whom this universe is pervaded, 
whom nothing pervades, who shining all 
this (universe) shines as His reflection. — 
This is He. 

[l\y whom etc .— Compare Chhandogya III. xi. 6, 
and Gita x. 42. 

Who shining etc.— A reproduction of the sense 
of the celebrated verse occuring in Katha Upa. II, 
V. 15. Mundaka II. ii. 10, and Swetaswatara vi. 14. j 

srferferaT^ir ^^J^msfrrvnr: i 
srftcTTCer n^g.11 

129. By whose very presence the body, 
the organs, mind and ir’ellect keep to 
their respective spheres of action, like 
servants ! 


130. By whom everything from Egoism 
down to the body, the sense-objects and 
pleasure etc. is known as palpably as a 
jar, — for He is the essence of Eternal 
Knowledge ! 

[ Compare Bri. IV. iii. 23.] 

gw. STnirr- 
mcrarawrir- 

%wtctt grm^sr?f?cr ll^?ll 

131. This is the innermost Self, the 
primeval Punish a (Being), whose essence 
is the constant realisation of infinite Bliss, 
who is ever the same, yet. reflecting 
through the different, mental modifications, 
and commanded by whom the organs and 
Pranas perform tlvcir functions. 

( Innermost Self. — Vide Bri. III. 4 and elsewhere. 

Reflecting etc. —Compare Kena II. 12. 

Commanded by whom frfe. -See the opening 
Sloka of the same Upanishad and the icply given 
to it later on. j 

wthr ^TrTTrWT sfrgf nrr- 

**r?nrerr farayft? shstto: n^^il 

132. In this very body, in the mind full 
of Saliva, in the secret chamber of the 
intellect, in the Akdsa known as the IJ 11 - 
mani tested, the Atman, of charming 
splendour, shines like the sun aloft, mani- 
festing this universe through its own efful- 
gence. 

[ This Sloka gives the hint where to look in for 
the Atman. First of all there is the gross body ; 
within this there is the mind or “ inner organ,” 
of which Buddhi or intelligence, characterised 
by determination, is the most developed form ; 
within Buddhi again, pervading it, is the causal 
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body known as the Unmanifested. We must 
seek the Atman inside this. The idea is that. 
Alinan transcends all the three bodies - in fact the 
whole sphere of duaHly and materiality. The 
word ‘Akasa' often occurs in the Sruti in the 
sense of Annan or Ih'ahman. The Vedanta Sutras 
(T. i. 22) discuss this question and decide in 
favour of this meaning. ■ 

?T WRI- 
ST 5TT FRiTTFT ll^ll 

133. — The knower of tile modifications 
of mind and egoism, and of the activities 
of the body, the organs, and Pranas, ap- 
parently taking t heir forms, like the lire in 
a hall of iron; it neither acts nor is 
subject to change in the least. 

| Like the fire iron Just as lire has no form 

ot its own, but seems to take on the form of the 
iron ball which it turns red-hot. so the Atman 
though without form seems to appear as Buddhi 
and so forth. 

Compare Kalla II. ii. y. j 

* srrsra 

* i£rc?r rirarcmr fri: i 
wsfarar griwsRrRr. ii^hii 
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(after it is broken) , for it is independent. 

| This Sloka refers to the six states enumerated 
by ,Yaska, which overtake every being, such as 
birth, existence etc. The Atman is above all 
change, j 

<rcwr?*?r ^T^ri^mr- 


135. The Supreme vSelf, different from 
the Prakriti and its modifications, of the 
essence of Pure Knowledge, and Absolute, 
directly manifests this entire gross and 
subtle universe, in the waking and other 
states, as the substratum of the persistent 
sense ot egoism and manifests Himself as 
the Witness ot Buddhi, the determinative 
faculty. 

l~ Praknii — the Mother of the entire manifested 
universe. 

Gross and subtle universe — the world of matter 
and thought. 

The Witness of Buddhi — all actions that we 
seem to be doing are really done by Buddhi, 
while the Self ever stands aloof, the only Absolute 
Entity, i 

f^rosTincr wrgifefe gfersreram* 1 

^rTTSU TO: 

136. By means of a regulated mind and 
the purified intellect (Buddhi) realise thou 
directly, thy own Self, in the body, so as 
to identify thyself with Him, cross the 
boundless ocean of Samsara whose waves 
arc birth and death, and firmly estalished 
in Brahman as thy own essence be 
blessed. 

j Identity Him instead of with the gross, 

subtle and causal bodies. 

Established nature. By our very nature we 

are ever identified with Brahman, but through 
ignorance we think we are limited and so forth. J 

3nrrHr?JT?3TRrf5r qqrssr j*c. 

srmrs?rRT^wjrn!r^^qT?Tfg: 1 

g^T^ffr fiwh#. «ro$3rac 11 

137. Identifying the Self with this Non- 
self — this is the bondage of man, which 
is due to his ignorance, and brings in it,, 
train the miseries of birth and death. It 
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is through this that one considers this 
evanescent body as real, and identifying 
oneself with it, nourishes, bathes, and 
preserves it by means of ( agreeable ) 
sense-objects, by which latter he becomes 
bound as the caterpillar by the threads of 
his cocoon. 

[ Bathes — keeps it clean and tidy. 

Sense-objects far . — He runs after sense-pleasures 
thinking that will conduce to the well-being of the 
body, but these in turn throw him into a terrible 
bondage, and he has to abjure them wholly to 
attain his freedom, as the caierpiller has to cut 
through his cocoon. J 

wafarerffrar. snrafa snror 

Brferemnrric gsm ^ssjftmjrn 
a?irs5i^jrmt fira q fe wrrergTfasr 
?Ecrcrt *ns*r?WT?: w. 

*nkii?3 c; ii 

138. One who is overpowered by igno- 
rance mistakes a thing for what it is not : 
It is the absence of discrimination that 
causes one to mistake a snake for a rope 
and great dangers overtake him when he 
seizes it through that wrong notion. 
Hence, listen, my friend, it is the mistak- 
ing of transitory things as real that cons- 
titutes bondage. 

[ Discrimination — between what is real ( viz. the 
Self) and what is not -real (viz. the phenomenal 
world.) ] 





139. Tins veiling power (Avrili ) , which 
preponderates in ignorance, covers the 
Self, whose glories are infinite and who 
manifests Himself through the power of 
knowledge, indivisible, eternal, and one 
without a second, — as Rah > i does the orb 
of the sun. 


[ As Rdhu &Y. — The reference is to the solar 
eclipse. In Indian mythology the sun is supposed 
to be periodically overpowered by a demon named 
Riiliu. J 



srtthth *renrr?r 1 

cTcf'. 


<it fNpn^r raw n^°il 

140. When one’s own Self, endowed 
with the purest splendour, is hidden from 
view, a man through ignorance falsely 
identifies himself with this body, which is 
non-self. And then the great power of 
Rajas called likshepa , the projecting 
power sorely afflicts him through the 
binding fetters of lust, anger etc. 

[Projecting powei — See note on Sloka in. j 

forr sTRrawr I 

*pnr hhr tirarfaqjt stsrftvfr 

141. The man of perverted intellect, 
having his self-knowledge swallowed up by 
the shark of utter ignorance, himself 
imitates the various states of the Intellect. 
(Buddhi) as that is its superimposed atti- 
tude — and drifts up and down in this 
boundless ocean of Samsitra full of the 
poison of sense-enjoyment , now sinking, 
now rising, — a miserable fate indeed! 

f Himself imitates frY.— The Self is the real 
nature of every being, but a mistaken identification 
with the Buddhi causes him to appear as if he 
were active. See note on Sloka 135. 

Sams dr a — the entire relative existence. 

Up and down : sinking and rising .— Acquiring 
different bodies such as the angelic or the animal, 
according to the good and bad deeds performed, 
and enjoying or suffering therein. ] 

(To be continued.) 



SWA MI PRKMANANDA: IN MKMORIAM. 


RK AT arc the laurels which wreathe the 
memory of mighty men of action, 
glorious the crown of glory which mitres the 
licacl of great politicians and reformers who 
bring about wonderful changes in the material 
order of our world ; but glory of a kind 
different by far radiates from the “children of 
Spirit,” “the offspring of Light,” who born of 
Divine consciousness live their days in the 
light spiritual, and when their work is finished 
are embraced again in the lap of the Divine 
which they bodied forth. Their lives may 
not exhibit much stirring external activity, 
there is not much of the spectacular about 
them and men of the world pass them by. 
But if a Kate once brings one within the 
circle of their influence, the fascination, the 
indefinable magic of their loving, pure, 
Personality, suggestive of things one had 
never dreamt before, grows on one and he 
feels the wonderful transformation. As rays 
of light from their personality play up- 
on our lives, we feel the slow mutation, the 
animal man is shed and the divine takes its 
place, and life which previously had no mean- 
ing becomes instinct with high purpose and 
significance ; they are really the Fathers of 
humanity who give u*. birth in a new world ; 
they are the slow “transmitters of the earthly 
into the Divine ; ” the animal man into the 
God-man. 

The subject of our sketch, Swami Prema- 
nanda was one of intense self-realisation and 
great spiritual power and love. lie was born 
with such pure and Divine Samskaras that 
even as a boy, his boyish imagination used 
to picture before his mind’s eye that if 
he could have a Sadhn as a companion and 
build a little hut in a secluded spot on the 
banks of the Ganges and there be a Sannya- 
sin himself and live his days meditating and 
communing with God, it would be his acme 


of happiness ; and he was surprised when 
he awoke in his youth to find that a henc- 
ficient fate had brought him to the temple- 
garden of Dakshineswar with its grove of 
Pan chav a ti and sitting in t tie midst of it, 
the paragon of Sannyastns, Sri Ramakiishna 
Parainahamsa. At their first meeting the 
Master recognised the innate spirituality of 
his nature, and examining him for a while 
said, “You are my own.” The first meeting 
sealed their love and the subsequent tin fold - 
ment of the play of divine love between 
master and disciple thrills one in the reading ; 
how he was tenderly sought after by the 
Master and the young devotee rendering at 
the feet of the Master all the passionate love, 
adoration and worship of his heart. At this 
fulfilment of the dream of his boyhood, alt 
the noble impulses of his mind, his pas- 
sionate love of God, purity and renunciation 
were inflamed, and ultimately he came to 
surrender himself completely at the feet of 
Sri Ramakrishna, who summed up in His 
personality, all that he could hope for, and 
aspire after in this life, his highest ideal 
made manifest. His spiritual life is closely 
related with that of his Master, Sri Rama- 
krishna like the penumbra and umbra of the 
same shadow and for the history of the 
spiritual unfoldment of that life we must turn 
to the life of the Master himself with which it 
is intimately interwoven. 

Sri Ramakrishna held him very high in 
spiritual estimation. Of his disciples, whom 
he used to designate as “ hwarkoti" as 
born of the nature of God and come with a 
divine message as helpers in his lild, he 
assigned a place to Baburam, as that was his 
previous name. lie used to say of him, “Verily 
he is without a blemish, without a taint 
of impurity.” And in some exalted super- 
conscious moods, when the Master would be 
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full of the spirit of ( ■■ ul rind his whole system 
flowing with the music of purity, so that 
he could not bear the approach of any 
person having the least touch of impurity, 
whose presence would grate oil his nerves 
and give him agonies of pain ; of the persons 
who could touch him then, and whose 
presence he couid bear, lie was one. He sat 
at the feet of the Master till his passing away 
listening to and realising in himself the 
wonderful words that fell from his lips. 

After the passing away of Sri Rarnakrishna 
he with Swami Vivekananda and his brother- 
disciples took San nvas, and since then some- 
times at the Math y sometimes at Benares or 
Drindabau, he stayed absorbed in religious 
practices. When Swami Vivekananda, returned 
to India from the West, and sent the late 
Swami Ramakrishnananda to take charge of 
the Mission Centre at Madras, since then 
he took charge of the worship of Sri Rarna- 
krishna and passed most of his time at the 
Bel nr Math, and set himself to teaching, 
educating and moulding the religious lives 
of the Hralunacharius who gathered round 
him. He gave himself unstintedly in the 
service of all who catnc to the Math, in the 
name of God. 1 1 is love and care for the 
bkaklas ( devotees ) who came to the Math 
was phenomenal, and he would go to any 
length of sacrifice to be of the least service to 
them. At whatever hour of the day they 
would come to the Math, he would serve 
them with great love, .sometimes even cook- 
ing food for them, feed them, listen to their 
tales of sorrow and joy, and speak to them 
words of wisdom and about the life and 
teachings of Sri Rarnakrishna. An all- 
consuming love which seeked to prove itself 
in the love and service of all seemed to be the 
burning passion of his life. He was the 
life and soul of those movements of relief 
undertaken by the Rarnakrishna Mission 
during the periods of devastating flood and 
famine which swept over Bengal in the Burd- 
wan floods of 1913 and the famine of 1915. By 


his burning words of encouragement, and 
exhortation, by his high enthusiasm in service, 
the workers were sent to render succour and 
aid in the distressed areas which drew forth 
such unstinted praise from the public and the 
government. Again when the call came 
from outlying parts of Bengal to spread the 
message and teachings of his Master, he 
responded to the call whole-heartedly and 
travelled over different districts of Eastern 
Bengal spreading the message of his Master, 
Wherever lie went, by his love, his saintliness, 
the wonderful magic of his personality he won 
a mighty empiie over the hearts of the 
people, both Hindus and Mahommedans, who 
were all attracted towards him and loved him 
as their own*; and whenever he would leave 
a place, large crowds of people would follow 
him, weeping and shedding tears at his de- 
parture. The illiterate Muiiommedan peasant 
of East Bengal, the slave of the love of 
this Hindu Sannyasin was a wonderful sight, 
and did the heart good to sec or reflect. Verily 
he was Premananda, bliss in love ; he wa°- 
Biiss ; he was Love. “The love of the be- 
loved Lord, and self-dedication to the work 
of the Beloved ” was the only worship and 
ideal of this self-less Sannyasin. 

Little could we express or give an idea of 
the vastness of the transcendental love which 
swayed' him ; it is so unlike anything we. 
know in this world, it is so purifying and 
ennobling. Who knows what visions were 
vouchsafed to his pure eyes and hid from 
our more mortal gaze which constituted 
the motor-power of his all-devouring love? 
Was it the perception of what we read in the 
Scriptures : gt«T l 

5Tr^r sfr* 1 “Knowing that l lari, 

the Lord is in every being, the wise have thus 
to manifest unswerving love towards all 
beings.” Was it the perception of the Love 
which he had seen embodied in Dakshine- 
swar, as manifested in the whole world in all 
beings and tilings which impelled him to 
such passionate and self-immolating, love and 
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service? Whatever the explanation, any one 
who had the privilege of knowing him has 
tasted the incomparable bliss of his heaven- 
ly love. He let us have a glimpse of* the 
depths of his being when he wrote casually 
towards the end of his life to one : u I feel a 
desire now to love everybody — this is a 
disease which has now possessed me.” Sur- 
passing the monk, the jnani , the tyagi* in him 
it was his mother-like heart that was always 
awake and impressed everybody who came 
near him. lie was as it were the Mother 
presiding over the monastery of Sri Rama* 
Krishna. The transcendent love of God, the 
Author of our being, is incomprehensible to 
feeble human intellect; but the Sages say 
that It manifests Itself in the pure receptacle 
of some human beings; verily in our relation- 
ship with Mirh men do we taste the heavenly 
bliss of Divine iuvi and as pile to he united 


to the Great Love which gave 11s being. 

Swami Premananda ended the crowning 
sacrifice of his life, by the sacrifice of his 
body. In the labour of love of preaching the 
message of Sri R-miakrisima hi parts of East 
Bengal, hr- threw to the winds all consi- 
derations of his bodily health and his com- 
fort and Convenience and pmseented it relent- 
less of the con^o. ieur.es to his bodv. In 
visiting malaria-ii. tested places, he was at- 
tacked with the fell disease of the knla-azar, 
from which he Mifli.ied long f«>r over a year, to 
which at Jast his body succumbed on July 
30th, 1918. It is a genuine holocaust of life’s 
all, of mind and body, at the altar of God. 

We stand with unuttr-iable feelings of awe 
and reverenc* before Ids Samadhi and 
place on it n-viemiy this gailaiul of loving 
and guileful mcmoiy. 
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OwtN r. to the shoitage of cloth in the 
Indian maiket due to the curtailment and 
almost, stoppage of the import of cloth from 
England on account of the war, the pi ices 
of cloth have gone up tremendously ; and if 
the war continues still longer the pi ices will 
go on increasing. The poorer classes in 
Bengal have fell the pinch greatly ; already 
the increase in price of the other necessities 
of life:: due to war had been a tax on their 
small income ; and with the prevailing high 
prices of cloth they are finding it difficult to 
make ends meet and are reduced to an 
extremity for want of cloth. Distress for want 
of cloth has taken an acute form with the 
poorer and middle classes of Bengal. On 
account of the shortage of cloth, many are 
clothing themselves with old clothes and 
cast-away garments and other temporary 


improvisation^ In some instances it has 'so 
happened that mrmb-Ts of families, poor but 
respectable, have horn sheer shame and 
declaration, unable to rescue themselves from 
this condition, ended their lives by suicide. 
Bobbing people of cloth if found alone in 
the sheets has also occured. The condition 
of some poorer families hav** been reduced 
to such straits, that they have a limited 
number of good and decent ciothes which 
the male members shaie among themselves 
while going out on business. The condition 
of the women in the poorer ca<es is still more 
pitiable; they dress in worn and tattered 
garments and remain inside always, for 
shame of meeting any man in that dress. 
Such news is reaching our ears and finding 
its way in the papers. The public is perhaps 
already aware of that. 
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The Ramakrishna mission has undertaken 
to relieve the miserable condition of the 
poorer classes of Bengal, depending on the 
charity and help of the generous public. To 
serve the poor and the distressed irrespective 
of caste and race has been the religion of 
the people of India. Will they now heed 
the cry of their poor countrymen and come 
forward to their help? 

* Already, through the kindness and genero- 
sity of Binjaraj Hukumchand, a Marwari 
gentlemen, 170 pairs of new cloths have been 
placed at the disposal of the Ramakrishna 
Mission, who have started distributing them 
over different parts of Bengal and opened 
centres of distribution at different places. 

The Secretary of the Ramkrishna Mission 
therefore appeals to the kind and generous 
public to come promptly to the help of the 
.poor in this time of dire distress. ( Any help, 
'either in the shape of money, or of new and 
old clothes will be useful and accepted. What- 
ever help any one proffers will be thankfully 
received and acknowledged by — 

(1) The Secretary, Ramkrishna Mission, 

i\ T o. 1 Mukherjee’s Lane, BaghbazAr, 
Calcutta. 

(2) President, Ramkrishna Mission, 

lielur Math, Ilowrah, Bengal. 


NEWS A'ND NOTES. 

Swam i Abhedananda, lecturer on Vedanta, of 
Los Angeles, California, attended the sittings of 
the thirty-first annual convention of the (^nnecti- 
cut State Spiritualist Association in May, 1918 
and lectured on the subjects • “ Spiritual Needs of 
To-day 51 and “What is there Beyond the Grave ?” 


The report of the R. K. Mission Sevashrama, 
Brindaban, for the month of June 1918, shows:— 

Indoor patients : There were ro old cases and 
11 newly admitted, of which 12 were discharged 
cured, 1 died and 8 are still under treatment. 

Outdoor patients : — There were 3284 cases of 
which 630 were new and 2(554 were their repeated 
numbers. 

Summary of accounts : 

Receipts, Subscriptions Rs. ... 165-0-0 

„ 1 conations „ ... 37-0-0 

„ Miscellanious ,, ... 18-0-0 

Total ,, ... 220-0-0 

Kxpenditure Sevashrama Kuml ... 212-12-u 
,, Building Fund Rs. ... 297-6-3 

Total Rs. ... 510-2-a 


We have received the report of the Ramakrishna 
Mission Sevashrama, Kankhal lor the month ol 
]une 1918 

Indoor patients : - There were 7 old cases, ;uid 
28 newly admitted, 27 discharged cured, 2 died, and 
6 are still under treatment. 

Outdoor patients : — There were 276 2 cases 0! 
which were J 2 3 1 new and 1531 repeated numbers. 

*5 

Balance of last month ... Rs. 4982-1-3 

Total Recipts ... ... Rs. 288 2-6 


Total ... Rs. 52703-9 
Total Disbursements ... Rs. 194-5-3 

Balance in hand ... Rs. 5075-14-6 
We beg to acknowledge with thanks the receipts 
of the following gifts in kind:-- -IT. H. The Maha- 
raja of Jaipur's Sadavrata, Atta 35 srs., Dal 5 J srs., 
Ghee z\ srs., Sugar 2 \ srs.; Babu Ramlalach, 
Calcutta, Than cloth 2 pieces ; Messrs. B. K. Paul 
A Co., Calcutta, Allopathic medicines worth Rs. 
155-12-6; Messrs. Bhupchand & Sons, Ringale, 
9 mds. of wheat worth Rs. 40. 
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Arise! Awake! And slop not till the Goal is reached^ 

—•Sw(/wi Virekttnan&ti. 
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CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SYVAMI VIVEKANANDA. 


( RECORDED HY A blSCIPLE.) 

XIX. 

f Place — Belur, monastery in a rented house. Year — iScjS. 

Subjects — Swamiji entourages the disciple to take to trade . — The middle classes of thts country have 
been reduced lo misery for want of Shraddha— faith in oneself \ — hi England, people who arc in the 
"{trice or employment of others are looked down upon.— -The unpractically of the so-called educated people 
in India . — What is education I—* The practicality and self-reliance of the masses in India are greater 
than those of the gentry. ] 


The disciple has come to the Math this 
morning. As soon as he stood up aftel 
touching the feet of Swamiji* Swamiji said, 
“What’s the use of your continuing in 
service arty more ? Why not go in for 
some business ?” The disciple was then 
employed as a private tutor in some family. 
The burden of family-life has not yet come 
upon him. He spends his days joyfully. 
Asked about the profession of teaching, 
Swamiji said, “ If one does the work of 
teaching boys for a long time, he gets 
blunt in intellect; his intelligence is not 
manifested. If one stays among a crowd 
of boys day and night, gradually he gets 
obtuse. So don’t do the work of teach- 
ing boys any more. 1 ’ 


Disciple^ — What shall I do then? 

Swamiji.— Why? If you want to live 
the life of a worldly man and have a 
desire for earning money, then go over 
to America, t shall give you directions 
for business. You will find that in five 
years you get together so much money. 

Disciple. — What business shall I go 
in for? And where am I to get the 
money ? 

Swamiji.-— What nonsense are you 
talking? Within you lies indomitable 
power. Only thinking, “I am nothing, I 
am nothing,” you have become powerless. 
Why you alone! The whole race has be- 
come so. Go round the world once and 
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you will find how the life-current of other 
nations is flowing vigorously. And what 
are you doing! Even after learning so 
much, you go about the doors of others, 
crying, “Give me employment.” Trampled 
under others’ feet, doing slavery for others, 
are you men any more ? You are not 
worth a pin’s head ! In this fertile coun- 
try of abundant water-supply, where 
Nature produces wealth and harvest a 
thousand times more than in others, you 
have no food for your stomachs, no clothes 
to cover your bodies ! In this country of 
abundance, the produce of which has been 
the cause of the spread of civilisation in 
other countries, you are reduced to such 
straits ! Your condition is even worse 
than that of a dog ! And you glory in your 
Vedas and Vedanta ! A nation that can- 
not provide for its simple food and cloth- 
ing, which always depends on others for 
its subsistence — what is there for it to 
vaunt about ? Let your religious observ- 
ances now flow away with the current of 
the Gauges, and be first prepared for the 
struggle for existence. People of foreign 
countries are turning out such golden 
results from the raw materials produced 
in your country, and you, like asses of 
burden, are only carrying their load. The 
people of foreign countries import Indian 
raw goods, manufacture various commo- 
dities by bringing their intelligence to 
bear upon them and become great ; where- 
as you have locked up your intelligence, 
thrown away your inherited wealth to 
others, and roam about crying piteously 
for food! 

Disciple. — By what means, Sir, can the 
means of subsistence be procured? 

Swamiji. — Why, the means are in 
your hands. You blindiold your eyes and 
say, “I am blind and can see nothing.” 
Tear off the folds from your eyes and you 


will see the whole world is lighted by the 
rays of the midday sun. If you cannot 
procure money, go to foreign countries, 
working your passage as a lascar . Take 
Indian cloth, towel, bamboo-work and 
other indigenous products and peddle in 
the streets of Europe and America; you 
will find how greatly Indian products are 
appreciated in foreign markets even now. 
In America I found some Mahomedans of 
the Hugly district had grown rich by 
peddling Indian commodities in this way. 
Have you even less intelligence than they? 
Take, for example, such excellent fabric 
as the Benares-made saris of India, the 
like of which are not produced anywhere 
else in the world. Go to America with 
this cloth. Have gowns made out of this 
fabric and sell them, and you will see how 
much you earn. 

Disciple. — Sir, why will they wear 
gowns made of the saris of Benares ? I 
have heard that clothes painted diveisely 
are not to the taste of the ladies in those 
countries. 

Swamiji. — Whether they will receive 
them or not, I shall look to that. It is for 
you to exert yourself and go over there. 1 
have many friends in that country, to 
whom 1 shall introduce you. At first I 
shall request them to take this cloth up 
among themselves. Then you will find 
many will follow suit and at last you won’t 
be able to keep the supply up to the 
enormous demand. 

Disciple. — Where shall I get the 

capital for the business? 

Swamiji. — I shall anyhow give you a 
start; for the rest you must depend on 
your own exertions. “If you fail, you get 
to heaven, if you win, you enjoy the earth." 
(Gita) . Even if you die in this attempt, 
well aud good, many will take up the work, 
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following your example. And if you suc- 
ceed, you will live a life of great opulence. 

Disciple. — Yes, Sir, so it is. But I 
cannot muster sufficient courage. 

Swamiji. — That is what 1 say, my 
son, you have no Shraddha — no faith in 
yourself. What will you achieve? You 
will have neither material nor spiritual 
success. Either put forth your energy in 
the way I have suggested and be successful 
in life, or throw aside everything and take 
to the path we have chosen. Serve the 
people of all countries through spiritual 
instructions, — then only will you get your 
dole of food like us. If there is no 
mutual exchange, do you think anybody 
cares for any other? You observe in our 
case that because we give the house- 
holders some spiritual instructions they in 
return give us some morsels of food. If 
you do nothing why will they give you 
food ? You observe so much misery in 
mere service and slavery of others, still 
you are not waking up; and so your 
misery also is never at an end. — This is 
certainly the delusive power of Maya ! 
In the West 1 found that those who are in 
the employment of others have their seats 
fixed in the back rows in the Parliament; 
while the front seats are reserved for 
those who have made themselves famous 
by self -exertion, or education, or intel- 
ligence. In Western countries there are 
no botherations of caste. Those on whom 
Fortune smiles for their industry and 
exertion, are alone regarded as leaders of 
the country and the controllers of its 
destiny. Whereas in your country, you 
are simply vaunting of your superiority 
in caste. So much so that you cannot 
even get a morsel of food! You have not 
the capacity to manufacture a needle and 
you dare to criticise the English, — fools! 
Sit at their feet and learn of them the arts, 


the industries arid the practicality neces- 
sary for the struggle for existence. You 
will be esteemed once more when you will 
be fit. Then they too will pay heed to 
your words. Without the necessary pre- 
paration, what will mere shouting in the 
Congress avail? 

Disciple. — Sir, all the educated men 
of the country have joined it. 

Swamiji. — Well, you consider a man 
as educated if only he can pass some 
examinations and give good lectures. The 
education which does not help the com- 
mon mass of people to equip themselves for 
the struggle for life, which does not bring 
on strength of character, a spirit of 
philanthropy, and the courage of a lion — 
is it worth the name? Real education is 
that which enables one to stand 011 his 
own legs. The education that you are 
receiving now in schools and colleges is 
only making you a race of dyspeptics. 
You are working like machines merely, and 
living a jelly-fish existence. 

The peasant, the shoemaker, the sweeper, 
and such other lower classes of India have 
much greater capacity for work and self- 
reliance than you. They have been silent- 
ly working through long ages, and pro- 
ducing the entire wealth of the land, with- 
out a word of complaint. Very soon they 
will get above you. Gradually capital is 
drifting into their hands and they are 
not so nntch oppressed with wants as you 
are. Modern education has changed your 
fashion but new avenues of wealth lie 
undiscovered for want of the inventive 
genius. You have so long oppressed these 
forbearing masses, now is the time for 
their retribution. And you shall become 
extinct in your vain search for employ* 
ment, making it the be-all and end-all of 
your life. 


( To be continued ). 
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OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


*pHE question whether the Upanisliads 
* teach only Jnana (Knowledge) , or 
Jnana and Bhakti (Knowledge and Love) , 
was the subject of a discourse on 4 ‘the 
Upanishadic doctrine of Love* ’ by Pandit 
Sitanath Tattwabhusan in the Sadharan 
Brahma Samaj Mandir. The learned lec- 
turer opines that the Upanisliads teach a 
unity-in-difference of Brahman and in- 
dividual souls and are opposed to the teach- 
ing of Absolute Monism or absolute 
identity of individual soul and Brahman. 
Indeed the view of unity-in-difference, 
which implies man’s consciousness of God 
as a distinct Reality, though he is essen- 
tially related to Him, represents the stand- 
point of the Qualified Monism of Vedantic 
thought as expounded by Sri Ramanuja ; 
whereas the view of the absolute identity 
of Jiva and Brahman as an Abstract 
Universal, excluding the differences of the 
universe, is the standpoint of Monism as 
represented by Sankara and his school. 

It is easy to pick out sentences from the 
Upanishadic texts in support of either of 
these positions and to contend, as has 
been done by writers of sectarian schools, 
that one and one only is the postulate of 
the Upanishads, to the exclusion of others. 
But we should, in justice to the very 
Upanishads we revere, seek out a better 
explanation, which will interpret them 
not in the spirit of militancy or secession 
of one portion from another, but seek to 
include them all in a harmonious vision, 
showing the place of each in the general 
inarch pf Vedantic thought. This eclectic 
spirit of interpretation is the very soul of 
our indigenous system of criticism, as 


against the spirit of secession and mili- 
tancy which marks the whole history of 
theological discussion in the West. That 
one view of God may be apparently con- 
tradictory to another and yet may not be 
inconsistent with it, but rather a develop- 
ment of the other, which may also exist 
and have a place side by side with it, is 
native to the soul of Indian spiritual con- 
sciousness. 


It is idle to contend that the Upani- 
shads teach only the Qualified Monism of 
unity-in-difference to the exclusion of Un- 
qualified Monism, or absolute unity ex- 
cluding all differences, or vice versa . They 
teach both, and as the Swami Viveka- 
nanda says, “They are but different con- 
ceptions leading to the final conclusion 
that both Dualistic and Monistic concep- 
tions are necessary for the evolution of 
the mind, therefore the Vedas preach 
them.” “ It is my attempt to show that the 
Vedantic schools are not contradictory, 
that they all necessitate each other, all 
fulfil each other and one is, as it were, the 
stepping stone to the other, until the 
goal, the Advaita, the Tattvamasi, is 
reached.” Indeed, in many chapters of the 
Upanishads it can be shown that the pro- 
gress of thought is from the dualistic or 
quasi-monistic to the monistic phase; 
they begin with dualistic ideas of worship, 
but round off with Absolute Monism in 
which all difference is merged in unity- 
without-difference. In the very chapter 
of Brihadaranyaka Upanishad (Second 
Chapter, Fourth Brahmana) from which 
the learned lecturer quotes, “Navfi are 
patyuh k&maya patih prio bhavati” etc. 
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(Behold, it is not for the sake of the 
hnsbaud that the husband is dear, but for 
the sake of the Self the husband is dear) , 
as implying mail’s love of God as a Reality 
distinct from, though essentially related 
to him, — ends off with the idea of Brah- 
man as an absolute reality excluding all 
the differences of the universe, in the words 
— fe 1 fafira f sforc mi Sift 

etc. “ For when there is, as it were, 
duality, then one sees the other, one hears 
the other, but when the Self only is all 
this, how should one see another, how 
should one hear another?” In the face of 
such explicit statement it is but temerity 
to assert that the Upanishads speak only 
of difference-in-unity of Jiva and Brah- 
man and not absolute unity without 
difference. The true position of the 
Upanishads is that they teach the quasi - 
monistic and monistic phases of thought, 
as necessary for the evolution of the mind, 
and as one developing into the other. 

The fear that assails our present in- 
dividualised consciousness is that if the 
Absolute Monism is reached — when all 
duality will be merged in a Unity exclud- 
ing all differences, it will mean the loss of 
all sweetness of the diversity of relations 
in love, knowledge, and action based on 
duality, which constitutes the nexus of 
our worldly and social life. When con- 
fronted with Absolute Monism, the first 
thought and words that occur to one un- 
accustomed to it are, “we shall lose our in- 
dividuality.” But few stop to understand 
that Absolute Monism implies no loss of 
our being, either qualitatively or quanti- 
tatively. The Impersonal is not the 
negation of personality, but the perfection 
and culmination of it. It indeed carries 
|he personality to the highest synthesis of 


love and knowledge, from which source 
all the sweetness of our personal love and 
the diversity of knowledge flow. We may, 
in the highest unity of Brahman, miss 
our personal objects of love and the diverse 
objects of knowledge and interests as 
personality or diversity, which have such 
a fascination for us in this world of 
relativity to which we desire to cling; but 
we will enjoy them and receive them in a 
more intense way, as being absolutely one 
and identified with us in the soul and 
hence nearest to us. The philosopher 
undaunted by the superstition of personal- 
ity and diversity on his own part and 011 
that of others must assert that absolute 
identity, excluding all differences, is the 
highest synthesis of thought and the high 
water-mark of religious realisation, that 
principle is superior to personality, that 
all things that have name and form are 
subject to the All that has none. 

The highest Monism cannot be stated in 
terms of relative consciousness; it is not 
an object of speech or thought, but a fact 
of “transcendent perception” ( aparoksha- 
nubhuti ), where words and thought fail. 
For the attempt to indicate, state or relate 
it, will break the Absolute Monism and 
introduce one element of diversity. Ad- 
vaitism made practical, that is, brought 
down within the domain of speech and 
thought , becomes Vis is h tadvatism , — the 
absolute, undifferentiated Unity becomes a 
unity-in-difference. The lecturer points 
out, “There is no basis for Sadhan , even 
the culture of Jnana (Knowledge) , in Abso- 
lute Monism, and if the Upanishads are 
interpreted as teaching a doctrine of unity- 
in -difference, they are not mere Jnana- 
shastras but Bhakti-shastras.” But so 
long as one says, “I am the Brahman,” 
he is an upasaka who seeks to attain 
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unity, and not a Jnrini who has attained 
unity, for there is the semblance of dual- 
ity involved in it. But the Sadhaka of 
the Jnana- mar ga (Path of Knowledge) 
knows that ultimately he is one with the 
Brahman, that seen through the forms of 
the mind, the one unit existence has split 
itself into duality ; and by the help of this 
duality necessitated by the limitations of 
his mind, he wants to work up to the 
Absolute Unity of the Brahman, when the 
mind will be transcended and its limita- 
tions cast away. In Sankara’s commen- 
tary on the Vedanta Sutras, in answer to 
the pnrvapaksha ( prima facie view) , how 
the unit Brahman, excluding all differences, 
can be attained by the sravana , manana , 
nididhyasana ( hearing, thinking and 
meditating) of scriptural statements about 
Its existence, which involve diversity of 
words and thoughts, the reply is put for- 
ward that hearing, meditating etc. will 
not directly bring about the attainment of 
Unity, but only serve to destroy the diver- 
sity caused by ignorance. The sadhaka 
works on the basis of duality, which is 
a datum of ignorance necessitated by his 
present position, in order to inhibit this 
duality, and reach the unity of Brahman, 
which is already self-attained and self- 
established and not to be attained de novo . 
There is thus ample scope foT Sadhana or 
practice in Absolute Monism. 

The lecturer says: 1 According to the 
advocates of Unqualified Monism, the 
Upanishads are only Jnana- shastras, not 
j9Aa£/z-shastras — scriptures treating only 
of knowledge, and not of love. Jnana 
(knowledge) , they say, only implies unity, 
whereas bhakti is founded on the idea of 
duality, which is ultimately a datum of 
ignorance.” It is true that according to 
puqwaUfied Monism all duality is a datum 


of ignorance; but there is all the difference 
of the poles between the duality of man’s 
love for God and God’s love for man — 
the duality which is involved in Bhakti- 
sadhana as well as in Jnana-sadhana as we 
have seen, and the duality of utter igno- 
rance; the one is the nearing stage of the 
Ultimate Unity, while the other has com- 
pletely hidden the Unity, nay, is taking 
one farther and farther from it. The 
duality on which the practice of both 
Jnana and Bhakti is founded is not abso- 
lutely a datum of ignorance, but has a 
tentative reality of its own necessitated by 
the standpoint of relative consciousness. 
Ultimately the Absolute Unity will be 
reached, for love brings unification, and 
the personal love for God will perfect it- 
self into the impersonal Love, where Lover 
and the Beloved will all be realised as one, 
without any difference. 

The lecturer seems to think that Knowl- 
edge and Love are cut-and-dried, separate 
faculties and the aim of the Jnani is to 
realise the absolute union of Jiva and 
Brahman by a process of glorified intel- 
lection, the ultimate existence reached 
being the Essence of Intelligence, the Chit. 
But Chit is the same as Ana?ida or bliss, 
which involves Love. The three — Exis- 
tence, Knowledge, and Bliss — are not 
attributes of Brahman, these are Its very 
essence ; they are not three separate attri- 
butes but three-in-one: the same substance 
when looked at from the different stand- 
points of relative existence, relative 
knowledge, and relative love, — the three 
basal facts of life — is said to be Sachchida- 
nanda (Absolute Existence, Knowledge and 
Bliss) . In the ultimate synthesis the difr 
ference between Knowledge and Love is 
resolved into a Unit Substance in which 
Jnana and Bhakti, Kn owl edge and Love, 
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become convertible terms. There seem to 
be different powers and faculties on the 
surface of consciousness, such as moral, 
aesthetic, intellectual, or emotional, but in 
their ultimate synthesis they are homo- 
geneous. From the same substance flow 
all these diverse faculties which constitute 
the dowry of the human mind. 

Love and Knowledge involve and shade 
into each other by imperceptible grada- 
tions. F,ven in the practice of Knowledge, 
which includes the hearing, thinking and 
meditating on the Brahman, Bhagavan 


Sankara in the course of explanation says 
that u As the loving wife meditates on her 
loving husband, so a kind of eager and 
continuous remembrance is meant. M This 
involves an element of love and devotion 
even in the practice of Jnana. The love 
on which Bliakti is based will also end in 
the Knowledge of the oneness of all with- 
out any difference, when Love, Lover and 
Beloved will be one. Jnana, based on 
philosophical reasoning, will culminate in 
the Essence of Intelligence which will 
also be realised as Infinite Love. In the 
words of Sri Ramakrishtia pure Love and 
pure Knowledge are one and the same. 


CASTE AND INDIAN CULTURE. 


*r*HK Indian civilisation has a distinct- 
■ ness and speciality of its own, and in 
spite of the bewildering complexity of its 
outward forms, it is regulated by a supreme 
1101111 and inhabited by a soul of its own. 
The history of its unfoldment stands 
explained in the light of its peculiar eidos\ 
and from beneath its surface manifesta- 
tion of political turmoil, confusion anddis- 
organisation, shines the soul — sometimes 
effulgent, sometimes dimmed in lustre. 
Western writers and historians find in 
the Indian people a hopeless mass of 
contradictions with conflicting races, 
customs, languages and religions, without 
any cementing factor binding them to- 
gether into any approach of unity. It is 
because they are looking for unity in the 
outward crust and not iu the real soul of 
the people. 

The raison d'etre of Indian existence is 
not the perfection of the social state, but 
perfection in realms of thought and spiri- 
. tuality. The Indian mind is forever con- 
vinced that perfection is not to be at- 


tained from without, but is a spontaneous 
outflow from within. It does not recog- 
nise the biological phenomena of natural 
selection, struggle for existence, and of 
survival of the fittest as essential for hu- 
man evolution. These may obtain in the 
world of animal life, but with the awaken- 
ing of reason in man, these factors of 
animal evolution are regulated, nay, 
sought to be eliminated and transcended, 
or at any rate kept down within the lowest 
limits of animal necessity. Social salva- 
tion or the elimination of all evil from 
the outward form of human society is 
impossible: an objective millennium is a 
contradiction in terms. That society in 
course of evolution will attain to such a 
state when each individual and nation will 
attain the maximum of power, wealth 
and prosperity without any limitation is an 
impossibility. In the realms of finite so- 
ciety, the sum of attainable wealth, power 
and enjoyment is limited, and the demand 
has also to be restricted by the inherent 
limitations of the supply. The limit to 
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my freedom is set by your freedom, iny 
need for enjoyment is restricted by yours; 
my wealth means your poverty, my pros- 
perity spells your misfortune. So that 
the social consciousness of the East is 
thoroughly imbued with the sense of 
limitation, balance and measure; hence 
there is willingness to subordinate the in- 
dividual to the social good. If individual 
egoism were allowed unrestricted opera- 
tion in society, it would create an impasse, 
by a most unequal distribution of wealth 
and prosperity, of work and leisure; 
the operation of individual self-interest 
will disturb the balance of society by the 
conflict of opposing groups. Hence com- 
munalism, which has identified the inter- 
ests of the individual with those of caste 
or the social group, forms the charac- 
teristic of the stable civilisation of the 
world. 

The point of variation of unrestricted 
individual action and freedom was not put 
in the social body. The Indian mind was 
thoroughly broken in to the conception 
of the subordination of the individual 
to the society; hence arose the communal- 
ism of Indian society, with its communis- 
tic rules of life. The basal idea is that 
society has a right to dictate to put a 
curb to my individual passions or ambi- 
tions for the sake of the good of the whole 
social body. And social groupings were 
made not on the basis of individual and 
political efficiency but for satisfying the 
few primary needs, which were kept down 
to the lowest limits of animal necessity, 
and primarily for the intellectual and spiri- 
tual needs. 

. But the real point of variation of un- 
shackled freedom was in the realm of 
spirituality. The Indian n ind is indivi- 
dualistic. Our national philosophy of the 
. Vedanta declares not only that all men are 


essentially equal, but that all men are 
divine. The person who realises his imma- 
nent divinity is said to attain perfection 
and is put above all social rules and con- 
duct. The exaltation of the super-social 
over the social is the characteristic feature 
of Indian culture and society. Into the 
super-social state alt have the right to enter, 
and there all are equal and command the 
allegiance and homage of all grades of 
society. The perfect right of every one in 
the super-social state to choose his own path 
unhampered by dogmas or opinions of any 
group is recognised and allowed. The 
theory of Ishtam or the chosen Ideal gives 
freedom to all to follow his own path, and 
nobody would be persecuted for that. I11 
spite of the diverse religious sects, ideas, 
and systems of philosophy, the religious 
genius of the people has discovered the 
underlying unity of forms of religious 
thought and declared it as far back as in 
the Vedas—" “ The 

truth is one, sages call it variously.” — 
This is the one theme of Indian spiritual 
thought which has permeated the whole 
course of historical evolution, giving a 
wonderful harmonising spirit to its religious 
culture.' All through the course of our 
history, religious persouages have arisen 
voicing this unity of culture, composing the 
clash of conflicting sects, and harmonising 
the manifold schools of religious thought. 
In the age of the Gita we find Sri Krishna 
declaring the unity and underlying har- 
mony of all paths leading to the same 
goal in the words: “In Me they are all 
threaded like pearls in a string.” Sankara- 
eharya did a similar task qf unifying 
the Vedic culture, although on a small 
scale. Nanak and Kabir also preached 
the same wonderful vision of unity in reli- 
gion. Lately, in the nineteenth century, 
one great sage was born — Sri Ramakrishua 
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Paramahamsa — whose life, more than his 
teaching, was the embodiment of the 
whole culture of the nation, who showed 
the unity and harmony of the Vedie, the 
Pouranic and Tantric elements of Indian 
culture. 

If the union of a people lies in the unity 
of a common heritage of traditions and 
ideals, it is abundantly present in Indian 
culture, nay, the whole genius of the 
people has been devoted in the long course 
of its Insist \ to discover and keep it shin- 
ing. As the Swami Vivekananda says, 
“ Union ::i India means a union of hearts 
that beat to the same spiritual tune.” 
The common bases of Hinduism have been 
cmphas : sc.d anew, its unity brought oat in 
boid relief and placed before the unob- 
;’t r acted gaze of all. That was t he life-wotk 
of Sri Ramakrishna and Swam- V>*Aa- 
nandu. The ds; every of the unity of 
Indian life and culture was ihe’r p’usis.ent 
stM.'ch and their brightest achevenient. 
The only condition of a healthy evVence 
for 11s lies in recognV.ng these common 
bases and our practicality in work’ng them 
mu in their de f .ii!s. 

In our spiritual and ethical culture a 

unity b.*r- been uMi ; ;n*d ir; the n.TTt oi 

a wonderful varety and manlfoldners of 
religion? thought, .mi infinite liberty to 
think am i;w oui own wav. Before 
this unityalJ dii>u unions of language, rare, 
and social custom melt away. The ethnic, 
types which iovm the physical body of 
Indian civilisation are made up of various 
elements, in the corn position of which the 
Aryan, the Dravidian. the Ureck, the Hun, 
the Chin and the Scythian have poured 
their blood. But all have been brought 
tinder the sway and stamped by the im- 
press of Aryan culture, and welded into 
a homogeneous body 11 L11 India race 
difficulties. lincrmstT' difficulties, ^cvval 


difficulties, melt away before the unifying 
power of religion.” So long as the con- 
sciousness of this unity of religious thought 
remains, differences of race, language and 
social customs do not constitute separatists 
factors; the Indian mind bridges over the 
gulf and finds the consciousness of unity 
in the unification of religion. The real 
bond is the bund of religion. 

The Indian mind distrustful of the free 
and unchecked play of the individual pas- 
sions in t hr realm o! aoricH, has hedged 
in the individual within the barrier of 
coinmunalisin. The interests of the in- 
dividual are identified with those of the 
family and of the caste to which he be- 
longs. In India, progress in the social 
scale is achieved by l lie progress of the 
whole group, and any caste which appro- 
prates the culture or the qualities of a 
h'gher one rises in the social scale and 
there ;s nothing to prevent it. But caste, 
when it degenerates into an exclusive body 
claiming exclusive privileges and denying 
right to others, becomes an anti-social 
factor. Then instead of being a training- 
ground for undeveloped souls, instead of 
being stcpping-slnnc*. o the attainment of 
the c • j u a ! i t y of f r. c s 1 - i r it, it u a de 1 111 i lies the 
foundation!- of the super-social. That one 
class should make a close reserve of in- 
t.ollec 1 11:1 i i l \ a um he r ol weal f h , a nd 1 c fuse 
access m> otjuts, constitutes the tragedy of 
human history. It is when classes in so- 
ciety petrify into exclusive rings that they 
ait; a check against healthy class-formation 
which is the soul of all society, and become 
the germ ol social evil. There should be 
opportunity for the healthy uprise of the 
lower classes to the higher ones as they 
attain the higher level of social improve- 
ment. Society is ever renewing itself from 
t he base. As the higher ones go up the 
scale, the lower orders also come up and 
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take the place of those that have gone up. 
But the tragedy of human society is that 
when real worth which raised a class of 
people to a high social scale has degen* 
erated, that class seeks to protect its pri- 
vileges by the creation of outward barriers, 
and lays claim to exclusive privileges, thus 
hindering the play of healthy caste- 
formation. As Swami Vivekananda says: 
“Every frozen aristocracy or privileged 
class is a blow to caste and is not caste. 
The original idea of caste was this freedom 
of the individual to express his nature, 
his Prakriti, his jati } his caste, and so it 
remained for thousands of years. The 
present caste is not the real jati, but a 
hindrance to its progress. It really has 
prevented the free action of jati y that is, 
caste or variation.” 

We have now to translate the freedom 
and equality of the spiritual thought to 
society. This freedom and equality will 
no doubt manifest itself through the forms 
of communistic life prevalent in Indian 
society, but it will deal a death-blow to all 
exclusive privileges that attempt to make a 
close reserve of intellectuality, of wealth, 
or of social liberty. The oneness of 
Vedantic thought, the divinity of man, has 
to be practically worked out in the social 
body, for the uplift of the masses of India. 
It will enjoin on the Brahmana to distri- 
bute his culture, his intellectuality to the 
masses, and it will enjoin on the Sudra 
not to seek to pull down the Brdhmana to 
his level but to rise in the social scale by 
appropriating the culture and the spiri- 
tuality of the Brihmana. It will enjoin 
on each caste to serve the social body 
by means of its peculiar endowment of 
qualities. 

Indeed that has alwavs been the pro- 
cess of caste-formation in India. When 
any number of men adopt the occupation 


and achara and the culture of a higher 
caste, they separate themselves from their 
caste and form a group of of their own, 
regarding themselves as of a higher status, 
and in course of a generation or two, so- 
ciety recognises it. In India, the rise in 
the social scale is brought about not by 
the rise of individual members who make 
common cause with higher caste, but 
the rise in social status of the whole 
group to which the individual belongs. 

Therefore, in the words of Swami 
Vivekananda, “The time is come when 
the Advaita is to be worked out practically 
The Vedanta has to be brought down 
from heaven to the earth — this is the 
present dispensation.” Castes will remain, 
our communal system of life will remain, 
but in and through all will be felt the 
bond of unity and the play of social love. 
For does not our philosophy say that w*. 
are all one with the same Lord, that tlu* 
Divine indwells in every being? The 
lesson will be taught to each caste to have 
mutual love and respect and the con- 
sciousness of each caste being great in 
its own place. The glory of the higher 
castes will lie in serving the social body in 
the spirit of tlie Lord immanent and rais- 
ing the lower classes to the higher level. 
The lower castes also, instead of trying to 
level the higher ones, will rise by absorb- 
ing their culture. Claims of exclusive 
privileges, attempts to shut out sections 
of people from exclusive reserves will be 
discountenanced, and opportunites should 
be given to all to rise in the scale by ap- 
propriating the highest culture of the land. 
All barriers should be taken away from the 
path of individuals expressing their nature, 
there will be equal chances for all, and scope 

will be left open to ensure the healthy up- 
rise of races low in the scale of culture. 
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( Translated from Bengali. ) 


CXLIII. 

Salutation to Bhagavan Ramakrishna! 

im. 

Dear and beloved, 

I have now got lots of newspapers etc. and 
you need not send any more. Let the move- 
ment now confine itself to India. * * 

It isn’t much use getting up a sensation 
every day. But avail yourselves of this stir 
that is rife all over the country, and scatter 
yourselves in all quarters. In other words, 
try to start branches at different places. Let 
it not be an empty sound merely. You must 
join the Madia sees and start associations etc. 
at different places. What about the maga- 
zine which I heard was going to be started ? 
Why are you nervous about conducting it ? ♦ * 
Come! Do something heroic. Brother, what 
if you do not attain Mukti, what if you 
suffer damnation a few times ? Is the saying 
untrue — 

“»»snfw swftsTOjb i 

Pnjwswiwiftw ifhwwi i 

PNwrw ftnw n" 

— There are some saints who full of holiness 
in thought, word, and deed, please the whole 
world by their numerous beneficent acts, 
and who develop their own hearts by magni- 
fying an atom of virtue in others as if it were 
as great as a mountain. 

What if you don’t get Mukti? What 
childish prattle ! Lord ! They say, even the 
venom of a snake loses its power by firmly 
denying it. Isn’t it true? What queer humi- 
lity is this to say, 4 1 know nothing ! ’ 4 1 am 
nothing ! ’ This is pseudo-renunciation and 
mock -modesty, I tell you. Off with such a 
self-debasing spoil S 4 if /do not know, who 
on earth does I What have you beeu doing 


so long, If you now plead ignorance ? These 
are the words of an atheist,— the humility of 
a vagabond wretch. We can do everything, 
and will do everything ! He who is fortunate 
enough will heroically join us, letting the 
worthless mew like cats from their corner. — — 
writes, '‘Well, you have had enough of 
blazoning. Now come back home/* I would 

have called a man if he could build a 

house and call ine. Ten years’ experience Of 
such things has made me wiser, I am no 
more ro be duped by words. Let him who 
has courage in his mind and love in his heart 
come with me, I want none else. Through 
Mother’s grace, single-handed I am worth a 
hundred thousand now and will be worth two 
millions. * * There is no certainty about 

my going back to India. I shall have to 
lead a wandering life there also, as I am doing 
here. But here one lives in the company of 
scholars, and there one must live among 
fools — there is this difference as of the poles. 
People of this country organise and work, 
while our undertakings all come to dust 
clashing against laziness — mis-called ‘renun- 
ciation ’ — and jealousy etc. writes me 

big letters now and then, half of which I 
cannot decipher, which is a blessing to me: 
For a great part of the news is oi the following 
description — that in such and such place such 
and such a man was speaking ill of me, and 
that he, being unable to bear the same, had 
a quarrel with him, and so forth. Many 
thanks for his kind defence of me. But what 
seiiously hinders me from listening to what 
particular people may be saying about me is 
9»rcrr *TT*r Rrwr=” — Time is short, but 
the obstacles are many. * * 

An organised society is wanted. Let 

look to the household management, 

take charge of mouey matters and marketing, 
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and — — act as secretary, that is, carry on 
correspondence etc. Make a permanent centre, 
—it is no use making random efforts as you 
are doing now. Do you see my point? 1 
have quite a heap of newspapers, now 1 want 
you to do something. If yon can build a 
Math, I shall say you are heroes ; otherwise 
you are nothing. Consult the Madras people 
when you work. They have a great capacity 
for work. Celebrate this year's Sri Rama- 
krishna Festival with such eclat as to make 
it a record. The less the fee<ling propa- 
ganda is, the better. It is enough if von 
have hand-to-hand distribution of the 
Prasada. * * 

1 am going to write a very short sketch 
of Sri Ramakrishna’s life in Knglish, which 
1 shall send you. Have it printed and linn-s- 
lated into Bengali and sell it at the Festival, 
— people do not read books that are distii- 
buted free. Fix some nominal price. Have 
the Festival done with great pomp. * * 

You must have an all-sided intellect to do 
efficient work. In any towns or villages you 
may visit, start an association wherever you 
find a number of people revering Sri Rama- 
krishna. Have you travelled through so 
many villages all for nothing? We must 
slowly >»orb the Hari Sabhas and such 
other associations. Well, I cannot tell you 
all, — if 1 could but get another demon like 
me! The Lord will supply me everything in 
time. * * If one has got power, he must 

manifest it in action. * * Off with your 

ideas of Mukti and Bhakti ! Theie is only 
one way in the world ft tfSTT sfrfarr," 

HTH wyirer I "—The good live for others 
alone. The wise man should sacrifice him- 
self for others. I can secure my own good 
only by doing your good. There is no other 
way, none whatsoever. * * You are God, 

I am God, and man is God. It is this God 
manifested through humanity who is doing 
everything in this world. Is there a different 
God sitting high up some-vhere? To work, 
therefore ! 


B~ has sent me a book written by S- 
* * From a perusal of that work B — h;.^ 

come to know that all the people of tin's 
world are impure and that they are by tln-ir 
very nature debarred from having a jot of 
religion ; that only the handful of Hralwiamts 
that are in India have the sole right to it, and 
among these again, S — and B — are tiie sun 
and moon, so to speak. Bravo! What a 
powerful religion indeed! !n Bengal special- 
ly, that sort of a religion is very easy to 
practise. There is no easier way than 
that. The whole truth about austerities and 
spiritual exercises is, in a nutshell, that I am 
pure and all the rest are impure ! A beastly, 
demoniac, hellish religion this ! if the 
Anieiicau people are unfit for religion, if it is 
improper to preach religion here, why then 
ask their help? * * What can remedy such 
a disease? W**!l, tell S — to go to Malabar. 
The Raja there lias tauen his subjects’ land 
and offered it at the feet of Bi alumina-:, 
There are big monastuies in every village, 
where sumptuous dinners are given, supple- 
mented by presents in cash. * * There is 

no harm in touching the non-Btahmiu classes 
when it serves one’s pnrpo*^ and when you 
h ive done with h von bathe, for the non- 
Brahmins are as a class unholy and must never 
be touched on other occasions ! Monks and 
Sanifyasins and Brahmanas of a certain type 
have thrown the country into min. Intent all 
the while on theft and wickedness, these pose 
as preachers of religion ! They will take gifts 
from the people and at the same time cry, 
‘Don’t touch me!* And what great things 
they have been doing ! — “ If a potato hap- 
pens to touch a brinjal, how long will th^ 
universe last before it is deluged ?" u If they 
do not apply earth a dozen times to clean 
their hands, will fourteen generations of 
ancestors go to hell, or twenty-four?” — For 
intricate problems like these they have been 
finding out scientific explanations for the last 
two thousand years, — while one-fourth of the 
people are starving. A girl of eight is 
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married to a man ol thirty and the parents 
are jubilant over it. And it anyone protests; 
against it, the plea is put forward, ‘Our 
religion is being overturned/ What soit of a 
religion have they who want to sec theii girls 
becoming mothers before tivy »«tr*dii puheitv 
even, and offer scientific explanations fi.r it ? 
Many, again, lay the blame at the door of 
the Mtihainmcdaus. They are to blame, in- 
deed ’ Just read t he ( 7 ?ihyer Sutras through 
and see what is given the marriagable age of 
a girl, * * There it is expressly staled that 
a girl must be married very young. The 
entire Grikya Sutras enjoin tin's. 

And in the Vedic As warned ha sactifire 
worse things would he done. All x he BnVi- 
inanas mention them, and all the commen- 
tators admit them to he Hue. How can you 
deny them ? 

What l mean by mentioning all this is 
that there were many good ?Hi:g; in the 
ancient times hut there weie had things too. 
The good things are to he retained, but the 
India that is to he, the future India — must 
be much greater than ancient India. F10111 
the day Si i R iinakrishna was born dates the 
growth of .Modern India and of the Golden 
Age. And you are the agents to bring about 
this Golden Age. To work, with this con- 
viction at heart ! 

Hence, when you call Sri Ramakrishna an 
Incarnation, and at the same breath plead 
your ignorance, unhesitatingly I say, “ You 
are false to the backbone ! M If Ramakrishna 
Paramahamsa be true, you also are true. But 
you must show. * * In you all there is 

tremendous power. The atheist has nothing 
but rubbish in him. — Those who are 
believers are heroes. They will manifest 
tremendous power. The world will be swept 
before them . — 14 Sympathy and help to the 
poor “ Man is God, he is Narayana ; ” — 
M In Atman there is no distinction of male 
or female, of Brahmana or Kshatriya, and the 
like ; ” — “ All is Narayana from the Creator 
down to a clump of grass,” The worm is 


jess manifested, the Creator more manifested. 
Every action that help* a being m.u ife<r its 
divine nature more and mm>* K /.'-'’d. cv^ry 
action that retards it is evil. 

The only way of getting out* divine nature 
manifested is by helping o*hef-.» d., me same. 

If there is inequai.ly «n n.-imr, still 
there must be * gmd c haure foi ail-— or if 
greater for some and for some ie«>s the 
weaker should be given moie chance thin the 
strong. 

In other words, a Brahmana is not so 
much in need of education as a Chandala. 
If the son of a Brahmana needs one teacher, 
that of a Chandala needs ten. loir, greater 
help must be given to him whom naruic lias 
not endowed with acute intellect from birth. 
It is a mad man who carries era 1 , to New- 
castle. The poor, the down-trodden, the 
ignorant, let tht>e be your G >d. 

A dieadful >!<iugh L in front »f von — take 
care ; man\ fall into it and die. The slough 
is tin's, that the present religion of the 
1 1 nidus is not in the Vedas, nor in the 
Puranas, nor in Bhaktf, nor in Mukti— 
leiigion has entered into the cooking-pot. 
The present idi.rinn of the Hindus is 
neither the path of Knowledge nor that of 
Reason, it is “ Don’t-touchism.” — u Don’t 
touch me !” 'Don't toucli me !” — that exhausts 
its description. See that you do not lose 
your lives in this dire irreligion of “ Don’t- 
touchistn.” Must the teaching 
14 Looking upon all beings as your own self” — 
be confined to books alone? flow will they 
grant salvation who cannot feed a hungry 
mouth with a crumb of bread? How will 
those who become impure at the mere breath 
of others, purify others ? Don’t-touchism is 
a form of mental disease. Beware! All 
expansion is life, all contraction is death. All 
love is expansion, all selfishness is contrac- 
tion. Love is therefore the only law of life. 
He who loves lives, he who is selfish is dying. 
Therefore love for love’s sake, because it is 
the only law of life, just as you breathe to live. 
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This the secret of selfless love, selfless action 
and the rest. * * Try to help S — if you 

can, in any way. He is a very good and 
pious man, but is of a narrow heart. It does 
not fall to the lot of all to feel for the iniseiv of 
others. Good Lorn! Ol ail Incarnations Lord 
Chaitanya was the greatest, but he was com- 
paratively lacking in Knowledge ; in the Kama- 
krislma Incarnation ihere is Knowledge, Devo- 
tion and Love — infinite Knowledge, infinite 
Love, infinite Wort:, infinite Compassion for 


all beings. You have not yet been able to 
understand him. 

Even learning about Him, most people do 
not understand Him. What the whole Hindu 
race has thought in ages, he lived in one life. 
His life is the living commentary to t he Vedas 
of all nations. People will come to know him 
by degrees. My old watchword — struggle, 
struggle up to light ! Onward ! 

Yours in service, 

Vivekananda. 
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HE Swami 'Ahhethmanda did not mix with 
his students as freely as some of the other 
Swanns have done. It is true he held 
social meetings wlieie the students could freely 
talk and mix with him and he gave one hour each 
week to meeting personal enquiries, hut by nature 
he was always more or less reserved and in private 
life he was not easily accessible. lie insisted on 
a certain amount of privacy. This was probably 
wise and necessary on bis part. He gave himself 
heart and soul to his work and he needed hours of 
solitude to prosecute his studies and to prepare 
his carefully thought-out lectures free from out- 
side disturbances. But one could always be assured 
of his ready assistance, his sympathy and encourage- 
ment when one made it a point to approach him. 

I rarely visited the Swami in his own rooms but 
on many occasions l found it possible to have 
very close and intimate talks with him, when he 
would give me most valuable advice. 

In years there cannot have been much difference 
between us. The Swami may ht my senior by 
five or six years at the most. But I regarded him 
as a wise and loving father, a guide who under- 
stood my struggles and difficulties and I felt that 
he loved me as a son. I was exceedingly happy to 
have found a teacher who had realised that for 
which I was striving. I considered myself greatly 
blessed to be guided by one of Sri Rauiakiislma's 
direct disciples. And sometimes when shaking 
hands with the Swami, 1 thought, ‘Now Lam touch- 


ing the same hand that has done service to the 
great Master.’ 

At times, I have doubted whether we can be 
really helped by others spiritually, whether pro- 
gress does not depend entirely on our own effort 
and whether help does not come only fiom within. 
But as 1 look back over the many years that 1 have 
known the Swami, l must confess that a teacher 
is almost always necessary to us. Without sincerity, 
without effort on our own part, it is true, no help will 
avail. But a teacher can show us the way. He 
can open our eyes, can make us see in the right 
direction and by his advice and encouragement 
can stimulate our efforts. And where there is a 
happy relationship between master and disciple, 
progress is greatly facilitated. Not in vain do the 
Hindu scriptures advise association with the wise; 
not in vain do these scriptures ask the student to 
love and revere his teacher and if possible to 
render him humble set vice. “ That wisdom the 
wise beholders of the truth will teach thee by thy 
reverencing, asking and serving them.” Gita iv. 34. 

We have to dig and we have to dig hard, but it 
is of great value to have it pointed out to us where 
and how we have to dig. Without guidance the 
road is difficult to find and hard to travel. “ That 
ancient, narrow path stretching far away, it is 
sharp as the edge of a razor and hard to pass over ; 
dangerous is that path for mortals to tread.” Has 
any one found it different? It is therefore that 
the Rishi added ; 11 Arise, awake, seek out the 
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great ones and get understanding.” Shall we then 
not he filled with love and devotion towards 
those who stretch nut a helping hand to us ? Can 
our gratitude ever repay what they have done 
for us ? 

Gradually I became acquainted with rny fellow- 
students, an acquaintance which in some cases has 
ripened into dose friendship. These were happy 
days, these early days of sincere and enthusiastic 
search for wisdom and realisation. There was so 
much to learn, to read, to discu?s. It was a new 
life, a quickened life, a lifting of the mind into 
new regions of thought and being. We were on 
the alert. Every scrap of information, every new 
book or picture was to us a source of teal happi- 
ness and inspiration. 

We heard about the Master, Sri Ramakrishna, 
how he had snuggled and wept for his Divine 
Mother, how day and night he prayed to? Her 
vision, how lie forgot food and sleep and even his 
body in his yearning Search for Her ; and how at 
last the battle was won, the body was subdued and 
the Mother revealed Hei>eU in ;t!l Her glory. 
What itispcation we drew from tin; account of that 
holy and perfected life i And then came the siori 
of the greatest of his dhciples. the Swami Yiveka- 
nauda, whom then we had. not met. How swept on- 
ward hv a spiiimai torrent he, then a mere boy, ran 
one day to Sri Rainakrishiu’s loom at D.'.kshinc- 
swar to put to the rage the startling question : “ Sir, 
have you seen God ? " And the Master's reply : 
*■ Yes, my hoy, ] have seen God arid I shall lead 
you on the way that you may also set Him.” Is 
it strange that we hung on the words of him who 
brought these revelations to us? Is a strange 
that we feel eternally grateful to him who thus 
quickened our spirit? I, for one, pray that l may 
never forget and that I may never lose my gratitude 
for the help received from the Swami Ahhedananda 
in these early days. 

1 had now' become a sincere student of Vedanta. 
Externally my life was uneventful, an even flow 
of routine life. I followed my occupation which 
involved little effort and left me mtuh time tu 
pursue my study and pi active of Vedanta. I 
spent much time at lire Vedanta headquarters 
where I tried to make myself useful to some ex- 
tent and I was in close contact with the Swami. I 
did not mis s 2 single lecture or class. And I 


used to go to the Swami for help when I was in 
doubt or difficulty. Mow patient and kind the 
Swami always was I 

The Swami taught us hnu to meditate, he taught 
us how to pray. “From the itmeal lead us into 
the Real, from darkness lead im imo Light, from 
death lead us into Immorality; •■nine to us, thou 
Destroyer of all ignoranc** and pioiect us by thy 
compassionate vice rot ever and ev*t. protect ua 
from all evil thoughts ami desires and let u* always 
remember that we arc, spirit divine." What a 
wonderful prayer ! Who utu-icd this prayer tir.sl, 
when and where? To answer this question we 
would have to look f:» r had* through the. centimes 
of Indian history. Was it first wrung from the 
heart of a Ri»hi rapt m meditation on the bank of 
the Ganges? The earliest record of this prayer is 
found, 1 believe, in tire Hrihndaranyaka, one the 
oldest Upauishads. And ever since, fen thirty 
centimes or more, it ha.' been on the lips and in the 
hearts of the Hindus. And now at last ihi:, ancient 
prayer had come to us in the West. 

To be able to cry out from the bottom of one’s 
heart: Lead us into the Real, lead u* into Light, 
nuke us Immortal, make us remember that we are 
Spirit, and to get even a faint response, — what 
bli.'h unspeakable! “ For eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, ne.ihei have entered into the heart of 
mortal man tin* things which God hath prepared 
for those that Iom* Him." 

When vi *u meditate, said tire Swami. remember 
first the great teacher?, oi the world. They have 
given us the greatest of all gifts, the highest truth. 
Remember the greatest of all teachers, the Teacher 
of the universe. Aspire to he His faithful servant. 
Send thoughts of love to all living beings, pray 
that all may he happy and peaceful and blissful. 
Then think of your body, remember, it is the 
instiument of the soul. We must keep it slrong 
and healthy anil make it a useful instrument ; we 
must master the body so that through it we can 
express our divine nature. Breathe slowly and 
rhythmically ; imagine that you breathe out all that 
is evil and weak and undesirable and that with 
every breath you draw in, the divine nature is 
flowing through you. Then meditate on Him who 
is the Soul of your soul. Try to feel that you are 
one with that Infinite. Blissful, Existence r:r. 
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These were some of the invaluable lessons we 
received fiom the Swami. 

Uneventful and easy-going as my external life 
was, internally it was a life of great activity, but 
activity that brought rest arid peace, calm and 
happiness. 

I used to visit one or two of my Vedanta friends 
and we would talk till late hours in the night. 
And often on holidays I would jump on my 
bicycle and with one of Swamiji’s books in my 
pocket would .set out fora secluded spot in forest or 
on the sea-shore, where I would read and meditate. 
There I would pass the day alone. Sometimes one 
of the Swami’s most devoted disciples, one of Swami 
Vivekananda's Brahinacharis, would accompany me. 

1 valued iii: s company for Uz knew much about 
Swamiji and he would toil me ail about iiiin. lie 
was very devotional. His little mom \vn like a 
shiinc. The walis were decorated with pictures i f 
the different Swamis. In one 1 inner wa* a little 
altar v/ith more ficMic* and candles and incc»»s'\ 
He chanted very beautifully and many an hoir I 
have spent there. We talked and read and medi- 
tated theie together. 

At other times, three of 11s would go on ex- 
cursions togethei. A mountain, some twenty or 
thirty miles from New York, was our favourite 
haunt. We would go there some Saturday after- 
noon, after business hours, take lunch with us and 
spend the whole night on the top of the mountain. 
Wc fixed up a little altar trom stones, placed on it 
the pictures of Sri Rutnakrishna and the Swam is, 
lit a fire, burned incense and meditated. Not 
another soul was near. The view from the moun- 
tain was beautiful over a flat prosperous country,— 
green Helds spotted with villages. The following 
morning we would watch ;ne sun rise and one of 
us would chant, “Tat saviturvarenyam bliargo 
devasva dhimahi dhiyo yo nah prachody&t." “ Let 
us meditate on that adorable ;>tid seif-effulgent 
light of Him who has produced this universe; 
may He enlighten our heaits." And later in the 
morning faint sounds would icach our eats, as the 
church bells rang in the distant villages, summon- 
ing the devotees to worship. We thoroughly 
enjoyed these excursions. 

And so daj s passed and weeks and months ; it 
may have been a year. Arw then the Swami 
asked us a question that came as a surprise to us,— 


a surprise that filled our hearts with joy. lie 
called to himself four of his students and asked 
them whether they were willing and ready to take 
the vow of life-long celibacy, whether we were 
ready to join that most ancient order of Brahma- 
charis to which all the sages of India belonged. 
And thus, blessing upon blessing the Swami 
bestowed upon us. We all consented; we were 
eager to enlist ourselves for a holy life. 

Yes, these were happy dajs. these early days oi 
spiritual awakening and enthusiasm, now almost 
twenty years ago. It is pleasant to look back and 
call them to mind again. It is sweet to remember 
those days of childlike bust and innocence and 
longing for holiness. Wheie are they gone, those 
days of hope mingled with assurance, when in the 
Audi of our youth we tell iha’ the goal could not 
he far off? it is not a! wavs so pleasant to com- 
pare the past with the present. S.ill, it may be 
ptofiiahle even ihmigli it hurts, even though some- 
times it \, ling- tmi [.cans And at such limes: it 
is j crimps a cniisuhriinu to remember that — as the 
Swami Abhedaii«M:da oikv tohl me -q)ii: ual pro- 
gress is no! in a Miaignt lint, it :s spiral and the 
downward cinve even is on the way to progress. 
While trie fiuit is growing we can watch Us develop • 
incut almo.-t day by day. lint when the truil has 
attained its full size, Lite ripening piocess is hardly 
perceptible. 

Life cannot be continuous sunshine. And so 
in our spiritual life theie comes a lull after the 
fresh breeze and we seem to have come to a 
standstill. The energy seems lacking, insullicieni. 
to overthrow the obstacles.- Swept along, carried, 
as it were, on the wings of a strong urge from 
within, ai l ?s smooth sailing. But the time comes, 
perhaps to everyone, a! icasi. for sometime, that we 
lose vital iiiLeicst and we find ourselves stranded. 
\Ve have met with what is c* 1 led, “ the obstacles 
to Yoga,' — “the dark night of the soul,” the 
mystics call it. 

But of this we knew little then. We did not 
trouble ourselves about the past or the future, wc 
lived in the present. Neither did deep philoso- 
phical questions disturb our peace of mind,— 
the why and how of things. We had grasped a 
few fundamental truths ; these truths we embraced, 
these truths we wanted to realise and to live. 
Subtle arguments wete not yet undermining our 
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laith, the mind was not yet thrown into that end- 
less tumult of inward questioning, building up 
theories to-day, tearing them down to-morrow, 
constructing and demolishing in turn, -vain strug- 
gle of the ego, the battle between heart and intel- 
lect. Blessed indeed are they who pass over this 
stage quickly, till in humility and resignation their 
cars are opened to the blessed assurance : “ My 
child, you need not know much in order to please 
Me. Only love me dearly. Speak to Me. as you 
would talk to your mother if she had taken von in 
her aims.’ 

In the days of which 1 write now seemed to 
walk on air, we felt stiong and buoyant and able 
to meet all obstacles. Could there be anything too 
difficult with such a goal in view We hoped 
that the Swarm would make the vows very strong and 
binding; they could not be too strict foi us. “ But 
h wc cannot keep the vows inviolate + one ol us 
remarked. f ‘ We must and we shall keep om 
iows inviolate ’’ ' vus 'he impetuous replv “ And 
anyhow it is better to have loved and lost that' 
never to have loved at all/' was the opinion of a 
third. 

Do 1 see you smile, deal leader:' Remember, 
wo were not children * wc weie young, but fully 
r;ro\vn tip ; we had seen life in ditfcient phases, 
hide was hidden from us. Well ,' I also smile, 
mt it is a smile of satisfaction, foi perhaps wc 
veie child ten allot all. And jesus loved children, 
■kjrhap.s he also looked kindly on us. for in those 
lays wc were very simple. “ Suffer the little 
hildrcn to come unto me," Jesus s:ud, “and for- 
»id them net for of such is the kingdom ol God. 
Eerily 1 sav unto urn. Whoever shall not lecuve 
.he kingdom of Gud a:3 i little chuck he :f« all m 

10 wice elite 1 tneiem And hr took them tu 

lib aims, and blessed them, iaying It - hands upon 
them.” At least we knocked, even if the door was 
lot thrown wide open , al least we ran, if we did 
nut get the first prize. •* No cflort is lost, ’ says the 
Lord Sri Krishna. And we will trust in Iiis words. 

And so it came to pass that on the first day of 
April, in the year 1891), wc were initiated. It was 
Easter Sunday, the great ( hiistian festival, the 
feast of Christ's resurrection. A few friends, 
brahmacharis of the Swami Vivckananda, were 
invited to witness the ceremonv. It took place at 
the home ol one of the students, in the 100m 


2 *7 

,where wc were in the habit of meeting for medita- 
tion. It was all very simple, but none the. less 
impressive. 

It was evening. The room had been lighted up 
and was fragiant with the fume of burning incense. 
The picture of Si 1 Kamakrishna had been placed 
on a small altar covered with getua doth and 
decorated with flowers. We placed our humble 
offering of fruits and flowers on the same altar. 
And before this picture we meditated and bowed 
down befoie we performed the honia and took the 
vows. The altar fire was burning. The Swami 
lead Slukas hum Hindu scriptures, selected by 
him tor the occasion. Then he chanted Sanskrit 
verses in adoiation ot Sri Uamakrishna. These 
verses were his own composition and ale often 
chanted by the devotees in India. Then the 
Swami asked us whether wc realised that the step 
wc were about to take was a serious step. He 
pointed out to us that the order we were, about to 
join was the most ancient older in existence . that 
the rules of this order were universal and observed 
by all the sages all over the world : that the badge 
of this order was purity and thai to dishonor this 
badge was great sin. 

He pointed out to us that by joining the order, 
we weie entering upon a new life. As Brahma- 
charis wc had to try, with all our might, to conquer 
and control our passions, not only lust, blit also 
linger and jealousy, hatred and greed: we should 
try to realise the divinity in every one and to love 
all being.* equal!) ; w^e should try to follow the ideal 
of non-killing, non-injuring others and truthfulness ; 
wc .had to be r haste in word, thought and deed 
and always to remember the sexless Spoil we 
weie to renounce mariiage and to avoid tcmp<a- 
ti.itis and not to run alter sense-plea^- rues : we 
should a ! ways keep in mind that we weie Spirit 
divine And temember, the Swami said, eou are 
consecrating your life for the good of all and for 
the service of God, 

The Swami then asked the other Brahmacharis 
who were present, whether tiiere was any objection 
to our entering the order. No! there was no 
objection. Then, one by one, we were asked to 
approach the sacied fire and to tepeat the vows; 
after the Swami with the customary invocation and 
oblation of daubed butlei into the file. 
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' t This part of the 4«remot?y over, the Swami* 
touched our foreheads with sacred ashes. We 
received a piece of gerua (ochre) cloth and then 
with the sprinkling of holy water the Swami gaye 
us our spiritual nanietf: Muktikama* Shantikama, 
Satyakama and Gurudasa. The meaning of the 
names was explained : Seeker of freedom, seeker 


of peace, seeker of Truth and servant of the Master. 

The ceremony was over. The old 'Brahmachaih 
greeted us as new members of the order and the 
Swami gave us some of the fruit offerings to break 
our fast of the day. And then, after some pleasant 
and genial talk we parted and went home. 

A Brahmachaiun. 
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160. The stupid man thinks he is the 
body, the book-learned man identifies 
himself with the mixture of body and soul, 
while the great man possessed of Realisa- 
tion due to discrimination, looks upon 
the eternal Atman as his Self, and thinks, 

‘ i am Brahman. M 

I Three classes of people are distinguished in 
this Slokn, of whom the Advaitist is of course 
given the highest place. 

Mixture of body and ioul — The average man 
thinks he is both body and mind acting in unison.] 

**T?*gfo snr 
*nfr?n?5i snafts 

HJTP'T <TTW 

161. O foolish one, cease to identify thy- 
self with this bundle of skin, flesh, fat, 
bones and filth, and identify thyself instead 
with the Absolute Brahman, the Self of all, 
#nd thus attain to supreme Peace. . 

snitfksT 

r^3R?cTT sr irwrfrr i 


162. As long ns the book -learned man 
does not give up his mistaken identifica- 
tion with the body and organs etc. 
which * are unreal, there is no talk of 
emancipation even for him, be he ever so 
erudite in the Vedanta and morals. 

| I>odv and organs etc . — In fac t, the whole ob- 
jective world. 

Erudite £r\.--Mere book-learning is meant. I n- 
less he has realised the state of oneness, he will !«': 
a nitre talker, that is all. | 

TOWjffanHror Jrrte r ?rtN- 
sfrer-avrc ^ JTTS^3 ll^ll 

163. Just as thou dost not identify thy- 
self 'with the shadow-body, the image- 
body, the dream-body, or the body thou 
hast in the imaginations of thy heart, cease 
tli ou to do likewise with the living body 
also. 

[ Shadow-body — The shadow of thy bodv. 

Image-body — the image or reflection of thy body, 
cast in water etc. 

Drea?n-body — the body that thou mayst assume 
in dreams. 

Living-body — the gross body, with the Pranas etc,] 

itw mrnmftrar 
srfa at sw??it- 

*5*1% g * g*T&miT m«» 
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164. The identification with the buds 
alone is the root which produces the 
misery of birth etc., of people who arc at- 
tached to the unreal ; therefore destroy 
thou this with the utmost care. When 
this identification caused by the mind is 
given up, there is no more chance for 
rebirth . 

[ Compare Uhhandogya Upa. VIII. xii. i. ] 

srrufr tftrsmpnreg l 

flr?rniTWT!wr*mrs5tpff: 

snnsfcrot 11 WH 

165. The Prana, with which we are all 
familiar, coupled with the five organs ol 
action, forms the Vital Sheath, permeated 
by which the Material Sheath engages it- 
self in all activities as if it were living. 

{[ Organs vj action - —The brain centres which 
control speech, manual activity, locomotion, ex- 
c letlon and reproduction. See Sloka 92 

Material Sheath — described in Slokas 1 54 and 
following. 

This activity which the Vital Sheath is here 
said to impart is again a borrowed one, as will 
i.ppeai from the last line ol the next Sloka. 

]'or a de$a option of the Five Kosas (Sheaths) 
the reade r is referred to the Taittiriya Upa.. second 
Valii or chapter, t 

jtarmrfa mnpm srrjfasrrcr 
»rs<rfssqfrrr ^rg?isr?rrsS%>«r-. h 
swrforfarflKrfa n %^frg«r r *re 

^ wr m?q \\\t%\\ 

166. Neither is the Vital Sheath the 
Self — because it is a modification of Vayu 
and like the air it enters into and comes 
out of the body, and because it never 
knows in the least either its own weal and 
woe or those of others, being eternally 
dependent on the Self. 

[ Vdyu : The Pr£na-V&yu or life-force is 
meant here. The word commonly means air, which 
brings in the comparison with the air in the next line. 
inters into &c. — i. e. as breath, which is its 

manifestation. 1 


9Rr*3C*nnir ir*rra*r. ^r- 

fosnwer *r. ii^sn 

167. The organs of knowledge together 4 
with the mind form the Mental Sheath,-- 
the cause of the diversity of things, such 
as i r and ‘mine.' It is powerful and 
endued with the facility of creating dif- 
ferences of jiame etc. It manifests itself, 
as permeating the preceding, i. t*. Vital 
Sheath. 

{ Organs of knowledge — The brain centres 
which control sight, hearing, smell, taste and touch, 
See Sloka 92, J 

sr^FrarwriTT fw'rorwnsir^r i\ 

«rf 

!i?eqi 

16 S. The Menu*! Sheath is the ( sacri - 
ficial) fire which, fed with the fuel of 
desires by the five sense-organs which 
serve as priests, and set ablaze by the 
sense -objects which act as the stream of 
oblations, ^ rings about this phenomenal 
universe. 

[ 'l'lie sacrificial tire confers on the Yajam&ua or 
the man who performs the sacrifice, the enjoyments 
of the heavenly spheres. So the mind also confer® 
cm the Jiva or individualised F.go the pleasures of 
the objective world. 

It is the mind that projects the objectne universe 
--tins is the plain meaning. See Sloka i;o, below. J- 

*r sresrfatir aw^Tt sfafis gr 
wm sifasn 1 

to fara 

169. There is no Ignorance (Avidy4) 
outside the mind. The mind is Avidyfi, 
the catrse of the bondage of transmigra- 
tion. When that is destroyed, all else is 
destroyed, and when it manifests, every- 
thing else ma nifes ts. 
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[According to Vedanta, there is no actual change 
in the Self, which, is by nature pure and perfect. 
It is Ignorance or Avidya that has covered Its* 
vision, so to say and It appears as limited and 
subject to change. Now, this ignorance is imbed- 
ded in the mind. When the mind is thoroughly 
purified through Sadhana or discipline, the glory 
of the Atman manifests itself. This is said to be 
liberation. 

Destroyed - in the highest or Nirvikalpa Sam ad hi. ] 

ITU Q/i *T5rn i 
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170. In dreams, when there is no actual 
contact with the external world, the mind 
alone creates the whole universe consisting 
of the enjoyer etc. And similarly in the 
waking state also, — there is no difference. 
Therefore all this ( phenomenal universe ) 
is the projection of the mind. 

[ The enjoyer etc~\. e., the enjoyer, the enjoy- 
able and enjoyment: subject, object and their 
coming into relation. ] 

USfirerar unfa srafti* 
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171. In dreamless sleep, when the mind 
is reduced to its causal state, there exists 
nothing ( for the person asleep ) , as is 
evident from universal experience. Hence 
man’s relative existence is simply the crea- 
tion of the mind, and has no objective 
reality. 

[ Universal experience — The subject has feeen 
touched on already. See Sloka \z r, ante, j 

wgurssHwT inr. juTHUra nnrar I 
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172. Clouds are brought iu by the wind 
and again driven away by the same agency. 
Similarly, man’s bondage is caused by the- 


mind and Liberation too is caused by that 
alone. 
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173. It (first) creates an attachment in 
man for the body and all other sense- 
objects, and binds him through that at- 
tachment like a beast by means of ropes. 
Afterwards, the self-same mind creates in 
the individual an utter distaste for these 
sense-objects and frees him from the 
bondage . 

[For the double meaning of the word Guna > see 
note on Sloka 76. ] 
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174. Therefore the mind is the only 
cause that brings about man’s bondage 
or liberation : when tainted by the effects 
of Rajas it leads to bondage, and when 
pure and divested of the Rajas and Taxnas 
elements it conduces to Liberation. 

[A reminiscence of the second Sloka of Amnia- 
bindu Upa. ] 
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175. Attaining purity through the pre- 
ponderance of Discrimination and Renun- 
ciation, the mind makes for Liberation . 
Hence the wise seeker after liberation 
must first strengthen these two. 


[ Discrimination — between Self and Non-Self. 
Rtmtnciaiion — of the Non-self. ] 


( To be continued ; ) 
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The Renaissance in India . By James H. Cousins. 

Published by Messrs. Ganesh k Co.. Madras. 

Pp. 294. Cloth-bound. Price not mentioned. 

Professor Cousins has already made a name as a 
poet and critic and it is a pleasure to go through 
the pages of this delightful book. It consists of 
eleven chapters, the first of which has given its title 
to the book. The other subjects dealt with are: 
“The Arts in Nation-building,” “ Some Indian Art- 
origins/* “The Bengal Painters: First Impressions 
— 1916,” Do.— “Second Impressions-x-1918,” 
“ Ruskin, the Indian Race and Indian Art,” 
“ Literary Ideals,” “ Philosophy and Poetry,” 
“ Religion and the Renaissance,” “ The Poetry of 
Sarojini Naidu,” and “The Orientation of Western 
Literature.” Unlike Western critics in general, 
Prof. Cousins views India with an eye of sympathy 
and reverence and has therefore found ample 
signs of the awakening in the country. And he 
records his impressions in a picturesque style 
which compels the reader’s attention. The author 
is an enthusiastic admirer of “the Tagore poetry 
and the Tagore paintings,” of which religion, he 
says, is the mainspring. In the essay “ Religion 
and Renaissance ” Prof. Cousins sets a high value 
on Arthur Avalon's Tantra publications, but one 
sadly misses any mention of the Vedantic revival 
which the Swami Vivekananda, inspired by his 
Master, Sri Ramakrishna Paramahamsa, has inau- 
gurated in India, the effects of which are seen 
not merely in the production of a Vedantic litera- 
ture adapted to the understanding of the present 
generation, but which has also deeply influenced the 
foundations of social working. Great credit is due 
to Arthur Avalon for bringing the harmony of the 
Tantras into prominence, but what about the man 
who realised through austere practice the truths 
not only of the Tantras, but of the U pan i shads and 
Puranas as well, and whose whole life was an 
illustration of those principles ? And what should 
one say of the man who interpreted this wonderful 
life before India and the whole world, and who re- 
presented all that was glorious in ancient India 
and all that is potentially great in the India of to- 
day ? Has the learned and sympathetic Professor 
never heard of the Swami Vivekananda, who .made 


the highest truths of the Vedanta practical , and 
whose inspiration has brought into existence the 
various Homes of Service and Relief Organisations 
within the country ? We are confident that the author, 
as he searches further and further for the mainspring 
of the Renaissance in India, will surely hit upon 
this potent force an<J find in the twin-personalities 
of Ramakrishna and Vivekananda the explanation of 
the cultural revival that is going on in the country* 
As it is, however, we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending this thoughtful and excellent book to all 
English-knowing people. 

Survival 0/ Hindu Civilisation — Part L (The 
Impoverishment of India and its Remedy). By 
Prarnr.tha Nath Bose. Pp. xlvli 4 - 8 1 . Price 
Re. 1/8. 

This is a welcome addition to the series of 
thoughtful books which Mr. Pramatha Nath Bose 
has written on Indian subjects. Besides the Intro- 
duction, which covers over a third of the book, 
there are four chapters, dealing with Indications of 
Prosperity, those of Impoverishment, its Chief 
Causes, and Lhe Remedy. Under the last head the 
author recommends with reasoning “ the industrial 
regeneration of India on improved methods by 
indigenous agency” and “stemming the tide of 
Western Civilisation so as to reduce the imports 
of foreign manufactures.” Discussion on such 
subjects is assuredly good, but practice is infinitely 
better. We want a body of enthusiastic and 
sacrificing men who will show these things in 
practice. It is the moral strength that counts in 
the long run. The book is published by Messrs. W* 
Newman & Co., 4 Dalhousie Square, Calcutta, and 
is a bit costly for its size. 

Muhammad Ali — His Life and Services to hi» 
country. — With a Foreword by C. P. Rama- 
swami Iyer b. a. b. l. Publishers Messrs. 
Ganesh & Co., Madras. Pp. 135. Price Re. 1. 

The subject of this life-sketch is well-known in 
the political world of India, and Messrs. Ganesh 
Sc Co. have been quite up-to-date in bringing out 
this neat volume. Among other things the book 
describes Mr. Muhammad Ali as a Pan-Islamist, 
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as a Speaker, as a Journalist and as a Poet, and adds 
three of his lectures. A lult-ioae portrait is also’ 
given. 

The Master as I Sav > Hun . Being pages from 
the Lift of Swami Viwkananda. By his disciple 
Nivedita, of Raimi Krishna- Vivekanamla. Second 
Kdition. Published t v the Ihlbodhan Oliice, 
1 Mukerji’ Lane, Baghhazar. Calcutta, ('loth 
bound. Pp. 4 14 + xxv. Price Rs. 2/8. Nice 
get-up.* 

The book is not new to the readers of the 
Prabuddha Bharat*, having first appeared serially in 
Us pages. It consists of twenty-seven illuminating 
sketches from the fascinating pen of the late Sister, 
with four Appendices. It is not easy to understand 
such a multi-sided personality as the Swami Yivcka- 
nanda, and specially for one born outside India. 
But Sister Nivedita happily adopted the right 
course in this matter and after a preliminary 
struggle, which every new-comer has to experience, 
surrendered herself to the extraordinary genius of 
the Swami, and the result is the masterpiece of 
character-study that we have before us. When 
both the Teacher and the disciple are of excep- 
tional powers, then is die right communion of ideas, 
and one is struck with admiration as one turns 
page after page of these reminiscences. There is 
not one false note and every line breathes sincciily. 
We heartily welcome this edition of the book, and 
wish it a wide circulation. 

Srimad-Bhagavad Gitd. Edited with translation 
and elaborate explanations and comments, in 
Hindi, by R. S. Narayaua Swami. To be had 
of Adhyatma Pustakalaya, 24 Aminuddaula 
Park, Lucknow, and other places. Part 1 . Pp. 
213 + 612, Price, Popular Edition Rs. 2. Su- 
perior Edition Rs. 3. Cloth-bound. 

The Gita is a most wonderful book with the 
' Hindus and a rich mine of spiritual truths. Numer- 
'©us commentaries, therefore, have been written 
on it both in the past as well as in the present time. 
The book under review purports to be an inde- 
pendent commentary which seeks to bring out the 
ml meaning which Bhagavan Sri Krishna intended 
to convey to Arjuna and through him to the whole 
world. We do not see how the learned author 

no be had of the Prabuddha Bharata Office; hfayaYati. 


can claim this special privilege, as all commenta- 
tors. would be laying 1 a similar claim. It is after 
all a subjective question. Be that as it may, one 
thing is plain, that the author has spared no pains 
to make himself intelligible, and where reputed 
commentators have explained passages diffeicntlv, 
he has mentioned them in footnotes. It is not 
possible to do full justice to the book within the 
short space at our disposal, and as we have bad 
time only to look into portions of it, but the 
paraphrase, context, tianslaiion, elaborate explana- 
tion, synopsis of chapters and sections, and com- 
ments etc., etc., will ceitainly piove highly useful 
to those who will patiently go through them. The 
author is a Santiyasin disciple of the late renowned 
Swami Ram Tiitha. 


NEWS AND NOTES. 

Swami Paramanaiulvs visit to Seattle. California, 
U.S.A., met with overwhelming success. During 
the few days he spent there he delivered eleven 
public lectures and held seven private classes. 

There was an ovei flowing attendance at all 

All available space was crowded :U each meeting 

and large numbers were turned away The 

Swami was obliged also to devote many hours each 
day to interviews. Besides these evidences of the 
interest aroused, many bundled* of books and 

pamphlets were sold There was an insistent 

demand for a permanent Centre, but the Swami 
did not feel it possible to consider it for the* present. 

One of the audience writes : Swami Parama- 

nanda left yesterday for Portland. He was in 
Seattle two shoil weeks. We ail appieciated his 
visit so much and I trust he will establish a Vedanta 
Centre here. I am sure there are a great many 
people interested. Many evenings we were not 
able to seat all the people who came to hear him. 
Words are not adequate to express our delight in 
having the privilege of attending these lectures and 
meditation classes. The Swami ji’s teachings are 
so broad, practical and full of uplifting Truth.” 

It was arranged that the Swami should deliver 
three lectures in Tacoma — one at the prison — but 
owing to the pressure of engagements at Seattle he 
was obliged to cancel two of these. He left Seattle 1 
on the nth of April, delivered three lectures at 
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Portland, and after a brief stop in San Francisco, 
arrived at Los Angeles on the 18th. On the 
following day he gave a first lecture at the Vedanta 
Centre, established there by him two years ago, 
and on Sunday the 2 1st began a course of public 
lectures at Symphony Hall. His work will continue 
there for the present as in previous years. 

At the Vedanta Centre of Boston all Sen ices and 
Classes were held as usual dining Apid, being 
conducted by Sister Devamata in the Swann's 
absence. The attendance remained excellent 
throughout the month. -Message of the AW, 

• 

. Thk billowing is the report of the Rk. Mission 
Sevashrama Kankhal, for the months of August and 
Septemper 1918 . 

Indoor patients * There were 13 old cases and 
136 newly admitted, of which 133 were discharged 
cured, 3 died, 5 left treatment an 1 8 are still in the 
Seva&hrama. (Outdoor patients : There weie 3^59 
new cares, and 37*1 icpetitions of the same. 

Last month ^ balance w.r; Rs. 3- 31 u-3, and the 
'olal receipts Rv 1713 6-3. of which the sum of 
Rs •)« j was given by B.ibu .Snip Kant a Ray 
" Chowdliury of Taki for a room in the proposed 
general ward for poor sick people, in memory of 
his father, to he named “ Srikanta Room. *’ The 
total disbursements amounted to Rs. .*? S 2 - 3 - 6 . 

The following gills were received during the 
months Bn bn Trailnkya Nath Banerjoe, Roorki, 
Two cows; Si i jut Naxanathay, Hard war. One cow; 
jMahanti ('hitglianananda, KnnkhaJ, 1 md. otiice; 
Mi. S. C. Dass, Calcutta, i lb of Quinine.- 

A correspondent writes : — The. presence of Sii- 
mat Swami Sharvananda in Ceylon greatly awakened 
the religious spmt among the Hindus of the island. 
He delivered several lectures on religion and 
education at Colombo and various parts of Jaffna. 
At Pcltah ho delivered two lectures on “ The 
Education that we need ” and “ Religion as a factor 
of Civilisation ” at the Ridgeway Memorial Hall, 

, on the 27th and znh September ig 18 under the 
auspices of the Pettah Y. M. IJ. A. Two other 
lectures on “The Woik before us and “The 

Hindu Ideal of life” were delivered at the Nallur 
Hindu School and Alanicpay Hindu College 
respectively. His presence in Jaffna was the occa- 
sion of the opening of many Hindu Vernacular 


Schools in the villages. It is the intention of th«* 
Swami ji to start sui ideal National College at Jaffna 
to impart higher education the Hindus. Hi* 
work is progressing satisfactorily and he is holding 
a daily class. 

THE MAY A VAT 1 CHARITABLE 
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We beg to acknowledge "«ih thanks ihe follow- 
ing subscriptions and donations to the above fund 
from Jan. -Sept. igi8:™- 
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D. K. Natu F/q, . Poona ... 

'18--0 

The Hon ble Justice Sir John Wondroffe 

50 — 0 

Air. C. Raghavaiah y Friend*', Kuala 


Selangor, through K. BbaA;ui»m E?q. 

3 *— » 

A. R. Kumaraguru Erq., Baugakvc ... 

3-0 

V. N. Bhave E«q.. Biiu.saval 

15-12 

Uday Sing. Mayavati 

1— a 

Dr. V. FI. Keik.ir, Belgium 

16—8 

Shekh Motibulla. Lohaghat 

1 — 0 

In me 111 01 )’ the 1 at;; Jogcsw.u Prasad, 


Monghyr .. 

2—8 

Mrs. Best, Kedcliff, Vedanta Society, N\Z. 

14— r 

Sher Sing Esq . Shipii 

1 — 0 

S. V. Kale Ew|.. Dlmlia ... 

25—0 

Miss |ean Dow. N. Z. 

14 — 2 

R. P. Khanu.i Esq.. Belinganj 

2—0 

Collected thro' Major Subedar Chaimi* 


thapa, Quetta 

20—0 

B. M. Bose Esq., Venangyat 

9-*4 

Messrs. Nagindas Maganlal Co, 


Singapore 

S'— 0 

Pesaihhai Patel Esq., Singapore 

2—8 

Miss Beaughan, N. Z. 
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acknowledged by the undersigned. 
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RAMAKRISHNA MISSION FLOOD 
RELIEF WORK IN NORTH BENGAL. 

Since our last peport, after finishing house to 
house inspection we have opened five centres in 
Thana Raninagar, five in Noagaon and two in 
Thana Nandanali- twelve in all. The Calcutta 
Ytvekananda Society is financing the two centres 
of Nandanali Though we aie managing them, 
repoits ot then work will be published by the So- 
ciety. Nepih ninety -five per cent, of tlie lecipients 
are Mahumedans and the recipients numheied 
3460 in the thud week— the figuie includes those 
of the Nandanali Thana also Besides weekly doles 
of rice two bundled twent) pans of new cloths and a 
good number of old ones were also dtstnbufed 
from all the centre'* —the need of which is general 
and acute. In the corn sc ot our inspection we 
came across numbers of nr*ked and seini-naked 
figures of both the sexes In the ullages round oui 
Dubalhati, Hasaigan and Balihar centres theie is 
an extreme want of frcldei foi tattle. A good 
numbei of them have died f oi want of i» We 1 ave 
alicady distnbuted 4000 *atns ’ of '•Haw ui tln*aiea 
and ha\e decided to continue tin. foi atieista 
mouth M a weekly cost ot Rs cjo till the glasses 
glow In Hasaigan cenbe alone 647 ca tie weie 
given fodiei In Ran.nag^r centie, especially in 
Ratowal, fodder was also distnbuted wtdi the 
help of the Noagaon Relief Committee who gener- 
ously placed in out hands 2000 ‘attis ’ of stiaw 
Below we give the details of weekly di'tnbution 
of rice fiom oui difteient centies up to the 5th 
instant. Dates of hist distnbuiion are also given. — 

Thana Ramnacak. 


Names of 

No. of 

No. of Quantity 

centres. 

villages 

recipi- 

ents. 

of rice. 
Mds. Srs. 

Kasbimpui (14-9) 


90 

4 20 

Do. (next week) 

*/ 

223 

11 6 

Do. 

16 

224 

r 1 8 

Do 

17 

212 

10 ^4 

Bill Kishnapui (i$-9) 

15 

55 

2 30 

Do. (next week) 

*8 

89 

4 18 

Ratowal (16-9) 

30 

*93 

14 26 

Do, (next week) 

39 

822 

41 4 

Do. 

4 i 

657 

3 i 34 


Nov, 


Ramnagai (18-9) 

U 

182 

9 

4 

Do. (next week) 

*5 

* 6 3 

x 3 

6 

Do. (2-10-18) 

2 9 

262 

*3 

4 

Bhandaigram (19-9) 

22 

*93 

9 


Do. (next week) 

28 

27*; 

*3 

30 

Do. 

41 

406 

20 

12 

Thana Noagaon 



Noagaon (23-9; 

26 

411 

32 

22 

Do. (next week) 


542 

27 

r 

Dubalhati (23-9* 


158 

7 

56 

Do (next week) 

3i 

22Q 

11 

8 

Sailgachi (24-9) 

22 

275 

*3 

30 

Do. (next week) 

22 

3 1 1 

1 5 

22 

Balihai (27-9) 

3 

*8 

2 

16 

Hashaigan (1-10) 

t> 

45 

2 

10 


31 Mds of nce were given as temporary relief 
tiom all the centies 


Since oui fiist appe nance on the field the sitna 
tion has itnpioved. But the Hood b\ destioung 
nearly 75 p. c of the paddy uop v'hich is thr 
chief means of sustenance and of mcome to the 
pool agiiCLiltunsts of small holding, and b\ de 
mo’isliing tiousts to the extent of c;o p c and 
abo\e, ha\e udveed the people to a very miscnb*e 
cond non Because ol tins we fear, after a inonth^ 
01 tvo at the utmo'-t fiom hence there ma) he 
famine in tin par if the tjroi *. "liment do not conn 
in unmediaitly U help «K people with giatu'LO.» 
leheh aguc”l»iii ^1 loans, hoiisc-hmld ng 
seeds foi IlaLi cio)>, uj which theie is enough time 
yet, and such other foi ms ot iJief 

In conclusion, we beg to offer oui heat Lit. l 
thanks on behalf of the di$tie' c ed people to the 
geneious individuals, oigamsations and Commit 
tees who have so fai helped us in this woik of 
seivice with then conti ibutions. We hope and 
expect then sympathies will continue till the end of 
our woik. As the people aie still in need of 
relief so we appeal to all to help us in offeung the 
same and request them to send then mites, whether 
it be money 01 cloth, to one of the following ad- 
dresses where they will be received with thank* 
and acknowledged — (1; Secretary, R. K. Mission, 
Udbodhan Office, 1 Mukherjee Lane, Baghbazar, 
Calcutta. (2) President, R. K. Mission, Math, P.O. 
Belur, Howiah. 

Saradananda 

10-10-18. Secy., R. K. Mission. 


•o* 
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Arise! Awake ! Aud stop uot till the Goal is readied. 

Swami Viveka.nt.nda. 


Vol. XX'llI ] DECEMBER 1918 [ No. >69 


CONVERSATIONS AND DIALOGUES OF SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. 

( UECOKDE1) BY A DISCIPLE.) 

X I X . — Con United. 

Subjects. — The masses art now waking up and beginning to demand their legitimate rights from the 
higher classes. — If the higher classes help them in this matter , it will conduce to the welfare of both . — ■ 
If the masses are taught in the spirit of the Gita, Ihtn instead of giving up their own hereditary calling, 
they will perform it with greater glory to themselves. — The result that will accrue if the higher classes 


refuse to help the masses now in the way suggested. ] 

Disciple.—* Sir, although our power of 
originality is less than that of other 
countries, still the lower classes of India 
are being guided by our intelligence. So 
Where will they get the power and culture 
to overcome the higher classes in the 
1 struggle for existence ? 

Swamiji. — Never mind if they have 
not read a few books like you,— if they 
have ribt acquired your tailor-made civili- 
sation. What do these matter? But they 
are the backbone of the nation in < all 
countries. If these lower classes stop work 
where will you get your food and clothing 
from ? If the Sweepers of Calcutta stop 
work for a day it creates a panic, ■. if they 
strike; for three days the whole tpwn will 


be depopulated by epidemic outbreak. If 
the labourers stop work, your supply of 
food and clothes also stops. And you re- 
gard them as low-class people and vaunt 
about your own culture 1 

» 

Engrossed ill the struggle for existence, 
they had not the opportunity for the 
awakening of knowledge. They have 
worked so long uniformly like machines 
guided by human intelligence and the 
clever educated section have taken the sub- 
stantial part of the fruits of their labour 
and earning. In' every country this has 
been the case. But times have changed. 
The lower classes are gradually awakening 
to this fact and making a united front 
against this, determined to exact their 
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legitimate dues. The masses of Europe 
and America have been the first to awaken 
and have already begun the fight. Signs of 
this awakening have shown themselves in 
India too, as is evident from the number 
of strikes among the lower classes nowa- 
days. Now the upper classes will not be 
able to repress the lower, try they ever so 
much. The well-being of the higher 
classes now lies in helping the lower to 
get their legitimate rights. 

Therefore I say, set yourselves to the 
task of spreading education among the 
masses. Tell them and make them under- 
stand, “ You are our brothers — a part and 
parcel of our bodies — we love you and do 
not hate you.” If they receive this 
sympathy from you, their enthusiasm for 
work will be increased a hundredfold. 
Kindle their knowledge with the help of 
modern science. Teach them history, 
geography, science, literature and along 
with these the deep truths of religion. In 
■exchange for that teaching the poverty of 
the teachers will also disappear. By 
mutual exchange both will become friendly 
•to each other. 

Disciple. — But, Sir, with the spread of 
learning among them, they too will in 
•course of time have fertile brains but be- 
come idle and inactive like us . and live on 
the, fruits of the labour of the next lower 
•classes. 

Swamiji. — Why shall it be so ? Even 
with the awakening of knowledge, the 
potter will remain a potter — the fisher- 
man a fisherman — the peasant a peasant. 
Why should they leave their hereditary 
calling? srk * arSrtj— 

“ Don't give up the work to which you are 
born even if it be attended with defects.” 
If they are taught in this way, why should 
they give up their respective callings ? 


Rather they will apply their knowledge to 
the better performance of the work to 
which they have been born. A number of 
geniuses are sure to arise from among 
them in course of time. You (the higher 
classes) will take these into your own 
fold. The Brahmanas had acknowledged 
the valiant king Viswamitra as a Brah- 
rnana, and think how grateful the whole 
Kshatriya race became to the Brahmanas 
for this act ! By such sympathy and co- 
operation even birds and beasts become 
one’s own — what to speak of men ! 

Disciple. — Sir, what you say is true, 
but there yet seems to be a wide gulf 
between the higher and lower classes. To 
bring the higher classes to sympathise 
with the lower, seems to be a difficult 
affair in India. 

Swamiji. — But without that there is 
no well-being for you upper classes. You 
will be destroyed by internecine quarrels 
and fights — which you have been doing so 
long. When the masses will wake up 
they will come to understand your oppres- 
sion on them and by a puff of their mouth 
you will be entirely blown off ! It is they 
who have introduced civilisation amongst 
you; and it is they who will then pull it 
down. Think how at the hands of the 
Gauls, the mighty ancient Roman Civili- 
sation crumbled into dust ! Therefore I 
say, try to rouse these low classes from 
slumber by imparting learning and culture 
to them. When they will awaken — and 
awaken one day they must — they also will 
not forget your good services to th^m and 
will remain grateful to you. 

Mter such conversation Swamiji ad- 
dressing the disciple said, “Let these sub- 
jects 'drop now — come, tell me what you 
have decided. Do something, whatever 
it be. Either go in for some business, or 
like us cpme to the path of real Sannyasa, 
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“ W ”— »“ For your own 

salvation and for the good of the world.” 
The latter path is of course the best way 
there is. What good will it do to be 
a worthless householder? You have under- 
stood that everything in life is transitory, 
" qf&tftwnn w swRrawra, tnrfnwfto uw w*. 
“Life is as unstable as the water on the 
lotus-leaf.” Therefore if you have the 
enthusiasm for acquiring this knowledge 


a6jt 

of the Atman, do not wait any more but 
come forward immediately. 

WT* ” — “ The very day that you feel 

dispassion for the world, that very day 
renounce and take to Sannyasa.” Sacri- 
fice your life for the good of others and go 
round the doors of people, carrying this 
message of fearlessness— HflW «n*w 
TO* fWr*PT ” — “Arise! Awake! and stop 
not till the goal is reached.” 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


'TTHE conjoint action of good and. evil, 
■ of virtue and vice, is one of the basic 
facts of life. “Each hollow crests the 
wave,” and good is followed by evil, 
pleasure by pain, virtue by vice, knowl- 
edge by ignorance. Sometimes the clouds 
sail off from the face of the eternal blue, 
and man enjoys the unobstructed gaze of 
his infinite nature, then again a cloud, 
“ no bigger than a man’s hand,” appears 
in the horizon, which grows bigger and 
bigger, the sky becomes overcast by piled 
masses of clouds upon clouds creating 
primeval darkness. The waters of the 
lake are covered over by a thick over- 
growth of weeds and mosses which hide 
the water beneath, man clears a bit of 
space and drinks the pure crystal waters 
of the lake; but before he is aware the 
moss dances forward from all sides and 
covers up the cleared space, hiding the 
underlying waters completely form view. 
SucH is the stuff human life is made of. 


The greater the rise of the wave, the 
profounder the depths of the hollow which 
follow. Split up the electrical energy, 
land as the positive separates and accumu- 
lates, the negative also separates and 


accumulates as a counter energy. This 
polarity of the dual action of two oppos- 
ing forces constitutes the gist of existence. 
The higher the pitch of moral perfection, 
the greater the susceptibility to finer and 
finer, and hence stronger and more in- 
sidious, vasanas, desires, passions and 
impulses, — which are unsuspected by the 
common people. Even our virtues are 
going towards destruction and to be alter- 
nated by a darker phase, according to the 
law of change which governs our pheno- 
menal existence. 

Both good and evil, virtue and vice are 
manufactured from a third substance 
which being controlled and mastered, both 
good and evil are controlled and one 
goes beyond the succession of good and 
evil, virtue and vice. Virtue and vice, 
holiness and impurity, good and evil are 
different manifestations in different degrees 
of one Unit Existence and so long as this 
Unit Existence is not realised and mastered, 
there will be no safety in our .moral or 
religious life ; we shall be in subjection to 
the change of good and evil, of virtue and 
vice. The goal of moral and religious 
endeavours should be to reach this unity 
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V-the Existence, which is our real 
self. And whenHhat is known, both good 
and evil stand controlled, we stand up 
free, master of ourselves and go beyond 
the pale of all laws, — of virtue alternating 
jwith vice, of good with evil. 

A good character is one in which by the 
continued action of good thoughts and 
impressions, the bad thoughts and ten- 
dencies are held down fud kept in check 
in a corner of the mind. It is not that 
evil tendencies are completely killed out 
but their power of working evil is pre- 
vented from manifesting itself ; and when 
through inadvertence and slackness in 
religious or moral culture they are not 
sufficiently watched and guarded against, 
they gather force from day to day and 
subsequently spring up into activity and 
invade the whole field of conscious activity. 
This accounts for many cases of slips and 
blackslidings in religious life. Through 
the long doing of good acts and thinking 
of good thoughts, the mind has acquired 
a certain involuntary power and tendency 
towards good in spite of itself, and this 
tendency turns it back from doing evil. 
But this is no sure and firm ground to 
stand upon. However long the interval, 
by the inevitable operation of change of 
the gunas, of the laws of phenomenal 
existence, virtue will be alternated by vice, 
good inevitably followed by evil, unless 
we transcend both good and evil and 
reach the Absolute and go beyond the 
pale of all phenomenal laws. The Abso- 
lute, beyond phenomena, the nirguna, 
nirvisesha , the qualitiless, and undifferen- 
tiated Unit, the Brahman, is the final 
resting ground, reaching which both good 
and evil, virtue and vice are controlled 
and we go beyond the operation of all 
phenomenal laws and attain to safety. 


Dec, 

Sri Ramakrishna brings this point home 
to us very vividly in the following saying 
of his : Vasistha, a great sage who had 
attained to a degree of illumination, was 
observed by Lakshmana as shedding tears 
in grief smitten by the death of his sons, 
and turning to his divine brother, Sri 
Ramachandra, he questioned, “It is indeed 
strange that such a great sage like 
Vasistha is shedding tears in maya at the 
loss of his sons,” whereupon Sri Rama- 
chandra answered, “There is nothing to 
be wondered at in this. He who has 
knowledge, is affected by ignorance also, 
he who has good is overcome by evil also ; 
therefore, my brother, to reach perfection, 
go beyond both knowledge and ignorance, 
good and evil.” 


It is indeed a very dizzy height to attain 
to this pinnacle of spiritual perfection, 
and very few can expect to reach this 
height in a lifetime. But it is well to put 
ourselves in mind of the ultimate goal, the 
real haven of safety, otherwise we are 
liable to victimise ourselves by self-delusion 
and ideas of fancied safety. In the course 
of our religious life we attain to a good 
deal of control over our indriyas (sense- 
organs and nerve-centres) and feel able to 
control our motives and inner forces from 
within; we may not feel any strong evil 
promptings likely to draw us out. But yet 
there is no safety. We are still under the 
gums, under the sway of phenomenal 
laws, which bring about the alternate play 
of good and evil, virtue and vice, however 
great the interval between the two phases. 
We are now under the influence of good 
tendencies, as formerly we were under bad, 
we have not gone beyond the laws of 
nature, we have not attained to freedom 
and self-mastery yet by trampling nature’s 
laws under our feet.. In the very good 
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tendencies there lurks the power of the 
evil, for they are two sisters, the two con- 
joint phases of nature’s laws. 

We read in the lives of saints and pro- 
phets of a state of realisation, which 
illustrates the attainment of this unity 
beyond duality, of a religious mood in 
which all the apparent duality is oblitera- 
ted, a state of emotion so levelling and uni- 
fying, that all the values of life are en- 
gulfed in the vision of unity; the hand of 
the Lord is seen present in life, and 
equally so in the direst death ; in pain and 
pleasure, in virtue and vice, in sin as in 
holiness, in good and in evil. Which to 
accept and which to avoid, is then the 
question that rises involuntarily to the 
lips. Then the eyes lose the power of see- 
ing evil, and the mind loses the power of 
thinking evil. Swami Vivekananda thus 
speaks of his Master, “I myself have seen 
this man standing before those women 
whom society would not touch, falling at 
their feet, bathed in tears, saying, ‘Mother, 
in one form Thou art in the street and in 
another form Thou art the Universe. 1 


salute Thee, Mother, I safute Thee. ’ Think 
of the blessedness of that life, when every 
woman face becomes transfigured, and 
only the face of the Divine Mother, the 
' Blissful One, the Protectress of the human 
race, shines upon it !” This is what we 
want. Swami Vivekananda also speaks in 
the same strain : “The whole world wor- 
ships ease and few dare to worship that 
which is painful. To rise above both is 
the idea of freedom. Unless man passes 
through this gate he cannot be free. We 
must learn how to worship and love Him 
in the thunderbolt, in shame, in sorrow, 
and in sin. All the world has ever been 
preaching the God of virtue, I preach a 
God of virtue and of sin in one. Take 
Him if you dare, — that is the one way to 
salvation, then alone will come to us the 
Truth ultimate which comes from the idea 
of Oneness. . . . Until we see nothing 

in the world but the Lord and the Lord 
Himself. All these evils will beset and we 
will make these distinctions, because it is 
only in the Lord, in the Spirit that we are 
one, and until we see God everywhere this 
unity will not exist for us.” 


HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF INDIA- 
( An unpublished writing of the Swami Vivekananda. ) 


Om Tat Sat. 

Om Namo Bhagavate Ramakrishnaya. 

u real tre !— Existence cannot be produced 

by non-existence. 

M ON-EXISTENCE can never be the 
cause of what exists. Something 
cannot come out of nothing. That the 
law of causation is omnipotent and knows 
gp time or place when it did not exist, 


is a doctrine as old as the Aryan race,’ 
sung by their ancient poet -seers, formula- 
ted by their philosophers, and made the 
corner-stone upon which the Hindu man 
even of to-day builds his whole scheme 
of life. 

There was an inquisitiveness in the race 
to start with, which very soon developed 
into bold analysis, and though in the first 
attempt the work turned out might be 
like the attempts, of the future master; 
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sculptor with shaky hands, it very soon 
gave way to strict science, bold attempts 
and startling results. 

Its boldness made them search every 
brick of their sacrificial altars; scan, 
cement and pulverise every word of their 
scriptures ; arrange , re-arrange , doubt , 
deny or explain the ceremonies; turned 
their gods inside out, and assigned only a 
secondary place to their omnipotent, omni- 
scient, omnipresent Creator of the universe, 
their ancestral Father-in-heaven ; or threw 
Him altogether overboard as useless, and 
started a world-religion without Him with 
even now the largest following of any. It 
evolved the science of geometry from the 
arrangements of bricks to build various 
altars, and startled the world with astro- 
nomical knowledge that arose from the 
attempts to accurately time their worship 
and oblations. It made their contribution 
to the science of mathematics the largest 
of any race ancient or modern, and their 
knowledge of chemistry, of metallic com- 
pounds in medicine, their scale of musical 
notes, their invention of the bow-instru- 
ments of great service in the building of 
modern European civilisation. It led them 
to invent the science of building up the 
child mind through shining fables, which 
every child in every civilised country learns 
in a nursery or a school and carries an 
impress through life. 

Behind and before this analytical keen- 
ness, covering it as in a velvet sheath, was 
the other great mental peculiarity of the 
race — poetic insight. Their religion, their 
philosophy, their history, their ethics, 
their politics were all inlaid in a flower-bed 
of poetic imageries — the miracle of langu- 
age which they call Sanskrit, or perfected, 
lending itself to expressing and manipulat- 
ing tjbuem better than *ny other tongue. 
k The aid of melodious numbers was invoked 


even to express the hard facts of mathe- 
matics. 

This analytical power and the boldness 
of poetical visions which urged it onward 
are the two great internal causes in the 
make-up of the Hindu race. They to- 
gether formed as it were the keynote to 
the national character. This combination 
is what is always making the race press 
onwards beyond the senses — the secret of 
those speculations which arc like the steel 
blades they used to manufacture — cutting 
through bars of iron, yet pliable enough 
to be easily bent into a circle. 

They wrought poetry in silver and gold; 
the symphony of jewels, the maze of 
marble wonders, the music of colours, the 
fine fabrics which belong more to the fairy- 
land of dreams than to the real — have back 
of them thousands of years of working of 
this national trait. 

Arts and sciences, even the realities of 
domestic life, are covered with a mass* of 
poetical conceptions and pressed forward, 
till the sensuous touches the super- 
sensuous, and the real gets the rose-hue of 
the unreal. 

The earliest glimpses we have of this 
race shows them already in the possession 
of this characteristic, as ail instrument of 
some use in their bands. Many forms of 
religion and society must have been left 
behind in the onward march, before we 
find them as depicted in the scriptures, the 
Vedas. 

An organised Pantheon, elaborate cere- 
monials, divisions of society into heredi- 
tary classes necessitated by a variety of 
occupations, a great many necessaries, and 
a good many luxuries of life are already 
time. 

Most modern scholars are agreed that 
surroundings as to climate and conditions 
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purely Indian were not yet working on 
the race. 

"Onward through several centuries, we 
come to a multitude surrounded by snows 
of the Himalayas on the North and the 
heat of the South. — Vast plains, intermin- 
able forests, through which mighty rivers 
roll their tides. We catch a glimpse of 
different races — Dravidians, Tartars, and 
Aboriginals pouring in their quota of blood, 
of speech, of manners and religions — and 
at last a great nation emerges to our view, 
still keeping the type of the Aryan; 
stronger, broader, and more organised by 
the assimilation. 

We find the central assimilative core 
giving its type and character to the whole 
mass, clinging on with great pride to its 
name of “Aryan,” and though willing to 
give other races the benefits of its civilisa- 
tion, it was by no means willing to admit 
them within the “Aryan” pale. 

The Indian climate again gave a higher 
j direction to the genius of the race. In a 
/ land where nature was propitious and 
yielded easy victories, the national mind 
.started to grapple and conquer the higher 
problems of life in the field of thought. 
Naturally the thinker, the priest, became 
the highest class in the Indian society, and 
not the man of the sword. The priests 
again, even at that dawn of history put 
most of their energy in elaborating rituals; 
and when the nation began to find the 
load of ceremonies and lifeless rituals too 
heavy, — came the first philosophical specu- 
lations, and the royal race was the first to 
break through the maze of killing rituals. 

On the one hand, the majority of the 
priests impelled by economical considera- 
tions were bound to defend that form of 
religion which made their existence a 
necessity of society and assigned them the 
* highest* place in the scale of caste; on the 
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other hand, the king-caste, whose strong 
right hand guarded and guided the nation 
and who now found themselves as leaders 
in the higher thoughts also, were loath to 
give up the first place to men who only 
knew how to conduct a ceremonial. 
There were then others, recruited from 
both the priests and king-castes, who ridi- 
culed equally the ritualists and philoso- 
phers, declared spiritualism as fraud and 
priestcraft, and upheld the attainment of 
material comforts as the highest goal of 
life. The people tired of ceremonials and 
wondering at the philosophers joined in 
masses the materialists. This was the 
beginning of that caste question and that 
triangular fight in India between cere* 
monials, philosophy and materialism which 
has come down unsolved to our own days. 

The first solution of the difficulty at- 
tempted was by applying the eclecticism 
which from the earliest days had taught 
them to see in differences the same truth 
in various garbs. The great leader of this 
school, Krishna himself — of royal race — 
and his sermon, the Oita, have after 
various vicissitudes brought about by the 
upheavals of the Jains, the Buddhists and 
other sects, fairly established themselves 
as the “Prophet” of India and the truest 
philosophy of life. The tension though 
toned for the time did not satisfy the 
social wants which were among the causes 
— the claim of the king- race to stand first 
in the scale of caste and the popular in- 
tolerance of priestly privilege. Krishna had 
opened the gates of spiritual knowledge 
and attainment to all irrespective of sex or 
caste, but he left undisturbed the same 
problem on the social side. This again 
has come down to our own days, inspite 
of the gigantic struggle of the Buddhists, 
Vaishnavas etc. to attain to social equality 
for all. 
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:} f Mc^cf^vfttdpt^adtnits spiritual equality 
aUrsotUsi-^Bftt strictly keeps the social 
difference. ~ * * 

* Thus we, find the struggle renewed all 
glong the line in the seventh century be- 
% fore the Christian era and finally in the 
sixth, overwhelming the ancient order of 
things under Sakya Muni, the Buddha. In 
their reaction against the privileged 
priesthood they swept off almost every bit 
of the old ritual of the Vedas, subordinated 
the gods of the Vedas to the position of 
servants to their own human saints and 
declared the 4 ‘Creator and Supreme Ruler” 
as an invention of priestcraft and super- 
stition. 

But the aim of Buddhism was reform 
against ceremonials requiring offerings of 
animals, against hereditary caste, exclu- 
sive priesthood and against belief in perma- 
nent souls. It never attempted to destroy 
the Vedic religion, or overturn the 
social order. It introdued a vigorous 
method, by organising a class of Saiinya- 
sins into a strong monastic brotherhood, 


and the Brahmavadiiiis into a body of 
nuns, — by introducing images of saints in 
the place of altar-fires. 

It is probable that the reformers had 
for centuries the majority of the Indian 
people with them. The older forces were 
never entirely pacified but they underwent 
a good deal of modification during the 
centuries of Buddhistic supremacy. 

In ancient India the centres of national 
life were always the intellectual and spir- 
itual and not political. Of old, as now, 
political ?and social power has been 
always subordinated to spiritual and in- 
tellectual. The outburst of national life 
was round colleges of sages and spiritual 
teachers. We thus find the Samities of 
the Panchalas, of the Kashvas (Benares) , 
the Mailhilas standing out as great centres 
of spiritual culture and philosophy, eveu 
iu the Upaiiishads. Again these centres 
in turn became the focus of political 
ambition of the various divisions of the 
Aryans. 

(To be continued) . 


ElMSTLES OF SWAMI V I VEK A N A N D A. 
( Translated from /Bengali. ) 
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Cjo K. T. Sturdy Ksq., 
High View, &c. 

. . 1895 . 

Beloved Akhapdananda, 

I am glad to go through the contents of 
your letter. Your idea is grand but our 
nation is totally lacking in the faculty of 
organisation. It is this one drawback which 
produces all sorts of evil. We are altogether 
averse to making a common cause for any- 
thing. The first requisite for organisation is 
obedience. I do a little bit of work when I 
feel so disposed, and then let it go to the 


dogs, — this kind of work is of no avail. We 
must have plodding industry and persever- 
ance. Keep a regular correspondence, 1 mean, 
make it a point to write to me every month, 
or twice a month, what work you are doing, 
and what lias been its outcome. We want 
here ( in England ) a Sannyasin well versed , 
in English and Sanskrit. I shall soon go to 
America again, and be is to work here in 
my absence. Except S — and R— I find 
no one else for this task. I have sent money 
to S-r* and written to him to start at once. 

I have requested Rajaji that his Bombay 
agent may help S-* iu embarking. 1 forgot 
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to write, — but if you can take tjie trouble 
to do it, please send through S — a bag of 
w1tng> gratn, and arhar ddl > also little of the 
spice called methi. Please convey my love 
to Pandit Narayan Das, Mr. Sankar Lai, 
Ojhaji, Doctor, and all Do you think you 
can get the medicine for G — '$ eyes here ? — 
Everywhere you find patent medicines, 
which are all humbug. Please give my 
blessings to him and to the other boys. J — 
has founded a certain society at Meerut and 
wants to work conjointly with us. By the 
bye, he has got a certain paper too ; send 
K — there, and let him start a Meerut centre, 
if he can, and try that the paper may be in 
Hindi. I shall help a little now and then. 
I shall send some money when K — goes to 
Meerut and reports to me exactly as matters 
stand. Try to open a centre at Ajmere. * 0 
Pandit Agnihotri has started some Society 


m 

at Saharan pur. They wrote f to me a letter. 
Please keep correspondence with them. Livfe 
on friendly terms with all Work ! Work 1 
Go on opening centres in this way. We 
have them already in Calcutta and Madras, 
and it will be excellent if you can start new 
ones at Meerut and Ajmere. Go on slowly 
starting centres at different places like that. 
Here all my letters etc. are to be addressed 
to C/o E. T. Sturdy Esq., High View, Caver- 
sham, Reading, England, and those for 
America, C/o Miss Phillips, 19 W. 38 Street, 
New York. By degrees we must spread the 
world over. The first thing needed is obe- 
dience. You must be ready to plunge into * 
fire — then will work be done. * * Form 

societies like that at different villages in Raj- 
putana. There you have a hint. 

Yours affectionately, 

V ivekananda. 


THli STORY OF JliSUS' BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD/ 


I visited the holy city of Benares for 
GIT; the first time, J met. just before entering 
the city, a Hindu family. A young mother 
was riding a donkey and close to her breast she 
held a tiny baby. And alongside the happy mother 
walked an elderly man, staff in hand. And, oh, 
the happy expression on the man s face * 

It was a typical Eastern picture. The little 
family had gone to worship God in Benares. Per- 
haps it was in obedience to a vow, that the happy 
couple had undertaken the long pilgrimage, to lay 
sit the feet of Viswanath, the Lord of the Universe, 
their humble offering in token of their gratitude 
for the birth of a son. 

And to my mind came the story of the holy 
family, Joseph and Maiy, how they had journeyed 
to Bethlehem and how Mary gave birth to the 
divine child Jesus in surroundings so similar to 
those which the young mother must have met at 
Benares^ For the Dharmasalas or resthouses in 
India are identical in appearance and accommoda- 
tion with the Khans or caravansaries in Syrian 

* Culled from different spares*, 


villages. The Khan is a low structure, built of 
rough stones, a single story high. The floor, 
sometimes paved, sometimes of mud is raised a 
foot or so above the ground. There are a series 
of small rooms under one roof with no front wall 
to them. There is no furniture. The traveller 
brings his blanket and sits on it cross-legged and 
lies down on it a* night. He must cook his own 
food and draw his own water. Often these places 
are overcrowded with travellers and one may bn 
thankful if he secures space enough to stretch him- 
self during the night. 

In Palestine it not unfrequently happens that 
back of the Khan, but opening unto it, is a room, 
where the animals are housed. Such seems ta 
have been the case in the little town of Bethlehem. 
In such a stable, among the hay and straw spread 
for the animals, Jesus' parents weary with their 
day’s journey, passed the night, for when they 
came to Bethlehem,— whither the law bad called 
them to register their names, — “ there was no room 
for them in the inn.” In these humble surround- 
ings the baby Jesus was born. 
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Now it happened that not far from Bethlehem, 
which is surrounded by fields, “ there were 
shepherds keeping watch/dver their flock by night, 
when, lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them 
and the glory of the Lord came upon them and the 
glory of the Lord shone round about them.” And 
to their happy ears were uttered the good tidings 
of great joy, that unto them was born that day in 
the city of David, a Saviour, which was Christ the 
Lord. “ And suddenly there was with the angel 
a multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying: Glory to God in the highest and on earth 
peace among men and good will.” 

The shepherds, recovered from their first sur- 
prise said : “ Come, let us go unto Bethlehem and 
see the thing which has come to pass, which the 
Lord made known to us.” 

They went up the terraced hill over the moonlit 
path, until they reached the summit on which the 
little town of Bethlehem is built. And there they 
found Mary and Joseph and the babe lying in the 
manger. 

What they saw was a peasant of Galilee, already 
beyond the prime of life and a young mother with 
an infant child, whom, since there was none to 
help her, her own hands had wrapped in swaddling 
clothes. That is all that the gospel tells us. But 
who shall say what glories might not have been 
witnessed by the eye of faith of the simple 
shepherds? For an ancient narrator tells us that at 
the awful moment of the nativity, the pole of 
heaven stood motionless. And the birds were still 
and the faces of all creatures were looking up. 
And elsewhere we are told that the childbirth was 
painless, that the ox and the ass kneeled down lo 
worship Christ in the manger, that immediately 
after his birth, Jesus told his mother that he was 
the son of God and that the radiation of light from 
the manger-cradle illumined the place till the 
bystanders were forced to shade their eyes from the 
heavenly splendour. 

Were the narrators of these wonder-events per- 
haps acquainted with the birth-stories of other 
Sons of God ? Certain it is that there is a great 
similarity between all these stories. Of Lord 
Krishna it is written that he was born in a prison, 
under danger of being killed by the tyrant king 
Kansa. And we are toi l that immediately after 
Sri Krishna w as bom the whole place was illumined 
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by a celestial light which emanated from the body 
of the new-born Saviour. Then angels appeared in 
the cell singing praises of Krishna and his holy 
mother and the angels bowed down at his feet and 
called him God and worshipped him with flowers, 
while celestial music filled the air. And the seven 
gates of the prison opened mysteriously and the 
father escaped with the child. 

And of the nativity of Buddha we read how the 
tree bent down to make a bower about Queen 
Maya and the earth pul forth a thousand sudden 
flowers to spread a couch, while ready for the bath, 
the rock hard by gave out a limpid stream of 
crystal flow. And how among the strangers came 
a grey-haired saint, Asila, one whose ears long 
closed to earthly things caught heavenly sounds 
and heard the Dcvas singing songs at Buddha’s 
birth. And after touching eight times the dust, he 
spoke : O Babe ! I worship thee ! Thou art He ! 
Thou art the Buddh and thou wilt preach the law 
and save all flesh who learn the law. 

And so it is said of the great prophet Zoroaster 
that angels came to worship and that his birth was 
heralded by a star and other signs and omens. 

How long the Virgin mother Mary and her 
holy child Jesus, stayed in the Khan, we cannot 
tell. But probably it was not long, as the early 
removal of the mother and the child to some more 
appropriate resting-place, is quite likely. How- 
ever we are told that on the fortieth day after the 
nativity, the mother presented herself with her 
Babe for their purification in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. 

It was on this occasion that the infant Jesus was 
recognised as the Saviour of mankind by a just and 
devout Israelite endowed with the gift of prophecy. 
And it was revealed to this holy man that he 
could not see death until he had seen the Messiah. 
And the Spirit led him into the Temple and when 
he saw the babe Jesus, he took him up in his 
arms and blessed God and said : “ Lord, now 
lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen the Saviour.” And blessing the 
parents he departed from the Temple. In the 
Arabic gospel it is said that Simeon recognised 
Jesus because he saw him shining like a pillar of 
light in his mother’s arms. 

Now it happened, when Jesus was born at 
Bethlehem that there came wise men from the 
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East. Who they were we do not know. There 
is nothing but a mass of confused tradition to 
throw any light on their rank, their country, or 
their names. Whether they were Arabian kings or 
oriental scholars or astrologers, we know not. But 
St. Matthew tells us that the motive of their journey 
was to discover the Saviour whose birth had been 
indicated by a strange star. They first went to 
Jerusalem expecting to find the child there. And 
it came to pass that Herod the cruel tyrant-king 
heard of their arrival. He learned that they had 
come to worship a child which was to become 
king of the Jews, for so Jesus was called by the 
prophets. But this was meant in a spiritual sense 
and not in a worldly sense as was then generally 
believed. And Herod, a mere usurper of the 
throne, became frightened at the news. He sum- 
moned to his palace the leading priests of the Jews 
to enquire of them where this future king was to 
be born, lie received the reply that Bethlehem 
was the town mentioned by the ancient prophets. 
Then Herod at once decided to kill the child if it 
could be found. But he concealed his evil in- 
tention and sent the wise men to Bethlehem, bid- 
ding them to let him know as soon as they had 
found the child. For — so the crafty king told 
them — he wanted to come and offer his homage 
to the child. 

And so the wise men departed. “ And lo, the 
star which they saw in the East, went before them, 
till it came and stood over the place where Jesus 
was.” And they rejoiced finding the child and 
they fell down worshipping him. And they opened 
their treasures and presented unto him gifts worthy 
of a king. 

When they had offered their gifts, the wise men 
would naturally have returned to Herod to bring 
^bim the good news. But they were warned of God 
In a dream that they should not return to Herod, 
to they returned to their own land by another way. 

We may well suppose that the wise men had 
told the parents of Jesus about their dream. And 
when they departed — so it is written — behold the 
angel of the Lord appeared to Joseph in a dream 
8&ying : Arise and take the young child and his 
mother and flee into Egypt and be thou there until 
I bring thee word, for Herod will seek the young 
child to destroy him. 

Egypt was the natural place of refuge, for there 
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they were beyond the reach of Herod’s jurisdiction. 
And so the holy family fled by night from Bethle- 
hem to Egypt and later returned to their native 
home of Nazareth when Joseph had again been 
assured by a dream that it would be safe to go back. 

Legends tell us how on the way back to Nazareth 
the lions and leopards came to the child but left 
it unharmed. And roses blossomed wherever his 
little footsteps trod, the palm-trees at his bidding 
bent down to give their dates and robbers over- 
awed by the majesty of the child, fled away. The 
Bible neither tells us where the holy family abode 
in Egypt, nor how long their exile continued. But 
legend again tells us that they remained in Egypt 
two years and that they lived a few miles north- 
cast of Cairo, where a fountain was long shown of 
which the boy Jesus had made the water fresh and 
an old sycamore tree under which they had rested. 

The flight into Egypt led to a very memorable 
event. Seeing that the wise men had not returned 
to him, Herod became furious. He had now no 
means of identifying the royal infant. But he 
knew that Jesus whom he regarded as his future 
rival, was yet an infant at the breast. . And as 
Eastern mothers usually suckle their children for 
two years, he issued the fell mandate to slay all the 
children of Bethlehem and its neighbourhood from 
two years old and under. 

Nazaveth lies on the slopes of steep and lofty 
hills. And its houses built of limestone, bowered 
in vines, palms and olive trees make a bright 
picture, to which the richness of the surrounding 
country adds its charm. And in this lovely country 
Jesus spent nearly thirty years of his mortal life. 
About his manner of life during these thirty years 
the gospels are silent. They only tell us that 
“Jesus grew up in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man.” 

Jesus was one of a large family of boys and 
girls whose parents belonged to the working-class, 
the father being a carpenter. 

Quiet and simple and humble was the outward 
life of the family. The children of Nazareth are 
dressed in many-coloured garments. And those 
who have watched their noisy and merry games 
and heard their ringing laughter as they play be- 
side the fountain, may perhaps form some concep- 
tion of how Jesus looked and played when he too 
was a child. 
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Mary, like others of her rank, would spin and 
cook food and evening by evening visit the fountain 
with her pitcher carried on her head. Jesus would 
play and learn and help his parents in their daily 
tasks and visit the synagogue on the Sabbath day. 
And perhaps he would often hide himself in some 
secluded spot and fold his little hands and pray 
to God. 

Joseph instructed the boy in the law and 
beyond this and learning to read and write, the 
book knowledge of Jesus did not go. 

Now it was the custom of the parent of the 
Lord to visit Jerusalem every year at the feast of 
the Passover. And now Jesus being twelve years 
of age they took the boy with them. It was per- 
haps the first break in the still, secluded life, his 
first glimpse into the great outer world. 

Nazareth lies from Jerusalem at a distance of 
about eighty miles. The number who flocked to 
the Passover might be counted by tens of thousands. 
They were far more than the city could accommo- 
date. And the vast number of pilgrims would 
rear for themselves little booths of mat and wicker- 
work, which provided them with a sufficient 
shelter for all their wants. The feast lasted for a 
week, — a week of great happiness and strong 
religious emotions. And after the feast, the vast 
caravan would clear away their temporary dwelling 
places and start on their homeward journey. 

The road was enlivened by song and music and 
the pilgrims would pause to refresh themselves 
with dates and melons and water from springs and 
running streams. The veiled women and the 
stately old men were generally mounted, while the 
young people with long sticks in their hands, led 
along by a string their beasts of burden. The 
boys and children would walk and play by the side 
of their parents, and sometimes, when tired, get 
a lift on horse or mule. Among such a sea of 
human beings, how easy would it be to lose one 
young boy I 

Jesus, probably absorbed in the rush of new and 
elevating emotions, had lost his parents and “ he 
tarried behind in Jerusalem.” A day elapsed be- 
fore the parents discovered their loss. They 
probably thought that the boy was with some other 
group of friends or relatives. But when evening 
came and the caravan halted for the night’s rest, 
they learned the bitter fact that Jesus was missing 


from the band of returning pilgrims. So the next 
day in alarm and anxiety they retraced their steps 
to Jerusalem. 

Neither on that day nor during the night, nor 
throughout a considerable part of the third day, 
did they discover him, till at last they found Jesus 
in the Temple, sitting in the midst of the doctors, 
both hearing them and asking them questions. 
And all that heard him were astonished at his 
understanding and answers. He was there, an 
eager-hearted and gifted boy, whose enthusiasm 
kindled their admiration. They were all charmed 
with the pure and noble-hearted boy. 

Here then, seated at the feet of the teachers, 
Joseph and Mary found their divine son. They 
were awe-struck to find him, calm and happy, in 
so august a gathering. But Mary ventures to 
address him in the language of tender reproach : 

“ My child, why dost thou treat us thus ? See, thy 
father and I were seeking thee with aching hearts.'* 
And then follows his innocent and simple answer: 
u Why is it that ye were seeking me ? Did ye not 
know that I must be in my Father’s house ?” 

These are the first recorded words of Jesus, 

The temple was visited several times every day 
during the feast and it seems rather strange 
that Joseph did not go there first when searching 
for his pious son. And Jesus’ answer is not so un- 
natural from such a spiritual boy. Still, we read : 
“And they understood not the saying which bt 
spoke unto them.” 

However that may be, Jesus followed his 
parents to Nazareth and “ was subject unto them. 
And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in 
favour with God and man.” 

These few closing words comprise all that we 
are told about Jesus from his twelfth year till he 
had long entered upon manhood. Here thus ends^ 
the story of Jesus’ childhood. 

The boy Jesus must have had his little troubles, 
his little fights and quarrels perhaps, as every boy 
has, brought up in a large family. His abundant 
vitality must have led him into little mischievous 
acts perhaps, for holy children are often naughty 
children. But these little outbursts of childish 
energy did not make Jesus any the less dear to the 
heart of his mother and friends, nor of the devotees. 

Of Sri Krishna we are told that in his childhood*' 
he played many a naughty prank. But the devotees 
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love the diild even in his naughtiness. So a 
Hindu saint tells us how the little Gopal, as Sri 
Krishna was called, once went into the dairy to eat 
the fresh butter. He is discovered and the dairy 
woman says: “Who are you, child ?” “Well, 
lady, do not you know me ? Iam Gopal.” “ But 
what are you doing in my dairy, you naughty 
child ? ” “ Oh, I thought it was my home, lady.” 
" But why do I find your hand in the buttercup ? ' ’ 
“ Oh, lady, do not be offended. I am searching 
for a missing calf.” And the poet sings : “ Oh, may 
that naughty boy who so readily answered the 
shepherd's wife, enter into our hearts 1” 

And then the boy comes home one day and 
he cries : “ Oh, mother, please give me the cup.” 
“What for, my child?” “To drink milk, mother.” 
“ But, my boy, there is no milk now, wait till 
evening, when the cows come home.” “ When 
will that be, mother ? ” “ When the darkness sets 
in, my darling.” Then Gopal closes his eyes and 
says : “ Mother, now it is dark, please give me the 
milk.” And the devotee sings: “Oh, may the 
beautiful form of that sweet and clever bov. the 


lovely shepherd boy who dwells in the heart of 
saints in meditation, the charming Gopal who 
played with the shepherd-lasses, fulfil our desires ! 
Oh sweet child, grant me your sight, show me your 
lovely face.” And many a Hindu saint in deep 
meditation has had a vision of the iovely child 
Gopal. And we have heard of Roman Catholic 
saints who have been blessed with a vision of the 
holy child Jesus. 

“In whatever form the devotee longs to see 
Me,” says Sri Krishna, “in that very form I ap- 
pear before him.” Blessed are such visions, 
blessed is the devout heart that enters into such 
close communion with God. Blessed be the child 
Jesus, blessed be the Lord in whatever form He 
reveals Himself to His children. 

We bow down before all great Incarnations. 
And we pray with the divine boy Prahlad : “ Oh, 
Lord, the intense love that man has for worldly 
objects, may we have that same love for Thee and 
Thee alone ; and that only for Thine own sake 1” 

(iuurnASA, 
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UCH were the early days of the Vedanta 
movement in New York. Simplicity and 
earnestness was the predominating note in 
those days. The Society had rented a house in 
one of the modest quarters of the city. Here the 
Swami Abhedananda lived, here he met his students 
and held his classes. The parlour being rather 
small, a hall was rented for his Sunday lectures. 
The audiences gradually increased in number and 
one after the other, large halls were necessary. 

The Sunday lectures appeared in print and these, 
together with the different publications on Vedanta, 
were offered for sale at the hall and at the Vedanta 
headquarters. 

The Swami became popular and his work in- 
creased. He was a very busy man, lecturing, 
holding classes, giving private instructions and 
writing books on Vedanta. The Society flourished, 
the intellectual world was attracted. The Swami 
W&9 invited to speak before University assemblies 


and to address different clubs and societies. What 
had begun in a private, unostentatious manner, 
developed into a public movement. The Society 
was reorganised and the headquarters removed to 
a belter section of the city. Different classes of 
students enlisted as members, and the Vedanta 
Society became a busy centre. 

The change was natural, inevitable. Nothing 
remains stationary in life, it is growth or decay. 
But the old students did not like the change so 
much. They preferred the quiet simplicity of 
early days. This also was natural. They had 
experienced the benefit of small, more intimate 
gatherings at some student's home where every one 
knew each other. There was a close bond between 
these few students and their teacher. And with 
larger classes and many strangers dropping in, the 
atmosphere changed. Perhaps it was not quite 
reasonable to expect that things would go on 
exactly on tht old footing. Anyhow the Swami fell 
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that he was called to reach out beyond his little 
circle, that his message had to go forth to all 
quarters, that the success of his work necessitated 
his meeting with the intellectual and well-to-do 
people Of New York; that Vedanta was not for the 
few, but for the many. 

It was at this stage of the Vedanta movement 
that the Swami Turiyananda appeared on the scene. 
He had just come from India via England with the 
Swami Vivekanatula who was then the guest of 
Mr. Leggett, the president of the society, at his 
country home. 

“ Fresh from India,’* was in itself a recommen- 
dation in the sight of the old students. We do not 
want a westernised Swami ; business and lecturing 
we have enough in America ; we want a simple, 
meditative man,— -was their attitude. 

Right or wrong, this was the state of affairs. 
Swami Abhedananda, always strong and positive, 
followed his own counsel. He wanted to spread 
Vedanta, he had to follow his own plan. And he 
flourished. He became a very fine speaker. He 
enriched the" Vedanta literature with a goodly num- 
ber of his productions. He was called to other 
cities to lecture. He was loved, admired and 
applauded wherever he went. 

The Swami Turiyananda was deputed by 
Swamiji to assist Swami Abhedananda in the New 
York work. This he did in his own quiet way. 
He took charge of the meditation class, conducted 
the children's class and gave short talks to the 
students. And during the absence of the Swami 
Abhedananda he lectured at the Vedanta head- 
quarters. Many of the old students rallied around 
him, he got a little following of his own. 

“ Fresh from India,” was a fit term for the Swami. 
The Indian atmosphere still seemed to hover 
about him. He was far from being Americanised. 
He represented India as the old students pictured 
her,— 'the land of simplicity, of meditation and of 
spirituality. Gentle, cheerful, meditative, little 
concerned about the things of this world, he made 
a deep impression on the minds of those who took 
Vedanta most seriously, — not as a philosophy to 
satisfy the intellect alone, but also as a practical 
guidance in their spiritual life. 

And so we had two Swamis.of different tempera- 
ment, attracting the different students. / 

With the coming of Swami Turiyananda the 


work that was spreading out became also intensi- 
fied, for in him the fire of spirituality was always 
burning, ready to flame up at the least occasion. 
It was my good fortune for several years to be 
closely associated with him. What had been 
implanted in me by the loving care of the Swami 
Abhedananda, was now protected and nourished by 
the new Swami. Swami Abhedananda went ahead, 
ploughed new fields, planted new seeds. Swami 
Turiyananda took charge of the growing plants. But 
be it understood, the Swami Abhedananda kept a 
loving, watchful eye over his old students. If he 
could not give them the time and attention of 
former days, he never forgot them or ceased to love 
them. And it was perhaps during these very days 
that I saw in him the most unmistakable marks of 
a tender, loving heart. 

I have related my first meeting with the Swami 
Abhedananda, let me now put down my meeting 
with and impressions of the Swami Turiyananda. 

The news then had reached the Society that a 
new Swami was coming from India. We were 
anxiously expecting him. We are always greedy, 
it seems, for something new, a change, some 
excitement. We were on the tiptoe of expectation, 
an expectation that was not to be disappointed. 
The Swami was to be with us on a certain date. 
As usual, 1 went to the Vedanta Society after my 
work of the day was over. And that evening my 
first question was, almost before I entered the 
room, Has the new Swami come? A few of the 
members were there. Some were busy with So- 
ciety work, others were talking together. 

Adjoining the parlour was another room. It was 
kept dark except on evenings when there was a 
meeting. “ Yes,” was the reply, '‘the Swami has 
come, he is in the other room.” I peeped in and 
there in the dark I saw the Swatni alone, meditat- 
ing. I thought this rather extraordinary. But not 
wishing to disturb him I withdrew into the parlour 
and joined my fellow students. Some had dropped 
in just for a moment and were leaving again. Only 
three of us remained. The two who stayed with 
me had met' the Swami earlier in the evening. At 
last the Swami emerged from the darkness and 
joined us. 

In appearance the Swami Turiyananda was 
quite a contrast to Swami Abhedananda. He was 
of shorter stature and his features were less classical. 
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But his manner was winning. His face was 
bright and open, as we find it in youths. He was 
probably a few years older than Swami Abheda- 
namia. The latter also looked young for his years. 
He looked like a young, dashing college graduate. 
The Swami Turiyananda’« face was like that of a 
happy, intelligent, thoughtful youth ; at times very 
much so. In fact, as later 1 observed, his ex- 
pression of face was subject to moods, more 
markedly than I have ever noticed in any human 
face. Sometimes his face indicated tremendous 
strength and an indomitable will-power, at other 
times remoteness as if his mind was withdrawn 
from the external world, sometimes he looked the 
picture of humility and again his face would be 
like that of a child, innocence and purity written in 
every line. 

The Swami entered the ruorn smiling. I was 
introduced to him. His manner was easy and I 
felt as if 1 was meeting with an old friend. “Oh, 
you have come,” he said, “I have heard about 
you.” I told the Swami how glad we all were to 
have him with us. “You see, Swami, we love 
India and every one and everything that comes 
front that holy land." 

The Swami smiled. “That is good,” he said, 
“ and though I have not been in thiscountiy long,' 1 
( he had been some time with Swamiji at Mr. 
Leggett’s country home after coming from England) 
“though I have not been in this country long, I feel 
quite at home here. It is not as strange as I 
thought it would be. Human nature, I see, is the 
same everywhere. I feel as if I have come amongst 
friends.” 

“ And so you have, Swami,” I replied. Again 
he smiled. “ Good ! good ! ” he said. “ Yes, you 
are all Mother's children and I know that you love 
India.” Then we exchanged a few personal 
questions. “ Did you have a pleasant sea voyage, 
have you been sea-sick, how is your health in this 
country V " etc. The Swami asked me about my 
age and occupation, etc. Then he said : “ See 
here, Mr. K. knows a little Sanskrit." “Yes, 
Swami,” I replied, “ he is so clever. I am afraid 
you will be disgusted with me. I do not know even 
the Sanskrit alphabet.” 

“ Oh, never mind,” he said, “ what shall you do 
with Sanskrit ? It takes a lifetime to master it, 
you can use your time better. Be Mother’s child 


and think always of Her. But Mi. K., I see, is a 
very good man, he is past middle age and yet. he 
is not married. Is not that excellent ? ” 

“Yes, Swami, he is one of the old students, he 
is our best friend and he knows Swamiji.” 

“ Oh, I am so glad. You will also know Swamiji, 
in time.” 

“ Swami.” T said, “ did Mr. K. repeal Sanskrit 
Slokas to you ? ” 

“ No, lie only told me that he was studying a 
little Sanskrit.” 

“ Oh, Mr. K.,” I said. “ do give us some of your 
Slokas. Swami will be so glad to hear them." 
Mr. K. did not require much urging as well I 
knew and at once he began : Vasansi jirnani yatha 
vihaya etc. As a man casting off worn-out gar- 
ments takes new ones, so the dweller in the body, 
casting off worn-out bodies enteieth into others 
that are new.” 

“ Ah, ah ! how nice! Go on Mr. K. it is excel- 
lent,’'' said the Swami. Mr. K. beamed all over; 
he was so pleased that the Swann liked the Slokas, 
Then the Swami spoke to me and said : “ You are 
also not married, I hear.” 

“ No, Swami, I am a Biahmacharin. Swami 
Abhedananda has now taughL us to look upon all 
women as our mother and I try to do that.” 

“ Yes, yes, the Master taught us that way. That 
is the safest way, go on and remember it. Our 
Master had realised that every woman is the repre- 
sentative of the Divine Mother. He saw the Divine 
Mother in every one, good, bad or indifferent. I 
am so glad. Siva ! Siva ! I have already met with 
so many nice people, both in England and here.” 

“ But, Swami, we are so active and materialistic, 
does not the hurry and bustle of Western life 
annoy you ? 

“ Yes, as a race you are very materialistic, but 
I have met with exceptions. And activity is not 
bad. I like your energy, you are all up and doing, 
I see no idleness anywhere. Only that energy 
should be controlled. It should go Inward also, 
activity in inactivity. But not laziness, mind you. 
But you are a young race, you must enjoy a little. 
We in India do not know how to enjoy life, we 
have forgotten that. You will gradually pay more 
attention to the spiritual side of life and we will 
get a little more material comfort and enjoyment. 
That will come the more East and West meet 
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together. We both have to learn. But India holds 
the highest ideals. The West has not yet appre- 
ciated that. But it is coming. Hari aum tat sat.” 
Then the Swaini began to chant in a very low voice : 
Aum, aum, aum, Hari aum. 

And so we were talking in a free and easy man- 
ner, when our lady friend, who was in charge of 
the rooms, called out : 11 Swaini, do you know what 
time it is ? It is almost midnight. I am going to 
turn out the lights, otherwise you will keep us 
here all night and our friends will be late at their 
offices to-morrow.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said the Swami, “ I forgot all about 
the time, 1 am so happy to be with you all.” 

u Never mind, Swami,” I said, “the office does 
not bc&in till nine o’clock in the morning. There 
•is plenty of time yet. What do you say, Mr. K. ? ” 
/Mr. K. smiled and said : “ I am not in a hurry.” 
But anyliow we took leave of the Swami and we 
told him that we would come back the following 
day. 

We were so happy ! Mr. K. walked home with 
me part of the way. He was a simple, good- 
hearted man. And this evening he was like a boy. 
Well, 1 was as boy-like as he was and we talked 
and talked about the new Swami. I did not get 
much sleep that night. I do not know how Mr. K. 
fared, but the next evening I found him with the 
Swami again when I reached the Vedanta Home. 
And so evening after evening we met with the 
Swami, others joining us at times. We became 
closely and intimately acquainted with him. 

The chant which I have mentioned was an out- 
standing feature with the Swami. Every one 
remarked about it and seemed impressed by it. It 
was new to us and I may be allowed to make a few 
remarks about it. 

This chant was peculiar with the Swami. He 
would keep it up for hours at a time. When he 
was talking he would chant in between. After 
asking a question he would chant while listening to 
the reply. Walking, sitting, talking, in public or 
alone, always that soft, melodious chant went on. 
Sometimes it was rather amusing in our convene 
tional Western life. In a crowded street car, the 
Swami unconcerned about his surroundings would 
sit softly chanting, to the surprise and wonderment 
of the other passengers. But the Swami seemed 
quite unconscious of, that. Often. I noticed the 


passengers look at each other smiling, Of course 
there was not the least ofTence. Only it seemed to 
amuse* them rn this brown-faced stranger. 

Before and after our meditations the chant would* 
come in full strength. It was not only beautiful, 
it was also helpful, especially before meditation. 

1^ had the effect of quieting the mind and of creat- 
ing an atmosphere. I may compare it with the 
effect produced by the burning of incense in a 
Roman Catholic church. 

Sometimes the chant would come loud and 
strong, again it would be deep like a strong vibra- 
tion, it would run up and end in a soft high note, 
very sweet. The tune also varied. This chant was 
with the Swami as long as he was in America. 
Aum, aum, Hari aum, it would go on and on. 

I did not quite understand it at the time but 
now I realise how by this chant the Swami kept 
up an inward flow of unbroken meditation and how 
often iL had the effect of making us pause and 
collect our scattered minds, drawing us inward also. 
But it was entirely natural with him. It came of 
itself, without the least effort. 

Sometimes, especially later in the Sham's 
Ashrama, when we would be indulging in light 
talk we would suddenly hear the chant from the 
distance, coming louder and louder as the Swami 
approached us. And invariably it would put an 
end to our light talk and make us remember what 
we were at the Ashrarna for. The object of our 
being there was never kept far from us any way. 
But of this later. It was one of the means. 

Artother peculiarity with the Swami was, that 
while talking with a person, softly chanting in* 
between, he would sometimes look remote as if he 
were only half listening, as if his mind were else- 
where. This was often puzzling and misleading, 
especially when the Swami was slow in answering 
a question. It was sometimes thought that he was 
not interested in the subject or did not like to be 
drawn outward. But this was not the case. I 
noticed that he never lost the drift of the conver- 
sation and that his answers werje always to the 
point. Once I questioned the Swkrnt about it and 
he replied : w There are two ways ‘ of answering a 
question ; one way is to answer froin the intellect, 
the other way is to answer from within. I always 
try to answer from within.” \ 

Considering the nature of. these fnswers, how a 
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tew words could give so much satisfaction to the 
questioner, it seems that this way of answering from 
within is most effective, it is answering by insight 
and is possible only for highly trained and concen- 
trated minds. The answers were like flashes of 
illumination. The Swami would always keep his 
eyes towards the questioner and it seems to me 
that during this process of answering he got a 
glimpse of the mental slate of the questioner. 1 
know that this was sometimes the case with Swami 
Abhedahanda, even when answering questions from 
the platform. His answer would then be more to 
the individual than to the audience. And so it 
sometimes happened that the answer was far more 
satisfactory to the questioner than to the audience 
as a whole. I remember that once one of us 
asked Swami Abhcdananda after hi* lecture, why 
he had answered a certain question (which I can 


not recollect now, but it was about Jesus) in tho 
way he had done. And the Swami replied: 
“ Because it was the answer the questioner needed, 
— to another person I might have given quite a 
different answer/' 

It also happened with Swami Turiyananda, as we* 
have heard it was so often the case with his Master, 
Sri Ramakrishna, that he would suddenly begin 
to discuss a subject which was troubling and 
weighing on the mind of some one present. There 
was nothing to lead up to the subject and the 
person in question would be surprised how the 
Swami happened to solve his doubt and difficulty 
unasked for. These, I suppose, are the higher 
qualifications of a real teacher, — gifts or power* 
that are developed through a long period of strict 
Brahmacharya, self-discipline and mental control. 

A Bkahmacharin. 
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l Continued f rom page JOo. ) 


JIHt *fW Utrainft | 

srcsi* si *rrnt gg^r 11^11 

176. In the forest-tract of sense- 
pleasures there prowls a huge tiger called 
mind. Let good people who have a long- 
ing for liberation never go there. 

jot: srqpr 

« rsmsrrfaitep* 

otot* ii?\mii 

177. The mind continually produces for 
the experiencer all sense-objects without 
exception, whether perceived as gross or 
fine; the differences of body, caste, order 
of life, and tribe, as well as the varieties 
of qualification, action, means and results. 

[ Gross or fine — in the waking and dream states 
respectively. 

Action — to obtain desired results. 

Means — for these actions. 

Results — such as enjoyment or liberation. ] 


& fsar^Turg^Tfi^Br l 

jot: STSfOTg WOTgfafg 

178. Deluding the Jiva who is unat- 
tached Pure Intelligence, and binding him 
by the ties of body, organs and Pranas, 
the mind causes him to wander, with 
ideas of 1 1 ’ and 4 mine,’ amidst the varied 
enjoyment of results achieved by himself. 

l Binding Pranas — strictly speaking, it is 

our attachment for these that binds us. ] 

tVT|TTO«iRRR|%sr *r/5<OT: I 

fa^OTJOT** RtVMI 

179. Man’s transmigration is due to the 
evil of superimposition, and the bondage 
of superimposition is created by himself 
and none else. It is this that causes the 
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misery of birth etc. for the man of non- 
discrimination who is tainted by Rajas 
and Tamas. 

[ Superimposiiion — This is the favourite theme 
of the Vedanta Philosophy, to explain how the 
ever-free Self came to be bound at all. The whole 
thing is a mistaken identity, a self-hypnotism, it 
says, and the way out of it lies in de-hypnotising 
ourselves. ] 



180. Hence sages who have fathomed 
its secret have designated the mind alone 
as Avidya or Ignorance, by which alone 
the universe is moved to and fro, like 
masses of clouds by the wind. 

tronraM srIr gg^jrr i 

str WMpgfar. WRrerrcfcr i^n 

181. Therefore the seeker after Libera- 
tion must carefully purify the mind. When 
this is purified, Liberation is as easy of 
access as a fruit on the palm of one’s haud. 

f?T^3 TT*f 

182. He who by means of one-pointed 
devotion for Liberation roots out the at- 
tachment for sense-objects, renounces all 
actions, and with faith in the Real Brah- 
man regularly practises hearing etc., 
succeeds in purging the Rajasic nature of 
the intellect. 

[All actions — that are done with selfish motives. 
Hearing etc.— i. e. hearing (from the lips of the 
Guru), reflection and meditaiion, of the highest 
Vedantic truth — the identity of the Jiva and Brah- 
man. ] 

ft * to 
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183. Neither can tke Mental Sheath, be 
the Supreme Self, because it has a begiu- 
ningand an end, is subject to modifications, 
is characterised by pain and suffering, and 
is an object. Whereas the subject can 
never be identified with the objects of 
knowledge. 

C I* an object- -cognisable by the Self which is the 
eternal subject. ] 

*nfrr: I 

fTOWTOWfet: prefer. 

184. Buddhi with its modifications and 
the organs of knowledge, having the 
characteristics of the agent, forms the 
Vijndnamaya Koslia or Knowledge Sheath, 
which is the cause of man’s transmigra- 
tion. 

[ Buddhi — the determinative faculty. 

Modifications — such as K go ism etc. 

Having agent- thinking ‘ I am the agent.' \ 

TOttffarc: i 


185. This Knowledge Sheath, which, 
seems to be followed by a reflection of the 
power of the Chit, is a modification of the 
Prakriti, is endowed with the function' of 
knowledge, and always wholly identifies it- 
self with the body and the organs etc. 

[ Followed Chit — The Knowledge Sheath is 

in reality material and insentient, hut a reflection 
of tlie Chit or Atman makes it appear as intelligent. 

Modification frV.— and therefore insentient. ] 

sTr: i 

sufawfa ^T*r: 





WRTfcT srafor. I 
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186-7. It is without beginning, charac- 
tensed by egoism, is called the Jiva, and 
carries on all the activities on the relative 
plane. Through previous desires it per- 
forins good and evil actions, and experi- 
ences their results. Being born in various 
bodies it comes and goes, up and down. 
It is this Knowledge Sheath that has the 
waking, dream and other states and ex- 
periences joy and grief. 

-i 

[ Previous desires — desires of previous births. 

Comes and goes, up and down — is bom and dies, 
in higher 01 lower bodies. ] 

jprrftmR I 

war waar* 

tfwrcra srittjr ll^il 

188. It always mistakes the duties, 
functions and attributes of the orders of 
life which belong to the body, as its own. 
The Knowledge Sheath is exceedingly 
effulgent, owing to its close proximity to 
the Supreme Self, which identifying Itself 
with it suffers transmigration through 
delusion. It is therefore a superimposi- 
tion on the Self. 

j Orders of life — Ashramas . ] 

fawRJW srr%3 ifa i 

$*sr. wwrmr «?rr warr *nr?g<TTfaw'.n 

189. The self-effulgent Atman which is 
Pure Knowledge, shines in the midst of 
the Pranas, within the heart. Though im- 
mutable, It becomes the agent and ex- 
periencer owing to Its superimposition — 
the Knowledge Sheath. 

[The first part of this Slnka is a quotation from 
Brihadaranyaka Upa. IV. iii. 7. 

In the midst of the Pranas— great nearness is 
meant. Prana means force, here the physiological 
And mental forces are referred to. 


Within the heart— in Buddln the seat of which 
is supposed to be the heart. ! 

^ trfc&cgqsr 5 $- 
WTfTfWTTfaJBr 1 

wr: trerfaq 11^.011 

190. Though the Self of everything that 
exists, this Atman, Itself assuming the 
limitations of the Buddhi and wrongly 
identifying Itself with this totally ' unreal 
entity, looks upon Itself as something dif- 
ferent, — like earthen jars from the earth 
of which they are made. 

[ Buddhi — here stands for the Knowledge 
Sheath. 

As something different — as conditioned and bound, 
just an ignorant man may consider earthen pots as 
something distinct from the earth of which they are 
made. The wise man knows that the difference is 
simply due to name and form, which are creations 
of the mind. *• 

sraftiwsfa qr. 

191. Owing to its connection with the 
superimpositions the Supreme Self, even 
though naturally perfect and eternally un- 
changing, assumes the qualities of the 
superimpositions and appears to act just 
as they do — like the changeless fire assum- 
ing the modifications of the iron which it 
turns red-hot. 

[ X at u tally perfect — Or the phrase qt: 
may mean ** transcending Nature.” 

Modifications — such as size, shape etc. ] 

fir*** 1 

srqurT«r*JWT mssg aftorrr. «rcrm«r: 1 

192. The disciple questioned, “ Be it 
through delusion or otherwise that the 
Supreme Self has come to consider Itself 
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as the Jiva, this superimposition is with- 
out beginning, and that which has no 
beginning cannot be supposed to have an 
end either. 

[ Jiva — individual soul, or the Self under self- 
imposed limitations. ] 

wfrjfqr 3fonnraT5fa fasir irafa 1 
«r & sftgd ** \\\k\\\ 

193. “Therefore the Jivahood of the 
Soul also must have no end, and its transmi- 
gration continue for ever. How then can 
there be liberation for the Soul ? Kindly 
enlighten me on this point, O revered 
• Teacher.” 

[ Jivahood— the self-hypnotised state of the ever- 
free Atman. } 

iFnansi crs^g 1 

smmupfir * vtifa srpsir 5?tftr?ra>5q5TTii ? w 


194. The Teacher repjied : Thou hast 
rightly questioned, O learned one ! Listen 
thou therefore attentively: The imagina- 
tion which has been conjured up by delu- 
sion can never be accepted as a fact. 

WTfar fsrcr WSI1FW f g Rrg g : I 

si snror maw 

195. But for delusion there can be no 
connection of the Self — which is unat- 
tached, beyond activity and formless — with 
the objective world, as in the case of 
blueness etc. with reference to the sky. 

[ Blueness etc . — The sky has no colour of its 
own but we mentally associate blueness with it. 
The blueness is in our mind, and not in the sky. 
Similarly, limitation exists not in the Absolute Self, 
but in our own minds, j 

( To be continued ). 


TRUK SACRIFICE 

( A Story from the Bhagavata . ) 


C^ldN days of yore there lived in Northern India a 
great king named Rantideva. Little is 
VlP known of his parents, who do not seem to 
have been celebrities. IIow this prodigy came of 
such a stock, heredity is powerless to explain. 

Rantideva was a peculiar king. We might as well 
call him a beggar. Royalty is ever associated with 
wealth and power, pomp and splendour. But king 
Rantideva had none of these. And yet he was a 
great king, and has bequeathed his name to 
posterity. 

He was a saintly king. He used to depend solely 
upon the Lord for his subsistence and had kept 
his treasures open to all that might be in need of 
them. He took no thought of himself and his family 
and would starve himself and give away everything 
as it came to him. 

There is no end to the world's misery, and the 
fame of the king's benevolence having spread 
far and wide it was not long before his vast pro* 


perty came to nothing. Matters came to such a 
pass that the king and his family had neither food 
nor drink for several weeks. The king, as we 
have said, would ask of nobody, and remained 
steady, though the demands of the flesh were al- 
most unbearable. 

The Kshatriyas were a hardy race famous for 
their fortitude. On the morning of the forty-ninth 
day, it is said, some food and water came to 
the famished monarch. The royal family was 
sorely in need of them, and the king himself was 
feeling his limbs giving way. With eagerness they 
were going to do justice to the things, when a 
Brahmin guest presented himself before them. The 
king cordially received him and gave him portions 
of the food and water with becoming courtesy, for 
he was in the habit of looking for the Lord every- 
where. The Brahmin satisfied his hunger and went 
his way. 

The king then divided the remaining food and 
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water among his family and proceeded to take his 
own share, when a Sudra came to him as guest, 
King Ranlideva thought of the Lord and gave the 
Sudra of his own share. The guest took his leave 
satisfied. 

Shortly after there came another man with a 
pack of hounds, and said, “ Sire, myself and these 
dogs of mine are hungry. Please give us food.*’ 
The King welcomed these new guests as cordially, 
thinking himself highly honoured by their presence, 
gave them the food that still remained, and saluted 
the dogs and their owner. 

Now there was only a little water left, barely 
enough to allay the thirst of a single man, and the 
King was about to drink it, when a poor man of an 
“untouchable” caste came and piteously appealed 
to him with the words, “ O King, I am mortally 
tired. Deign to give this ‘unholy' outcast just a 
little water.” The appealing words of the man and 
the tale of his terrible fatigue deeply stirred the 
feelings of the noble king, and melting with pity 
he spoke to the man in a tone that almost took 
away his sufferings, “ I do not seek that God would 
grant me admission to an exalted state where all 
divine power would be mine, nor do I care for 
Mukti. but this is mv earnest wish that I may 
enter into the bodies of all beings to take upon my- 
self all their sufferings so that they may be set at 
ease ! I was just now suffering from hunger and 
thirst and fatigue, my body was reeling and I was 
feeling dejected and miserable. But all these 
troubles of mine shall be at rest, by this offering of 
a little water to a poor being struggling for life." 
Saying this, though almost dying of thirst, the 
magnanimous king gave the man whom society 
sneeied at as untouchable, the water which might 
save his own life. 

In an instant the scene shifted. Before such a 
gigantic will-power the veils of Maya are rent open. 
The world-Gods, Brahma and the rest, who had 
assumed the forms of the Brahmin, Sudra and 
other guests to test the king's piety, could no longer 
hide their identity but stood revealed in their majes- 
tic forms, ready to confer on the king any boons 
he might ask. To one who desires enjoyments the 
sight of these Divinities means the consummation 
of his life's efforts. But on Rantideva whose whole 
soul was in the Oneness of Brahman, and who 
Ippked upon the Universe as the manifestation of 


that Existence-Knowledge-Bliss Absolute, tempta- 
tions of enjoyment could produce no effect. He 
simply bowed before the Gods and held his mind 
fast in the Supreme Lord, who is beyond the 
realm of relativity and who yet appears through 
Ilis unimaginable powers as this universe of names 
and forms. He asked for no boons. 

The Gods departed highly pleased with the 
saintly king’s devotion. He had come out of the 
test triumphant. By his sacrificing himself for the 
sake of others and his utter disregard for enjoy- 
ments of the senses, he won his way to the life of a 
Jivan-mnkta, — freed in this very life. Maya with 
all Her charms could no more allure him, and he 
was henceforth eternally satisfied with the Vision 
Beatific of his own Self as the Self of all. 

King Rantideva is dead and gone, we mean, the 
fleshy vesture which clothed his soul. But his 
memory will be cherished by humanity as a price- 
less treasure as long as there is such a thing as un- 
selfish love and self-sacrifice on this earth. 

Swa»ii Madhavananda. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

, Swami Prajnananda— -An Appreciation. 

Ridgelcv Manor, Stone Ridge, N.Y., 
July 25, 1918. 

To the Editor of the Prabuddha Bharata. 

Sir, 

The news of the death of Swami Prajnananda, 
conveyed by the May issue of the Prabuddha 
Bharata, is not only a personal loss but also is a 
severe blow to our country at the present crisis. 
My debt to Swami Prajnananda, as well as that of 
many others, has been too great to be stated fully 
at any time but I must say now what I wish I had 
said when that great spirit was amongst us. 

You will agree with me that the late Swami 
Prajnananda was one of the very few gifted ones 
who perceived the value and significance of the 
life and work of the Swami Vivekananda. Our 
modern scholarship and life have been suffering 
under the tremendous impact of Western in- 
fluences. Swami Vivekananda seems to, be the 
sole person who not only removed the staggering 
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effect of that impact but created a positive force 
which we may now sav is going to shape perma- 
nently the growing spirituality of India and of the 
whole world. 

The life and inspiration of Swami Vivekananda 
have been of great influence in India and their 
significance has been revealed to us by Swami 
Prajitaimnda in a manner that none can rival. So 
far tve have been all labouring under a heavy 
Scholarship which owed its inspiration to Hegelian- 
ism. Hegelianism is very good for itself and for 
the race culture that produced it. In our case 
however it was not native to our racial traditions 
and ideals. Hegel is an expression of European 
life anejf thought- process. On the contrary our life 
and thought, if not opposed, are at least far 
different from those of Europe. To stale this in 
simple terms, Hegel believed in the “ historical 
view-point” and in “the concrete-universal” to 
borrow a phrase from Bosanquet. Now the 
difficulty of the “ historical view-point " is that it 
reads every phenomenon, particularly that of hu- 
man life, in terms of what has gone before and 
after it. In other words, the “ historical view-point” 
relies on temporal events. It is altogether based 
on what is called “ the time-process.” How far 
time, philosophically speaking, is real or illusory 
is not the question here, but it is clear to us as 
Hindus that time is apparent, that is to say, a phase 
of Maya — consequently to us the “ time-process ” 
means very little. The “ historical view-point ” of 
Hegel which is based upon such “ time-process,” 
cannot be at all conducive to any lasting virtue in 
our thought process. 

We notice also that the “ concrete universal ” 
suffers from what we should call a weakness, viz. 
that the Absolute though inclusive is not all- 
pervasive. Hegel’s “ Absolute ” is a logical deduc- 
tion and not a fell and realisable existence. 

To the Hindu the Absolute, which means com- 
plete inclusiveness, is not only knowablc but should 
be realised. That is why from the days of the 
Vedas the Hindu has repeated the words, “to 
know is to be,” for the Absolute pervades every- 
thing* Just compare the case of Hegel with that of 
Sankara, Buddha and Vivekananda. Hegel knew of 
the Absolute. But Buddha 11m only knew Nirvana 
but became Nirvana. Sankarv nor only knew the 
Absolute but became identical with lb Similar- 


ly Swami Vivekananda not only knew the Truth 
but became the Truth. Can we say the same about 
Hegel ? To conclude, then, the Hindu view-point 
of the Absolute is that It is not a logical deduction 
created out of the intellectual processes of a 
German mind, but a through and through percep- 
tion and a personal realisation of a living reality. 

Can you imagine a race born to the Hindu view- 
point of the Absolute ever looking up to the 
Hegelian Absolute for light? Swami Frajnananda 
saw the utter incongruity of that and putting his 
articles together as they appeared in the Frabuddha 
Bharaia we can see that be was successfully com- 
bating this pernicious and slavish adoration of 
Hegelianism. He pointed out to us that our 
salvation is and always will be in the continuity of 
the Hindu spiritual tradition that rose from the 
fountain of the Vedas and lias come down through 
Swami Vivekananda. You cannot engraft Hegelian- 
ism on Hinduism. In fact you cannot make a Western 
Hindu, and Swami Vivekananda was the first enemy 
of such abortive effort. Swami Frajnananda has 
made that clear to us in a way that no one else 
could, lie not only had the scholarship necessary 
for such a task but he had the inspiration that very 
few modern scholars can equal. With that to 
start with, his task, though not an easy one, was 
certain of realisation. 

* Swami Frajnananda has distinguished Indian 
history and life in terms not equivocal. In the 
main he has dissipated the last gloom that has 
bung over us since the days when the first Hindu 
took to worshipping Hegel in particular, and the 
European culture in general. 

The European culture of to-day draws its 
strength from two diverse sources, viz., Hellenism, 
and Hebraism transmuted through Christianity. 
Hegel, who was a thorough expression of modern 
European culture, tries to state in logical terms the 
synthesis of Hellenism and Hebraism, which is 
highly beneficial for Europe and the West in 
general. On the contrary, in India our culture 
never comes from two foreign sources,. We have 
no Greece or Israel to go to, but whatever Hebra- 
ism ami Hellenism contributed to Europe came to 
11s from our own soil, untouched and untarnished 
by an external influence. India has no need to go 
to foreign sources for her spiritual supplies. Thi 9 
was Swami Vivekananda^ revelation and heartening 
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message to his race anil Swami Prajnanaiula 
helped to make this clear to us in those few articles 
that he wrote for the Prabuddha B ha rata. 

To-day when the world agony is so intensive and 
thousands arc dying on the field of battle or of 
epidemic and starvation, no Hegelian Absolute can 
console the heart of man. No logical and intel- 
lectual God, deduced by dialectics, can be any- 
where near being able to soothe the pain of the 
hour. It is the God in us, illogical, un intellectual, 
and un-Gcnuan who can sustain and strengthen the 
world so that it can march through the desolate 
fields of death into the God in whom we 44 live, 
move and have our being.” Was not Swami 
Vivekanamla right when he said a quarter of a 
century ago, “ Europe is sitting on a volcano. If 
India does not come to her rescue with the religion 
of the Upanishds, she will blow up.” 

Europe has blown up. Asia is burning and 
America is 011 lire. Hegelianism has not helped 
matters at all. The face of the world is turning to- 
wards the East and at such a moment to receive 
the news of the deaLh of Swami Prajnanaiula is 
overwhelming. And yet. who knows but thaL there 
are even worthier hands to whom the Mother is 
entrusting Her work in the inscrutable secieey ot 
Iler silence ; That India has the sacred waters 
that will wash the wounds of the world and heal 
them is a foregone conclusion to many of us. And 
it is up to 11s *'tany on” this great work of set vice. 
Let us bear in tnind that we are not the superiors 
of these great Westerners who are fighting the 
battle of another Kurukshetra. In this great world 
drama we have been granted the part of servants. 
Ours is to give what we have spiritually, as we have 
given materially to enhance the coming of victory. 
And the spiritual gift is the one that is the most 
difficult to give because it can be done only by a 
servant. The Great Carpenter has said, “ Hie last 
shall be first.” So though we are the servants, we 
arc also the masters for only a servant can be a 
master. Let us pray with the example of Swami 
Prajnanaiula before us, that we shall be able to 
continue the task which he has left us. With these 
few inadequate words I. have tried to give utterance 
to the gratitude that intellectually and spiritually 
we owe to the deathless spirit of Swami Prajna- 
nanda, 

Dhau Gopai Mukerii. 


RAM KRISHNA MISSION FLOOD 
RELIEF WORK. IN NORTH BENGAL. 

Since our report on the 10th October last waters 
have receded from the villages and fields even. 
The panic, being over, the villageis have ‘returned 
to their homes. With the winter before them, they 
are re-erecting their houses to make them as 
comfortable as possible, with the funds they have 
after all these pi i various. The cultivators have 
begun over again to re till their fields for making 
them ready for ‘ R.ibi * crops. For all these the 
labouring class is also getting work, though at a 
lower rate. The Goverment is helping the people 
with agricultural loans and by selling ‘ Rabi ' seeds. 
Under the circumstances we have closed our rice 
distributing centres excepting Dubalhati andllasai- 
gari. But there are a fair number of poor families, 
widows and old men with minor children, who 
need such help yet. To such families in our area, 
we have decided to give some monetary help at a 
time so that they may use them as a capital in 
husking business and thereby maintain themselves 
from its profits or may use them in erecting their 
huts or in whichever way they may think it prefer- 
able. They will be distributed from the following 
five centres : -Noagaon, Dubalhati and Hasaigari 
in Thana Noagaon ; and Bhaudergram, Ratwal, in 
Thana Raninagar. We come to know that the 
Government has decided not to give any gratuitous 
relief but v/e know from our particular knowledge 
o* the villagers, that there is just need of it. 

17 uids. of rice were also distributed as tempo- 
rary relief from all centres in these weeks. Kasim- 
pur centre in Thana Raninagar was closed on the 
5th October last. Balihar centre's 30th September's 
weekly report was received after the publication of 
the previous report; so it is included in the present 
one. 55 pairs of new cloths, besides old ones were 
also distributed during the weeks under report. 

In our Ilansaigaii centre from the 3rd to the 
jjrd October last 840 cattle of nine villages were 
helped with 35 kalians of straw bundles in 4 
weekly distributions. 

Day by day the situation in North Bengal flooded 
area is going to be normal. Shortly we shall be 
able to announce that we have closed our remaining 
centres there. We are grateful to the generous 
public *vhc have helped ub cither with contributions 
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of money or cloths in serving humanity. We also 
give them our heartiest thanks on behalf of the 
destitutes who received help in their times 6 f need. 
With the funds which we have in our hands we shall 
be able to finish our present work in North Bengal. 
But we fear in near future, Heaven forbid, the 
people may require further help. Even now appeals 
for help have begun to pour in from other quarters 
such as the districts of Bankura, Birbhum, Puri etc. 
If we receive further appeals from these places we 
shall have to open relief centres there immediately. 
So we appeal to our generous countrymen to conti- 
nue to send in their contributions to the Ramkrishna 
Mission Provident Relief Fund, at the following 
addresses : -(i) President, Ramkrishna Mission, 
the Math, Belur P.O., Howrah ; (2) the Secretary, 
Ramkrishna Mission, IJdbodhan Office, 1 Mukerji 
Lane, Baghbazar, Calcutta. 

Calcutta, Saradananda. 

8-1 1-18. Secy., R. K. Mission. 

NEWS NA1) NOTES. 

It gives us great pleasure to go through the 
seventeenth annual report of the Ramkrishna 
Home of Service, Benares (Jan.— Dec. 1^917). Of 
the many Sevashramas that have come into being 
in India under the inspiration of the great Swami 
Vivekananda, this Home at the City of Benares 
was the first, and it is gratifying to note that it leads 
all such institutions in respect of its extensive 
scope. For instance, during the year under review 
no less than 16,936 persons obtained relief from 
the Home, of whom 6,655 were men, 4*028 women, 
and 6,253 children —showing an increase of 13.4 
per cent, over the last year’s figures. The service 
was rendered irrespective of caste, creed or colour, 
and the patients hailed from all parts of India. 
The number of in-patients was 1016 (including the 
20 inmates of the Branch Refuge at Dasaswamedh), 
as against 769 of the previous year. Of these 95 
were picked up from the streets, ghats, and private 
houses and conveyed to the Home by the workers 
through the assistance of the local people. For 
want of accommodation 32 patients suffering from 
infectious and female diseases were sent to other 
hospitals of the city at the expense of the Home. 
Amongst the indoor cases there were 116 helpless 
persons who were provided with food and shelter, 


and 4 invalids were being maintained in the Home. 

The Home treated 23 phthisis cases as in- 
patients, 28 cases in their own homes as out- 
patients, sent 14 cases to other hospitals and helped 
4 patients with diet in addition to medicines. It 
treated 8 small-pox cases and sent one to another 
hospital. In the Branch at Dasaswamedh 15 home- 
less aged invalid women, 4 helpless widows and 
a child were maintained. Of the 15,150 out- 
patients served by the Home, 350 were too poor to 
pay for their diet which was supplied to them by 
the Home. Besides the above, 190 persons received 
other kinds of regular help in money or kind, and 
580 persons temporary help of this kind. The 
Home performed 163 operations. 

The total receipts of the Home during the year 
amounted to Rs. 39.727-12-6, including Rs. 
12,304-2-6. for the building fund. The total ex- 
penditure was Rs. 55,321-5-5 including Rs. 
1 3,714-4-7 for building work. 

From the year under review the Home has been 
admitting inmates to the 35 new beds in the live 
scgiegation wards built in the pievious year. This 
has entailed an additional cxpmdituic on the Home. 
Actual experience has led the Home to contemplate 
the building of (i) a Refuge for poor old invalids, (ii) 
a Home for widows and (iii) an Orphanage for the 
children who have fallen in its charge. The 
Home appeals to the generous public for funds to 
carry on the general work, as also to construct the 
above buildings. The necessity of these is self- 
evident, considering the fact that Benares is the 
city of Moksha, where people from all parts of 
India flock to pass their last days, and very often 
are thrown by circumstances on the mercy of 
casual charitable persons. The disinterested work 
of the Home speaks for itself, and we commend all 
pilgrims to the holy city to pay a visit to this insti- 
tution, and if they arc satisfied with the work done, 
to help it as far as in them lies. All contributions 
may kindly be sent to the Asst. Secy., Rk. Home 
of Service, Luxa, Benares City. 

The Tithi of Srimat Swami Vivekananda’s 57th 
birthday falls on Thursday, 23rd January,. 1919. 
The public celebration will be held at the Belur 
Math, the headquarters of the Ramkrishna Mission, 
and most branch centres on Sunday, the 2f>th 
January. The feeding of the poor Narayanas will 
be an important feature of the day. 
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